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TRANSLATION. 


Salutations to the blessed, the noble Tira! May Tara the only 
Saviour" of the Universe, who, seeing men sunk in the sea of life which 
s full of immeasurable misery, formally delivers them by [resorting to] 
the three ° means, give you the desired essence of the glory of the 
world of the Lord of the gods, and of men. Having. prevailed upon 
the great King Panamkarana by......the Preceptor of King Sailendra® 
caused a splendid temple of Tara to be constructed. At the command 


1 This may also be translated as ‘ the only star of the Universo." 
2 The Upfyas or means are three. (See Dharmasamgraha, Max Miller's 


Ed. CXI.) 
5 Sailendra, literally means “ the lord of mountains," and the die: Sai- 
lendrarája may be translated as“ king of the mountainous country.” But 


it must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarmu 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usual affix of the 
names of Kshatriyas; and his son is represented as reigning at the time when 
the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of the name with the 
word bhipa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means “the kings 
Sailendravarmas." This could be taken as the plural honorific; but at the 
time when the inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the throne, but his 
coa; wherefore the plural is to he understood in the sense of “the descen- 
dants of Sailendra.” It will be seen in the remarks that I identify Sailendra 
with the prinec Sela Prawat, whose name occurs in one of the lists given by 


Sir Stamford Rafer, 
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of the Preceptor, the grateful ones made [an image of] the goddess 
Tara and constructed that temple and also a house (monastery) for 
the honoured inendicant priests (Bhikshus) who knew the Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana) of discipline. By the king's mandate issued in 
the names of Puaükura, Tavana, and Tirisha,* the temple of 
Taira was caused to be constructed aud also this (monastery) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. ‘The meritorious Preceptor of King Sai- 
lendra constructed the temple of Tara during the prosperous reign of 
the king, the son of Sailendravarma. The great King Panamkarana 
built the temple of Tard to do honour to the Preceptor, after seven 
hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. A village of 
the name of Kolagsa has been granted to the congregation, the eminent 
men and leaders“ of the country, Paikura, Tavána, and Tirisha being 
called to witness. This incomparable - Dakshina (gratuity) in the 
shape of land has been granted to the congregation by the lion-like 
king. It should be continued by the kings [of the race of] Sailendra- 
varma to successive bodies of the honoured ones (Bhikshus), and by 
the wise? Pankura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisha and others, and the virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the lion- 
like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this bridge in 
the shape of charities which is common to all men should be preserved 
by them from time to time. By the religious merit resulting from this 
monastery, may all people who follow the teaching of the Jinas derive 
a knowledge of the divisions of things produced by the chain’ of causes, 
and attain prosperity! The prosperous Kaliyána* Panamkarana begs 


* These are un-Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 
the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the hereditary 
officers of India. They are spoken of as De$ádhyakshas or“ leaders of the 
coenítry " below. 

* See the above note. 

* The word which [ read &unna must be a word expressive of praise as 
sat is, which is used in connection with Tavána, and sádhu which is applied 
to the Pattis. It seems to be the Prakrit of the Sanskrit sujña. 

7 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each subse- 
quent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this constitutes the 
chain of causes and effects upon which depends the worldly existence of man. 
When this chain is known and efforts are made to destroy the first link, a man 
is free from worldly existence and attains Nirvana. The technical term by 
which this causation is known is Pratítyotpáda (Dharmasamgraha, Max 
Müller's Ed, pp. 9 and 43, or any other Buddhistic work). 

8 This is another name of the king. See the ** Remarks." 
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again nud egain of future kings to preserve the monastery in the 


proper manner. 
REMARKS. 


I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit inserip- 
tion found in Central Java, together with a modern Nágari transcript 
and an English translation. The photograph was sent to me from 
Batavia by Mr. Baumgarten, who takes great interest in Oriental 
studies. The inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and the length is 
67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters resemble those of 
North-Indian inscriptions of the period between the eighth and eleventh 
centuries; being a good deal like those in the Radhanpur grant of 
Govind III., dated 730 Saka or 808 A.D., the grant of Vákpatirája 
of the year 1031 Samvat corresponding to 975 A.D., and the inscrip- 
tion at Deval in Rohilkhand, dated 1049 Samvat or 993 A.D. ; while 
the style of execution is almost exactly like that of an inscription found 
at Ghosrávan, near the old city of Nálandá in Magadha or Bihar, 
which I translated for Mr, Broadly in 1872,° and which is to be 
referred to about the middle of the ninth century, 

The inscription is in verse. The first stanza is in the Vasantati- 
laká metre, one in the middle is a Samániká without the last or eighth 
syllable, two about the end are in the Sálini and Upendravajrá 
metres; and the remaining eight are Aryis. That in the Sálint metre 
is the same as the one which occurs in some North-Indian and also 
South-Indian copperplate grants; only the first half of the Indian 
Sloka is here made the second half, and we have Rdjasihhah instead 
of Rdmabhadrah. 

The inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic goddess 
Tara ; and in the first stanza she is praised and her blessings invoked. 
Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor of King Sailendra having 
established his influence over the great King Panamkarana, caused a 
splendid temple of Tara to be constructed in the reign of the son of 
King Sailendravarma, Panamkarana built the temple of Tari out of 
respect for the Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the ern of the 
Saka king had elapsed. This temple and also a monastery for the 
mendicant priests of the Maháyána school referred to by the pronoun 
“this ” were erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the 
names of the Paükura, Tavána, and Tirisha. A village of the name 
of Kolaga or Kolaéa was granted as Dakshina to the congregation of 


* Published in Vol. XLL, Jour. A, 8. B., Past I., p. 271. 
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the priests, and the same Pankura, Tavana, and Tirisha who are here 
spoken of as Desidhyakshas or the leading men, or rather the 
constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness the grant. 
Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of this nature to 
future kings to continue the grant and preserve the monnstery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called Chandi 
Kali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by him in his History 
of Java (Second Ed., Vol. IL, p. 25). “The external appearance of 
this edifice is," he says, “really very striking and beautiful. The 
composition and execution of its outer surface evinces infinite taste and 
judgment, indefatigable patience, and skill. Nothing can exceed the 
correctness and minute beauties of the sculpture throughout, which 
is not merely profuse, but laboured and worked up to a pitch of pecu- 
liar excellency scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building.” 
Again :—“ On entering the building, the mind of every one must be 
fully satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or rájá." But we now 
see from the inscription that it was not the residence of a great Hindu 
raja, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist Mahayana 
school. 

The temple of Tárá is described by Sir Stamford under the name of 
Chandi Kali Bening (Vol. IL, p. 27). '*This ruin," he says, “is of 
the same general form and appearance as the larger temples at Chandi 
Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer examination is found to 
be superior to the whole, in the delicate and minute correctness of 
execution of all its decorative parts.” I submit to the Society the 
photographs of these two buildings which Mr. Baumgarten has 
kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be constructed 
and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on the one hand, 
and Panamkarana, the monarch, who constructed it and made the 
grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son are spoken of 
ns Rajis merely, while Panamkarana is styled Maharaja, wherefore it 
is possible that he was a paramount sovereign whose feudatories were 
Sailendra and his son, But taking all things into consideration, I 
think it best to take Panamkarana himself as the son of Sailendra, 
though I should have expected his name in the clause "during the 
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prosperous reign of the son of Sailendra," which occurs in the inscrip- 
tion, In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigus of Java given by 
Sir Stamford Raffles (p. 86, Vol. II.), on the authority of manuscripts 
found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat occurs. 
Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit parvata or “mountain,” which 
means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be the 
same monarch as the Sailendra of our inscription. The date of his acces- 
sion given in the MSS. is 756 of the Javan or Saka era, while, accord- 
ing to our inscription, he must have ceased to reign before 700 Saka 
in which year his son was on the throne. But this small discrepaucy 
must be regarded as confirming the identification rather than militating 
against it ; for a mere tradition such as that recorded in the manuscripts 
cannot be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that the 
inscription gives only the huudreds of the number representing the 
date, omitting the tens and units. ‘The name of the next kin; 
given in the list is Kandiawan or Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to 
be the same as Kaliyána, which, in the last stanza of the inscription, is 
prefixed to the name Panamkarana. Of the second name the first 
part is a mere honorific pretix, and Langkara is not unlikely a 
corruption of namkara which occurs in the name Panatmkarana the 
first syllable Pa being dropped, and maxi changed to laig as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by Indian 
princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rdshirapatis, 
Gramapatis, Áyuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that is, to persons invested 
with authority over villages and districts like the hereditary officers 
of modern times, so is itin the charter before us. But these district 
and village authorities are here called Paükura, Tavána, and Tirishat. 
These are not Sanskrit words, aud must be old Javanese, The first of 
these seems to have been preserved in the modern Pangoran, a title 
applied to the sons and daughters of sovereigns, according to Raffles 
(Vol. I., p. 298), This similarity in the form of the charters points to 
a similarity of polity in the two countries, 

According to the united testimony of all who have written about 
the island, Central Java is full of statues, inscriptions, and ruins of 
buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu civilization 
of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamentation of the 
finest building, the Boro Buddor, present such close resemblance to 
those in the Nasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, that in the opinion of 
the late Dr. Fergusson it points to an identity of workmanship and 
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workmen. Most of the inscriptions are in the Kawi or old Java- 
nese dialect, while there are a few which are in Sanskrit like 
the one before us. It is very much to be regretted that many 
of these have not yet been published, as they are sure to throw 
considerable light on the obscure history of the island as our 
inscriptions have done on the early history of India. In the 
fourth volume of the Indian Antiquary, (p. 356), two small Sanskrit 
inscriptions from East Java are published, tbe characters in which 
are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our inscription is, as we 
have seen, in the Nagari characters of the North, especially of 
Magadha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus both from Northern 
and Southern India went and settled in the island. The inscriptions 
from Cambodia recently published by M. Barth are all of them in the 
South Indian characters, and in all one or other of the Brahmanic 
gods Siva, Vishnu, &c., is invoked. Cambodia was thus colonized by 
llindus from Southern India, and does not seem to have had any 
considerable Buddhistic population. The Hindu settlements of Java 
were not made once for all; but there must have been a constant 
communication between the island and India; and Indians went to 
Java and settled there from time to time, The earliest notice of the 
Ilindu civilization of the island which is unquestionably historical is that 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who in 413 A.D. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea, and on the way passed five months in a coun- 
try which he reached at the end of more than ninety days after leaving 
Ceylon and which he calls Fepoti. Yepoti is the Chinese equivalent of 
Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java, As the island of Sumatra also 
was by the Mahomedans called “ lesser Java,” Dr. Fergusson thinks that 
that was the island visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree with Mr. Beal 
in thinking that in all likelihood it was Java itself. Inthe Yavadvipa, 
Fa-Hian tells us **heretica and Brahmans flourished, but the law of 
Buddha is not much known." If these Brahmans and heretics estab- 
lished a colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth century 
and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, they could 
not, if they were cut off from the parent country, develop out of it the 
fine Nágari lettera of the inscription before us, so clikein every 
respect to those in. use in Northern India four centuries later. And 
our inscription, as well as the remains of Buddhistic temples and 
monasteries, show that in the eighth century and even before there was 
a large population of the followers of Sákyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian 
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says that the law of Buddha was not much known when he visited the 
island, the Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. 
In an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in the Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was ''a large emigration 
of Buddhists from North India to Java nbout the eleventh century 
A.D., and these took with them a Nagari alphabet, which is a great 
contrast to the old Javanese character.” We now see the existence 
of this Nágari alphabet in the island in the latter part of the eighth 
century of the Christian era, and also of a large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Javais very rarely noticed. The “ Yavadvipa 
adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarnadvipa which has been 
identified with Sumatra have been mentioned in the Kishkindhákánda 
of the Ramayana; and in the Kathásaritságara Indian merchants are 
represented as trading with Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the 
name of Nárikela or the cocoanut island, Karpüra or the camphor 
island, and Katáha. The Kathisaritsdgara is professedly a trans- 
lation of or a compilation based on Gunádhya's Brihatkathá, a work 
which must have been composed in the first or second century 
of the Christian era, If, therefore, this work which has vot yet 
been recovered contained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the 
other islands of the eastern Archipelago, the connection of India 
with those islands must have begun very early. And this is con- 
firmed by Fa-Hian's statement in the beginning ofthe fifth century 
that Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. The traditional 
accounts of the Javanese refer the foundation of the first Indian colony 
toa person whom they call Adi Saka or the original Saka, the founder 
of the Saka era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it. It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise meaning of 
the tradition is; but what appears to me to be in all likelihood the 
true sense is that some princes or chiefs of the Saka or Scythian race 
which, we know, had established itself in India about the begin- 
ning of the Saka era, and had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident 
from the coins and inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayint and 
Kattiawar, established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time 
after the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and Jed to the establishment of a 
Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, must have 
carried them further to the east. 
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Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it has shown 
in India. From about the first century before the Christiap era to 
about the beginning of thé fourth many of the Indian provinces were held 
by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian Greek), Saka, and Palhava races 
who had settled in the country. They, however, did not communicate 
any new religion to the Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either 
Buddhism or Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the 
restoration of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died a natural 
death, But now a new and serious danger threatened the existence 
of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no toleration for other 
religions, established an empire in India. But though they held the 
country for five centuries and:forcibly converted Hindus to Mahome- 
danism and pulled down their temples, from time to time, when the 
religious zeal of their princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible 
effect of their domination was to add a Mahomedan fraction to the 
population of India, Mahomedanism did exert an indirect influence 
over some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In Java, 
‘on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as conquerors but as 
missionaries; but in a short course of time they succeeded in convert- 
ing the whole island to their faith, and Hinduism was compelled to take 
refuge in the small island of Bali, where it flourishes at the present 
day. But with the destraction of Hinduism, the blood of the foreign 
colonists, who “ had persevered for nearly nine centuries in adorning 
the island with edifices almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had 
become,” according to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and 
their energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to make a 
reflection or two which it is almost impossible for an English-knowing 
Hindu in the present condition of kis country to avoid, when engaged 
on such a subject as this. If, from the first century of the Saka 
era to about the twelfth, Brahmans and other Hindu castes set at 
naught the prohibition of the Sástras against crossing the sea, and went 
on voyages lasting for ninety days and more, there is no reason why 
they should not do so in this nineteenth century of that era and go 
to Europe and America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the 
Hindus of those days displayed in thus keeping a conatant intercourse 
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with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing colo- 
nies there and imparting to the native Polynesians their own civili- 
zation, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present condition that 
is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the innate capacities of 
our race. If, according to the interpretation I have ventured to put 
on the Javanese tradition, it was in consequence of their contact with 
the Sakas that the Indian Aryas first showed those qualities, we have 
by our side at the present day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. 
Let us accept his guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and 
move on in all the fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in which we have been considering. 


11 


Art. IL. —4 New Edict of Asoka. By M. Emile Senarr. 
Bead 15th March 1888. 


You recollect that the principal set of the edicts of Asoka, those 
which can be embraced under the name of the Fourteen Edicts, were 
known until recently in five versione, more or less complete and in 
better or worse preservation. It is about three years, I suppose, since 
we learned from Ueneral Cunningham of the existence of another series, 
written like this last, in the Indo-Aryan character, at Mansera, on 
the road leading to Cashmere by Abbottabad. You can easily imagine 
that Mansera was among the intended stages of my journey when I 
started for India, I was on the way there when I heard at Mathura 
from Dr. J. Burgess, that at Shahbaz Garhi, quite close to the inscrip- 
tions previously known, a new one had just been discovered by Captain 
Deane, Assistant Commissioner at Hoti Murdan, and from the rubbing 
which he showed me I saw that we had here the twelfth edict, the only 
one of the fourteen which had been missing at Shahbaz Garhi. Among 
the versions written in Indo-Pali characters, that of Girnar, being so 
carefully executed and so remarkably preserved, undoubtedly holds the 
first rank. Mansera, Shahbaz Garhi, Girner then, these were my 
three stages. When you leave the dik bungalow at Mansera, a lane 
which goes round the village to the north crosses the river, and follow- 
ing among fallen rocks, the deep bed which the torrent has cut, for 
itself leads you into a kind of vast circle, the floor of which forms a 
stately plain, and which is surrounded on all sides by hills of various 
sizes, are overlooked towards the north by the snowy mountains of 
Khagan and Cashmere. To the left, some hundred yards from the 
stream, is a low hill, completely covered with a confused mass of 
bouldere, large and small. It is on two of these boulders that the 
inscriptions are written. The first is engraved on one face only, which 
1s turned to the east, and contains the first eight edicts. It would 
seem to have comeout from its original position ; the lines are inclined, 
and the lowest of them come so near the ground, and on the right side 
are so encumbered with fragments of rock, as not to be easily read, 
aud to render it difficult to obtain satisfactory rubbings. The second 
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block, which is perhaps thirty yards distant, is engraved on two faces 
to the north-east and to the south-east. The first contains edicts nine 
to eleven, and the other the twelfth. To sum up, Mansera gives us 
a new version, more or less complete, of the first twelve edicts. I have 
little doubt that the two last had also been engraved here, but they do 
not seem now to be known ofas in existence by the inhabitants; and 
the hurried search I was able to undertake on the spot led to no result. 
It may be that the inscription has fallen down with the face against 
the ground, or that it is more or less entirely buried. It is precisely 
such a circumstance which has delayed so long the discovery of the 
twelfth edict at Shahbaz Garhi. Only some weeks ego did Captain 
Deane, while stepping once more through that celebrated place which 
had been before searched over by experienced and devoted archseolo- 
gists, notice a few characters on a stone just emerging from the 
soil. In clearing away the surrounding ground, he brought to light an 
entire and well preserved inscription, which is nothing else, as I told 
you before, than the previously missing version of the twelfth edict, 
This boulder lies just at the foot of the hill, on the steep slope of which, 
&bout forty yards higher up, the other boulder stands in marvellous 
equilibrium, which contains on its two faces, on one side the first seven 
edicts, on the other the thirteenth and the fourteenth, both faces, 
especially the second, much corroded by time, but still capable of yield- 
ing to a patient study, conducted with perseverance and sufficient 
leisure, many corrections to the current version. I do not need to 
insist upon the interest of those good tidings. Of course, these are 
text8 which are known to us in other versions, and the general sense of 
which is sufficiently established. But it is precisely the version the 
least well preserved and the least settled, which isin this way controlled 
and completed by a parallel version which will enable us to fill up 
more than one gap, and clear up more than one doubt. I will add, 
that these inscriptions of the North-West, if some conjectures, which 
I have elsewhere expressed prove true, as I hope they may, would be 
precious and unique relics of that conquest of North India by the 
Persians, of which we know so little. It is, perhaps, through the 
influence of the Persian chancellery that the alphabet in which they 
are written has found its way to India; while, on the other hand, it 
may be from some tradition of the Persian kings that an Emperor of 
India borrowed the idea of engraving long memorials on the rock, 
Be that as it may, the scarcity of iuscriptious written in these Aramean 
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characters insure some importance even to paleographic niceties. The 
two versions of Mansera and Shahbaz Garhi are geographically so 
near each other and on the whole so exactly alike, that there can be 
no question here of looking for different dinlects. The few points in 
which they differ are all the more significant, and I had the satisfac- 
tion, in comparing the two, to light on certain facts of a kind to con- 
firm two opinions which I have elsewhere attempted to establish : the 
one that the orthography of those inscriptions is in certain respects of 
a learned character, aiming not so much at producing the actual pro- 
nunciation as at approaching the etymological form of the word ; the 
other, that even in the versions where, as here in the North-West, the 
orthography reflects a dialect different from the official Magabho of 
Aéoka, it undergoes and reveals the influence of that dialect in some 
isolated cases. ` 

At Shahbaz Garhi: The twelfth edict is engraved ona separate 
stone, that has just been discovered by Captain Deane. At Mansera 
it has the face of a stone to itself. In both itis engraved with 
greater care than the rest of the long context. You will permit me to 
put before you the terms of this edict, the sense of which can, in my 
opinion, be conclusively settled. 

“ King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, honours all the sects whether 
of ascetics or of householders. lie honours them with alms and 
with honours of various kinds. But the king, beloved of the gods, 
lays less weight on alms and on worship than he desires the increase 
of their common essence. This progress implies without doubt many 
diversities. But for all sects it hasa common source which is 
moderation iu language, that is to say, that one should not exalt 
his own sect by speaking evil of the others, that one should not 
depreciate them without reason, that one should on the contrary render 
on all occasions to other sects the honours due. By doing so, one will 
work for the advance of his own sect, and at the same time be of use 
to the others. By doing otherwise each one will injure his own sect, 
and at the same time injure the others. Ile who exalts his own sect by 
depreciating all others, does so, of course, out of regard for his own, 
with the intention of glorifying it. Well, by so doing he only, on the 
contrary, strikes a severe blow at his own sect, Therefore, concord 
alone is good, so that all should listen and like to listen to the beliefs 
of each other, This is, indeed, the wish of the king beloved of the 
gods that all the sects be learned, and profess pure doctrines. Let 
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all, whatever be their faith, be well assured that the king beloved of 
the gods, thinks less of alms and of worship than he desires to see the 
increase of the common and mutual respect of all sects. To this end 
the officers of Dharma, the officers charged with the oversight of the 
females, and other officials are directed to work. The fruit of their 
labours is the good of all the sects and the glory of religion.” We are 
accustomed by more than one example to see the ancient sovereigns of 
India show equal favour to different communions, and to distribute 
their gifts impartialiy among contending sects. It is not always easy 
to make out the real motive, breadth of mind, a mystical blending of 
religious superstitious fear or matter of policy, which has inspired them. 
It is certain that these words are unique in the past of India, and I 
know of nothing which does it more honour than this edict of tolera- 
tion, so clear, so firm, and yet so simple. May we not add that the 
place of honour which the king secured for it, while it shows the very 
special importance he attached to this one of his edicte, must increase 
our respect and admiration for him? But we are here met by a small 
problem which I only wish to touch in passing. This very twelfth 
edict is wanting in two of the known versions of tbe series, at Dhauli 
and Yangada: it is missing along with the eleventh and the thirteenth, 
No one, so far as I know has suggested a reason for this. As regards 
the thirteenth edict the reason: appears to me to be clear, That edict 
chiefly tells us how the conquest of Orissa (the country of Dhauli and 
Yangada), and the horrors then committed, were for Aéoka, the be- 
ginning of his conversion to the Buddhistic doctrines of merey and 
peace. We can easily understand why he should not have felt bouud 
himself to perpetuate such a recollection in the very country which, as 
he tells us, had so heavily felt the weight of his army. The eleventh 
‘edict may have been left out, as soon as omissions were practised, as 
being of secondary i:»portance. In fact, it is only an amplification in 
other terms of moral advice, repeated again aud again in other places, 
But what shall we say of the twelfth? The best reason which I can 
see for its being omitted in Orissa lies perhaps again in the too recent 
recollections of that violent conquest. The Brahmins and the men 
of every creed had been, as the king owns himself, so badly treated 
that possibly he may have feared that the precept coming from him 
might seem strange in a country which his practice had so ill 
prepared for it. At all events, these counsels of toleration, if they 
could be heard and understood, would be of use even to-day in the 
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country of the edicts. No sooner had the new stone been unearthed 
at Shahbaz Garhi than fanaticism roused the inhabitants against 
it. It bears the fresh marks of attempts to deface it, which were put 
an end to only by the activity and zeal of Captain Deane, Who will 
give us back the statues disfigured in our own day, as they emerged 
from the earth, sometimes by the very men to whom they had been 
entrusted in that country of Gandhara? Who willrestore the broken 
noses, the amputated legs, and sliced-off arms ? 

But had these inscriptiors and moral exhortations spread by the 
king in so many places, all the practical importance and immediate 
utility which seem to be implied in their contents and tone? I cannot 
help doubting it. I have told you that at Mansera the edicts are 
engraved in a desert place, hard to get at now, and which can never 
have been less s0. At Shahbaz Garhi there are some traces of the 
existence of an ancient city. But even there the rock is half-way 
up a steep hill in a place that cannot have been much frequented, and 
the inscriptions are placed in such a way that the reading, for 
example, of the thirteenth and fourteenth edicts must always have 
been a task of difficulty. At Girnar, we are in a place which 
seems to have been, from very ancient times, consecrated by religious 
sentiment. But here, too, the inscription, although very carefully 
engraved, cannot be rend entire from the foot of the rock, and there 
are several of the edicts at the beginning which, even with the 
indispensable aid of a ladder, are decidedly not comfortable reading. 
To examine some of the lines I had to travel over the rock on 
all fours, aud then read them upside down. Were the king’s wishes 
betrayed by the stupidity of his officers? [t appears to me more prob- 
able that in engraving these texts he had no illusion as to their practi- 
cal effect, but was actuated partly by the desire of leaving durable wit- 
ness of the sentiments and ideas, partly also, perhaps, by the prospect 
of the moral merit he would store up, even by the fact that he 
multiplied in this way virtuous exhortations. Was it not a similar in- 
spiration which has led sasmany people to add temple to temple, serv- 
ing no practical purpose, in desert places, on the summit of such bare 
mountains as Satrunjaya and Girnar? If I lay any stress on this re- 
mark, it is because the fact would be rather favourable to the specu- 
lations I have had occasion to submit elsewhere with regard to 
the language of the inscriptions. It furnishes a good esplanation of 
two peculiarities which, I hope, I have made clear—one, the use of 
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Magadhi, the dialect of the royal capital, in places where it was in no way 
the language ofthe country. The other, the use, specially in the western 
sets, at Shahbaz Garhi, Mansera and Giruar, of a half learned system 
of orthography which could not but have disconcerted the ordinary 
reader, I have only one more remark to offer. I have told you of 
the places where the fourteen edicts have been discovered at Dhauli 
and Yangada in the south of Orissa, at Khalsi, at the entrance of the 
hilly region of the Western Himalaya, at Shahbaz Garhi and at Man- 
sera, towards Cashmere and Cabul, at Girnar, not far from the sea, 
and towards the western extremity of India. We must add Gutpataka, 
where Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and Mr. Campbell have discovered 
the traces of another series. It may well be that we have so far only 
a few of the inscriptions set up by Piyadasi, and we may still hope for 
more than one unexpected discovery. For the present does it not 
seem as if the series of fourteen edicts were especially meant by the 
king to mark out his frontiers? It was at all events a noble and 
honourable way of denoting the doors of his empire. Does he not 
devote several passages of his memorials to telling us of what he has 
done or tried to do even beyond those limits of his charity, aud at- 
tempts of conversion pushed on one side as far as Ceylon, and on the 
other side up to the distant kingdoms of the Greeks, in the countries of 
Antiochus Ptolemy, Alexander and Magas? As far as our western 
world is concerned, these efforts cannot have penetrated very far. 
That is no reason why we should refuse our sympathy to this old east- 
ern king who cared for our distant West, in a confused way perhaps, 
but with good will and charity. The West has paid its debt to him, 
thanks to the genius of Prinsep, by restoring to him the glory of his 
forgotten works, and it is even now with feelings of sympathy, mixed 
with scientific curiosity that we renew to-day, and that others will 
renew after us, these pilgrimages to the monuments of Asoka, and 
that, now conscious of the tie which binds India to our West, we grect 
in them the earliest Indian witness to relations of peace and good will 
between the most widely separated membersef our Aryan family, The 
more precious the witness is, the more it behoves us to preserve it 
intact? I cannot say if to this end everything which is possible and 
desirable has been done. At Girnar the rock which bears along with 
the edicts of Aégoka, inscriptions of Rudradaman and Skandagupta has 
been enclosed within a light construction which will preserve it from 
the injury of time and of men. Iam told that the honour of this 
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measure belongs to the late Dewan. Could not some similar protec- 
tion be given to the inscriptions of the North-West? If such care had 
been bestowed from the beginning, I believe that almost the whole 
text would be perfectly clear at Shahbaz Garhi. I confess that 
I should go further and see no inconvenience, if specimens, as, for 
example, the twelfth edict at Shahbaz Garhi, in the case of which the 
operation would bean easy one, were removed to some museum in 
India, whose chief ornament they would be. Atall events it would be 
easy, and it is very desirable to take most careful casts of these monu- 
ments. Distributed among several of the principal centres of India, 
and perhaps also of Europe, they would be safe from all hazards of 
new injury, and bean object of study of the highest interest. An 
unhappy fate seems to spread over our too rare inscriptions in Indo. 
Aryan character. Very few have been published, as, for example, 
that of Sue Vihar by Mr. Hoernle, in a satisfactory and definitive way, 
and for a great number of them we do not even know—at least I. have 
not been able to discover—where they now are. That is an additional 
reason why we should jealously protect those which cannot escape us 
except by the ravages of time, but which have already so cruelly 
suffered. I esteem myself fortunate to have had this opportunity of 
suggesting this wish before one of the highest and most enlightened 
representatives of power in India. I feel certain that Asoka can rely 
on the zeal of his successor here. I cannot stop, gentlemen, without 
thanking you once more for your hospitality. This day, almost the 
last of my stay in India, will crown my recollections. 
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Art, III.—Moeinoir of the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
LL.D., Ph.D. Bv JavenitaL UMIASHANKAR YAJNIK. 


Read 21st May 1888. 


“It is sad to think of Pandit Bhagvánlál dying so early, and with so 
little record left of his learning and talents"—so wrote Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, Bo.C.S., C.1.E., Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer, in a 
note addressed to the writer of this paper in March last. The remark, 
as will appear later on, is most true. Mr, Campbell had had unusual 
opportunities of learning a great deal of the Pandit's work, and of 
his character and learning in connection with the antiquerian portion 
of the volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer generally, and the discovery of 
the Aéoka Inscriptions at Sopárá and the project of an early history of 
Gujarát in particuler. Two months before his death the Pandit had a 
presentiment that his end was near, It was only a question of a few weeks, 
he said to us, when J, in company with my friend, Rao Bahádur Bhim- 
bhái Kirpárám (who, when Assistant Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer, 
took adeep interest in Bhagvánlál's work), paid a visit to the Pandit at 
his house in Wálkeshwar in February last. He welcomed his friends, 
because conversation with them, he said, revived his drooping spirits 
and made him for a time forget his pain, We found him sitting 
on a cushion in a contemplative mood, very much after the 
manner of a Jain Tirthankar. We saw him much reduced : he 
was suffering from dropsy: his chest had grown disproportionately 
large: his legs were swollen. We saw him dictating, though with 
bated breath, his last views on the genealogy of the Kshatrap dynasty 
to Mr. Vithalji Keshavji Dvivedi, Superintendent of the Gokuldás 
Tejpál Boarding School and Sanskrit College. Mr. Vithalji was taking 
down in English the remarks which the Pandit was dictating in 
Gujaráti, Pointing to the portion already taken down, the’ Pandit 
said : —''This is my last contribution to Indian archeology. It con- 
tains views which I have arrived at after a careful and continuous 
study, extending over twenty-six years, of the Ksbatrap coins and 
inscriptions. The writing of this fragment I looked upon in the light 
of a debt I owed to archeology, and now that I am in a fair way towards 
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its completion, it is no small relief to me to know that I am in a posi- 
tion to redeem my pledge in respect of one at least of the numerous 
literary projects over which my mind had been ruminating for several 
years, and the execution of which was only a question of leisure and 
steady application." He did not fear to die. He thought he had 
devoted the best portion of his life to good, honest, substan- 
tial work. The only regret he felt was that he had been unable to 
commit to writing, even by way of rough notesin his mother- 
tongue, Gujaráti, the final results of all his enquiries and thoughts. 
The fact was that some fresh coins he met with, some inacriptions, 
stone or copper-plate, that he came across or heard of, aroused his 
curiosity, and set him on a new train of thoughts. And his mind was 
not at rest till he had heard the last of the coin, or the copper-plute, 
or stone inscription, or dealt with it in a practical manner. This drew 
him off from the execution of his settled plans. Latterly, he found it 
scarcely possible to carry out his long-cherished design of publishing to 
the world, with the aid of the knowledge which recent advances in arche- 
ology gave him, a history of Gujarát from the early Hindu period down 
to about the thirteenth century of the Christian era, Bhagvánlál was 
also well aware that he could not carry out many of his other projccts, 
and that some of the best results of the knowledge he had laboured for 
years to acquire must perish with him, And the world must be 
considered poorer by so much as Bhagvánlál could not leave behind him 
in the shape of some solid memorial of all the vast stores of information 
respecting the antiquities of India that he possessed. My friend, Ráo 
Bahádur Bhimbhái, however, suggested that though it was now scarcely 
possible to do that which the Paudit himself was unable to carry out 
in his lifetime, yet some efforts might and should be made to jot down 
on paper from his own lips some of the reminiscences of his personal 
life,—some account of his travels in India and on its frontiers— 
if his health permitted of his dictating the same to any one 
of us. The papers, argued Mr. Bhimbhái, published by the Pandit 
from time to time in the journals of the learned societies in India 
and Europe, and in the Indian Antiquary, will doubtless bear witnes: 
to his labours in the field of Indian archeology, but such papers cannot 
satisfy the curiosity of those who wished to know something about his 
personal character —something as to what he was—how he came te study 
archeology—what he did for its advancement—what tours he uudertook 
in pursuance of his plans— what results those tours viclded — bov 
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they enabled the late Dr. Bháu Dáji and himself to advance archeology 
many steps further—how they acquired for him a European reputation 
for scholarship, aud entitled him to the esteem and confidence of 
scholars in India and Europe. It was in this respect that public curio- 
sity needed to be gratified. Bhagvánlál thought favourably of the sug- 
gestion, and pramised to tell us something about himself on my consent- 
ing to visit him at intervals, and take down what he said. This I did, 
The notes thus taken have been put by me into shape; they could not 
be completed on account of the health of the Pandit having given way. 
He grew worse from day to day till he breathed his laston the 
l6th March. These notes, which have chiefly a biographical interest, 
I wish to be looked upon more in the light of a salvage from a ship- 
wreck, but such as they are, I crave your kind permission to lay 
them before the Society, believing that personal accounts of eminent 
Iudians, if left unrecorded while memories of them are fresh, are apt 
to be irretrievably lost in oblivion. 

On my next visit to Pandit Bhagváulál, the first thing he asked me 
to do was to put my attestation to his Will, which was written out 
and which he was about to sign. He signed the Will before me, and I 
attested it. This Will differs from ordinary wills made by natives 
of India in respect (1) of the nature of the property generally willed 
away, (2) of the persons or parties to whom it is bequeathed, 
and (3) of the directions it gives, not merely for the disposal of his 
property, but in regard to the ceremonies to be observed after his 
death. It is this characteristic of the Will that possesses for it an 
interest for the scholar, the antiquarian, and the social philosopher. In 
the course of a literary life extending over 26 years, Pandit Bhagvanlál 
had travelled over many parts of India in search of knowledge, in 
research of coins, inscriptions, manuscripts and archeological curiosities. 
The result was a collection of literary treasure unique in its kind, useful 
for all time, and forall persons interested in oriental scholarsbip. One 
important part of it comprised a collection of MSS. of the Budhistic 
literature of Nepál, of Jain works, and of a few MSS. belonging to the 
Bráhman portion of the Vedic literature. Another portion consisted 
of a valuable collection of the coins of the Western Kshatraps, num- 
bering over 700. Among them are some fine specimens, and in them 
are four new kings. There are also coins of the Sátkarni and other 
kings of Southern India. The rest contain groups of unknown coins 
of very ancient times. Among the most important in his collection of 
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iuscriptions is the lion-pillar eapital which Pandit Bhagvánlál brought 
from Mathurá in one of his northern India tours, and which bear 
inscriptions in Bactro-Pali characters. “These,” says the Will, "are 
most valuable inscriptions, inasmuch as they throw important light on 
the Kshatrap and Scythian periods." The directions he leaves to his 
executor, Mr. Karsandás Vallabbdás, as to the disposal of his literary 
wealth, are these :—The whole of his collection of MSS. he makes 
over to this Society for the purpose of being deposited in its Library, 
with a request to the Committee of Management of the Society 
that “they will kindly permit these MSS. to be kept in the empty 
bock-shelf side by side with the shelf which contains the Sanskrit 
MSS. of my guru and master, Dr. Bháu Daji.” The top part of 
the shelf to bear the superscription of ‘* Bhagránlál Indraji, Pupil of 
Dr. Bháu Dáji" His collection of coins the Pandit directs to be 
dedicated to the British Museum, where, says he, “ it should be kept in 
a separate place with my name over it." Such of the copper-plate aud 
stone inscriptions as are not his, the Pandit wishes to be made over to 
their respective owners, taking care to ** obtain their receipt.” ‘The 
rest," says he, ‘‘ which are mine, I make over to the British Museum 
on condition of their being kept in a separate place, due entry being 
made of them iu the books of the Museum. 

About the lion-pillar inscription the Pandit gives the following direc- 
tions :—“ Inu this my collection of inscriptions is a lion-figured pillar 
with inscriptions in Bactro-Pali characters, This gift is simply 
invaluable, and the Curator of the British Museum should be requested 
to arrange for the pillar being put up on the best aud finest wooden 
or stone pedestal, so that the lower inscription on the pillar should 
not suffer in the least thereby. Aad I do trust that this request on 
my part in favour of what I esteem to be a most precious heirloom 
is one which will with pleasure be acceded to. In like manner 1 
give over likewise to the British Museum copies made with hand 
or rubbings taken of all my inscriptions," A little further on 
the Pandit says :—'' And furthermore, all my copper, brass, and stone 
images, engravings and objects of antiquarian interest, I bequeath to 
the British Museum, to be kept there along with my other presenta- 
tions," I trust that Dr. Peterson, who is now in communication with 
the authorities of the British Museum on the subject of their 
transmission to their final resting-place, will take steps to arrange that 
the wishes of the Pandit are fully conformed to. The Library of 
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the Pundit, consisting of valuable published works ou Indian Antiqui- 
ties, he directs to be made over to the Bombay Native General 
Library. 

I take leave to exhibit to the mecting photographs of the lion- 
figured pillar taken by the Pandit himself and the collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by him to the Society. There is also on the table the 
Pandit's monograph on the pillar inscriptions describing the nature and 
importance of his crowning discovery. As it is, the monograph is not 
ina fit state for publication, but I am sure that Dr. Peterson, who has 
the charge of it, will do ample justice to the subject. Ishall not antici- 
pate its contents here as I desire to see the Pandit receive the full credit 
which rightly belongs to him in connection with this discovery. You 
have scen that the Pandit attaches, and very properly, I think, great 
value to this pillar. The reason of this lies in the fact that the two 
inscriptions upon it record the names of sixteen members of the 
Kshatrap house, and that these names supply a link or links in the 
Kshatrap genealogy. It may not be out of place here to suggest that 
before transmitting this lion- figured pillar to its destination in London, 
Dr. Peterson will kindly allow it to remain for some time in the 
University library, where it lies at present, with a view to satisfy the 
curiosity of those who may desire to inspect this latest archeological 
wonder, 

Pandit Dhagvánlál had no son or heir to succeed to his property. 
“My Sakha,”’ says he, “ends with me," His house at Wálkeshwar he 
directed to be put in charge of the Cutchi Bhatia community whose 
affairs are managed by the house of Jivrá) Bálu, the place to be used as 
n sanitarium by those amongst high-caste [indus who wish to reside 
at Wálkeshwar for the benefit of their health. 

So far for his property. But the Pandit lays down directions as to 
how his body should be disposed of, and what his relatives should do 
in respect of funeral ceremonies. And here may be mentioned a fact 
which may strike some as curious, butis not out of the routine of ordi- 
nary Hindu life. It is not unusual for Brahmans to perform their own 
funeral ceremonies during their lifetime (jvat &riy/) in anticipation of 
death. Dhagvánlál had himself performed such ceremonies relating to 
himself during his lifetime. Ile accordingly directed in bis Will that 
these ceremonies need. not be repeated. It he died out of Bombay, 
he wished his body to be consigned to flames by those of his Brahman 
friends who attended him. 1£ he died in Bombay, he desired it to be 
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burnt according to directions laid down by him. These directions 
give the details of the ceremonies to be followed by his relatives, such 
as the sprinkling over his body of the Ganges water brought by him 
from ` Benares, and covering it with the sacred cotton sheet. “My 
relatives or friends," says he, * should carry the dead body to the 
burning-place, repeating the name of God while proceeding there." He 
desired expressly that no male or female member of his caste was 
to weep after him as is the Hindu custom. Women were not 
to be present at the time at all Persons composing the funeral 
procession were to return to his house, take rest, and disperse. 
Letters intimating his death were to be written to the members 
of his family at Junághad, strictly enjoining the male members 
not to weep, and the female members not to beat their breasts. 
“ With the greatest humility,” says he, “I beseech my relatives and 
friends to consider how great a sin it is to act contrary to the wishes of 
the former owner of what would then be a helpless corpse." These 
directions were generally faitbfully carried out. 

To tura to the particulars of the Pandit's life. Pandit Bhagvánlál 
Indrají was born at Junázhad in Kathiawád, on the 3rd of Kártik 
shad of the Samrat year 1896, corresponding with the 7th of November 
1839, of the Christian era. He belonged to the class of Prasnorá Nágar 
Bráhmans, one of the six sub-divisions of the caste of Nágar Bráhmans. 
The Prasnorá Nagars are scattered over Porbandar, Junághad, Navá- 
nagar, Morvi, and other parts of Kathiawád, They are a hereditary 
literary class, following the profession of Veda-reciting, reading and 
interpreting the epic poems, the Purans, and the Dharma Sastras. A 
good number of them are Vaidyas or medical practitioners, whilst 
others are astrologers. Bhagvánlál, the youngest of the three sons of 
Indraji, after receiving the usual amount of instruction given in the 
indigenous schools of his time, studied Sanskrit and medicine under 
his father's roof. Unfortunately there was in his time no Anglo- 
Vernacular or High School in Junághad, where he could study 
English. His ignorance of English was a drawback to the Pandit 
as he advanced in his favourite study of archeology and grew in re- 
putation. Especially did it prove a serious impediment to him after the 
death of Dr. Bhéu Dáji, and after his name had become well-known 
amongst scholars in India and Europe. Amongst letters and enquiries 
addressed to him by European scholars, those from Dr. Bühler appear 
to be the only ones written in Gujaráti. The special accomplish- 
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ment of this scholar was doubtless n matter of the greatest satisfac- 
tion to him, as he was able to correspond with Dr. Bühler in Guja- 
ráti, In corresponding with other scholars he invariably got friends 
to help him, but the necessity of applying to them for such help was 
somewhat galling to his spirit. He tried hard, ata later stage, to 
overcome this difficulty by assiduous application, but he found Eng- 
lish idiom at his age not very easy to master, though his acquaintance 
with it was just enough to enable him to read and understand ordinary 
English tolerably well. In all his epigraphical and archeological 
work, however, he was ever ready to acknowledge the kind help he 
received from his European and Native friends. 

But though it was not possible for Junághad to equip Bhagvánlál 
with the means of acquiring a knowledge of English, it had that which 
excited his curiosity, which procured him introduction to the society 
of the learned, and which laid the foundation of his future career. 
The Girnér hills, famous for their inscriptions of the edicts of 
Ašoka and of the Šáh and Gupta dynasties, lie contiguous to Juná- 
ghad. Bhagvánlál had seen these inscriptions frequently in his visits to 
Girnár and felt a strong desire to be able to read them, but being in 
old Páli characters they were to him like a sealed book. To fathom 
their secrets became a passion with him, but neither in Junághad nor 
in Kathiawád did these ancient characters excite curiosity or interest 
amongst the Pandits or indigenous Sanskrit scholars of his time. 

How Bhagvanlal learnt to decipher and interpret cave characters it 
may be interesting to know. It appears that Colonel Lang, Political 
Agent of Kathiawád, took much interest in these Girnár inscriptions. 
He it was who had supplied facsimiles of the Asoka inscriptions on the 
Girnár rock to James Prinsep, and it was from a careful study and 
collation of them with copies received by him from Dhauli and Kapurdi 
Giri that Prinsep was able to announce his discoveries of the names of 
Antiochus and Ptolemy in the edicts, and to frame from an examination 
of them and of other coins and inscriptions a complete system of the 
alphabet of old Pali characters which served as a key for deciphering 
other inscriptions. About 1854, Colonel Lang handed over to Mr. 
Manishankar Jatáshankar, an intelligent Jundghad Nágar Brihman, a 
thin paper containing the Indian Páli alphabet taken from Prinsep’s 
journal for April 1838, saying ‘these are the characters of your Girnár 
inscriptions.’ | Bhagvánlál, who had the copy shown to him, offered to 
take a tracing of them on paper. lle brought the paper home, and 
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taking a thin piece of post paper, and dipping it into oil, placed it over 
Mr. Manishankar’s copy, and took two excellent tracings, both of which 
he stitched on separate pieces of foolscap paper. ‘Subsequently,’ says 
he, ‘I inked all the letters on the tracings. It is true this process 
interfered slightly with the cleanliness of the tracings, but it made the 
letters more legible. One tracing I gave over to Mr. Manishankar; the 
other I kept for my own use, With the help of this alphabet Bhag- 
vánlál tried to read the Rudra Dámá inscription on the Girnár rock. 
He found, however, that the inscription abounded in compound letters 
and mátrás, with which he had not made himself familiar. Not 
despairing of the ill-success of his first attempt, he wrote to a friend 
in Bombay requesting to purchase for him and send to Junághad any 
works or journals treating of the Girnár rock inscriptions. Accordingly, 
copies of the journals of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the journals of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society were sent to him. The receipt of these journals 
gave a new stimulus to his studies. What he did to thoroughly master 
the old rock characters was to write out from the printed inscriptions a 
line inold characters, and its transcript in Sanskrit below each letter. In 
this way he acquired facility in mastering the varieties of form which 
each letter of theold Páli alphabet assumed at different periods. He was 
also able to make out any new or unfamiliar letter he came across. Thus 
prepared, he ventured to renew his attempt to decipher the original 
Rudra Dámá inscription on the Girnár rock. ‘I used," says he, 
“to start from Junághad in time to be on the rock of the Rudra Dámá 
inscription at four in the afternoon and work at it till a little before 
sunset, and return home about the time of lamp-light. In this way I 
was able not only to read every letter of the Rudra Dámá inscription, 
but to supply such of the omissions as I found out in Prinsep's copy. 
I also discerned what incorrect letters had got into Prinsep's tran- 
script. In this way I made out an entirely new transcript of the Rudra 
Dama inscription," — Bhagvánlál's facilities in deciphering inscriptions 
and his interest in the work generaly grew with the increasing 
number of inscriptions he came to deal with. Col. Lang was so pleased 
with his progress that he used to call Bhagvánlál his ‘little antiqua- 
rian.” 

Among native scholars, however, the study of these Indian 
antiquities was at that time confined to a select few. In the Bombay 
Presidency the late Bál Sástri Jámbekar and Dr. Bháu Dáji were 
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perhaps the only two names then chiefly known to Anglo-Indian 
scholars who interested themselves in archeology. About this time 
Bhagvánlál was brought into contact with Mr. A.K. Forbes, who 
had for a time succeeded Colonel Lang as Political Agent cf Káthig- 
wád. Mr. Forbes' literary tastes ran in the same groove as those 
of Bhagvánlál. He recommended the Pandit to the notice of Dr. 
Bháu Déji. Dr. Bháu wrote to Bhagvánlál in October 1881, in- 
viting him to Bombay.  Bhagvánlál accepted the invitation and started 
for Bombay, taking with him sixty Kshatrap coins. On his arrival in 
Bombay, Bhagvánlál was introduced by Dr. Bháu Dáji to Mr, H. 
Newton, then President of this Society. Mr, Newton was at the time 
writing a paper on the Kshatrap dynasty. The sixty Kshatrap coins 
that Bhagvanlál placed before him interested him much. On one of 
them was the legend of Nahápán, This name and others which were 
clearly read out to Mr. Newton greatly pleased him. — Bhagvánlál also 
handed over to Dr. Bháu the correct transcripts he had made of the 
Rudra Dámá and Skandagupta inscriptions. He pointed out at the 
same time the urgent need of doing anew the whole work of decipher- 
ing the inscriptions of the Máurya, Sáh and Gupta dynasties on the 
Girnár rock. Dr. Bháu was much impressed with the importance of 
this work. He found Prof. H. H. Wilson's translation of the Sáh 
inscription in Mr. Thomas’ edition of Prinsep to be “anything 
but an improvement.” He accordingly deputed Bhagvánlál back 
to Junághad for this purpose. At Junághad Bhagvánlál learnt of the 
death of his father, on the performance of whose funeral ceremonies 
he set out for Girnár, and took facsimiles on paper and cloth 
of the Rudra Dámá and Skandagupta inscriptions. Copies were also 
made of them by hand and sent to Dr. Bháu at Bombay. Dr. 
Bháu was much pleased with the performance. The transcripts 
aud translations of the Sáh and Skandagupta inscriptions thus made 
formed the subject of a paper which Dr. Bháu Dáji read before this 
Society on the 14th August 1862. In this paper Dr. Bháu thus 
speaks of Bhagvánlál :— 

* Prof. Wilson's translation (of the Sáh inscription) is anything 
but an improvement. Having secured the services of a young Brahman 
who possessed a moderate knowledge of Sanskrit and of the cave 
character, I induced him to study the character well, and employed 
him last year to take copies leisurely and carefully of the three large 
inscriptions on the Junághad rock, the third being the celebrated 
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edicts of Asoka, The copies were brought to Bombay and carefully 
gone over, but not being quite satisfied, the young Pandit was again 
sent to Junághad, where he and another person copied the inscriptions, 
but independent of each other, and afterwards took facsimiles on 
paper and on cloth. The copies made by hand in small lettera 
were sent to me in Bombay, whilst the copyists remained at Junághad 
to receive suggestions, &c., from me. All possible variations having 
thus been carefully considered with my learned Pandit Pándurang 
Gopál Pádhyé, the mature result is now presented to the Society. 
I found the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob very useful as 
guides, but insufficient for the purposes of decipherment."* 

This translation differed in maoy important respects from that of 
Prinsep, doubtless on account of the imperfect nature of Prinsep's 
facsimile. The name of the lake, Sudaréana, which occurs at the 
very beginning of the inscription, was not recognised by Prinsep. 
Again, Prinsep's Áridama was only a mislection of Rudra Dámá, 
Moreover, an important historical fact in Dr. Bháu's translation, 
as pointed out by him in the paper, was the discovery that Rudra 
Dámá appeared to have been a grandson of Swámi Chashtana and 
not his son. "The inscription did contain the father's name, but that 
part of it was unfortunately completely lost. Ur. Bháu also pointed 
out from the translation that the name of the actual builder of the 
bridge over the Sudaréana lake was not the Palhava Mávya or con- 
tractor as rendered by Prinsep, but the Palhava Minister of Rudra 
Dámá, named Suvisákha, which Dr. Bháu considered to be a Sanskrit 
adaptation of the Persian name, Siavaksha, who seemed to have 
been appointed Governor of Anarta and Suráátra. It was not an 
uncommon thing for Hindu rulers, even in those early times, 
to appoint foreigners to provincial Goverporships, as in latter 
times it was an ordinary incident of the Mahomedan adminis- 
tration of India to appoint Hindus to the offices of ministers 
and provincial Governors. 

These Juodghad iuscriptions on the whole pleased Dr. Bháu Dáji 
so much that he decided upon taking Bhagvánlál into his employ- 
ment permanently. He accordingly asked Bhagvánlál to come to 
Bombay, promising him every help and offering every facility 
in the new field of archeological research, for which he had shown 
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peculiar fitness by the work he had already done. Bhagvanlal 
accordingly arrived in Bombay on the 24th April 1862. Dr. 
Bhau received the Pandit most kindly. He directed a tent to be 
pitched in the compound of his house to accommodate: the Pandit 
temporarily. Thus was formed a literary connection which lasted 
uninterruptedly till the death of the learned Doctor, The relations 
in which Dr. Bháu Dáji stood towards Bhagvánlál were, however, not 
those of master and servant, but rather of partners in a common 
concern, the object being to explore the archeological remains of this 
country and extend the boundaries of human knowledge with regard 
to the authentic history of ancient India. Dr. Bliáu Dáji could not 
afford to leave Bombay for any length of time. As most of you 
will remember, he was one of the busiest men of his day, He en- 
joyed a high reputation for medical and surgical skill. In fact, he 
was looked up to as the first and foremost amongst the earliest 
batch of native medical practitioners that the Grant Medical College 
turned out, He enjoyed a most extensive and lucrative practice 
amongst all classes of the native community in Bombay. But 
while thus distinguished in his profession, Dr. Bháu was also well 
known as a man of wide culture, of refined and cultivated tastes, the 
active spirit of many an importent movement which had the social, 
moral and political advancement of the people for its object; 
a patron of learning and of learned $ástris, who never turned 
their backs from him without feeling that he had the liberality of. the 
Bhoja of Avanti, and last, though not least, a scholar and an antiqua- 
rian burning with a desire to strike out something new from amongst 
the unexplored regione of literature and science in India. He thus needed 
the help of one who could do that by means of work out of Bombay, 
which he himself could scarcely afford todo. In Bhagvánlál he found 
a man just after his own heart, one who possessed the ardour of youth, 
an indomitable ecergy to work for days and months in distant 
places, and all for purely literary and scientific purposes, Each 
partner in this literary firm undertook to furnish his quota to the 
common stock, Dr. Bháu had mastered the literature of the Indian 
antiquities as it then existed in the English language. He had also had 
translations made for him into English of works written by German 
and French scholars on oriental subjects. He had thus kept himself 
abreast of the progress made in his time by Europe and America 
in the department of Indian antiquarian research, Pandit Bhagvánlál, 
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on the other haud, visited the very fountain sources of knowledge 
in different parts of India, such as caves, monasteries, rock-cut 
temples, &e., where old inscriptions could be found, and where know- 
ledge could be had at first hand. 

And now as to the operations of this literary firm, Ever since his 
first visit to the caves of Ajantá and Ellora in 1845, in company with 
Sir Erskine Perry, Dr. Bháu had felt a strong desire to undertake a 
thorough revision of their inscriptionsand paintings. He found Prinsep's 
copies incorrect : Dr. Bird's copies showed that no great efforts were 
made to ensure correctness. The Government of Bombay had 
engaged Lieutenant W. F. Brett to copy the cave inscriptions. Lieute- 
nant Brett's copies of the Ajantá inscriptions were sent to England, 
but judging of their character from two or three duplicates in the 
possession of this Society, Dr. Bháu found them to have been 
carelessly aud inaccurately taken. The one truth of which Dr. 
Bháu Dáji was by this time thoroughly convinced was that it was 
‘not possible for any person ignorant of the cave characters to take 
correct copies of the inscriptioas.’’* In February 1863, the Doctor paid 
a second visit to the caves in company with Dr. H. Carter. From morn- 
ing till sunset he was engaged in copying them, but the task was by 
no means easy or pleasant, as some of the inscriptions were at a great 
height and looked down on giddy precipices. He was not, however, 
able to complete them. The presence of Bhagvánlál in Bombay, in 
April 1863, appeared to Dr. Bháu a fit opportunity for completing 
the work he had begun. He accordingly deputed Bhagvánlál to 
the Ajantá caves. “ Notwithstanding great care and diligence,” says 
Dr. Bháu, “I found the time insufficient for thorough revision, 
and as important facts were expected from the rock inscriptions, which 
have never before been completely or correctly copied, I sent a young 
Pandit in my employment, who had made considerable progress iu the 
knowledge of the cave characters, to Ajanté with my draftsman 
in the latter part of May.” t Bhagvánlál carefully examined the 
doubtful letters in the copies taken by Dr. Bháu, and sent fresh copies, 
duly corrected, to him at Bombay, and awaited receipt at the caves of 
further remarks and suggestions from Dr. Bháu. On receipt of these 
suggestions, the copies underwent a further revision. Many of the 
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letters were made out by the evening and morning light, and by 
patient application and study on the spot as well as at home. Bhag- 
vánlál returned to Bombay from the caves in June, Thus carefully 
deciphered, the Ajantá inscriptions, which were twenty-three in 
number, with their transcripts and translations, were aubmitted with & 
paper by Dr. Bháu Dáji, read before this Society on the 10th July 1868, 
aud published in Volume VII. of our Journal. 

The rainy season of 1863 Bhagvánlál spent in Bombay. He 
was busily occupied in taking copies and making transcripts of 
inscriptions from the Caves at Násik, Kárli, Bhájá, Bhendar, Junnar, 
Pitalkhori, and Náneghát, 

On the 22ad December 1863, Dr. Bháu Dáji proceeded, in com- 
pany with Mr. Cursetji Nusserwanji Cama, Mr. Ardesir Framji Moos, 
and a number of friends, on a rapid tour through the south of India, 
the N.-W. Provinces, Bengal, and Upper India.* Before leaving 
Bombay, Dr. Bháu had arranged, on the recommendation of Sir 
Bartle Frere, to send Pandits Pándurang Gopál Padhyé and Bhag- 
vánlál to inspect the Jain Bhandárs at Jesselmere, and take copies of 
such of the works found therein as were rare or new and important. 
It was in the height of the cold season of 1864 that the two Pandits 
started on this literary expedition. They took their route by Karáchi 
and Sind. At Jesselmere they obtained the permission of the Durbar 
to examine the Bhandár containing the Jain MSS. The place where 
the MSS. were deposited was damp, and the work of sitting down and 
copying such of them as were found useful in such damp atmosphere 
brought on typhoid fever to Bhagvánlál and malarious fever to 
Pándurang Padhyé. They suffered from these fevers for twenty-two 
days out of the three months that they stopped there. On recovery, in 
May 1884, they returned to Bombay vid Deesa. 

The year 1865 and those which followed were not propitious to 
literary pursuits in Bombay. The sudden influx of cotton wealth into 
this City had turned men’s minds from sober pursuits. This prosperity 
was, as is well-known, short-lived, It was followed bya monetary crisis 
which was as sharp as it was sudden, Pandit Bhagvánlál accordingly 
thought the time was suitable for practically carrying out his long- 
conceived design of visiting ancient Hindu shrines throughout India, 


* A most interesting account of this tour has been given by Mr. A. F. 
Moos in his work, entitled *' Travels ia India.” 
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with a view to making a personal examination of all old inscriptions 
on stones, rocks and pillars. Iu this he was confirmed by what 
Dr. Bháu had seen and felt in his rapid tour in the N.-W. Provinces. 
* My. travels in various parts of India,” said Dr. Bháu Déji, “ have 
enabled me personally to examineand copy many valuable inscriptions on 
stones and rocks, and I am convinced that every one of the inscriptions 
on rocks, and almost every copper-plate grant published years ago, 
require thorough revision, whilst I know hundreds if not thousands 
of inscriptions on temples &c. which, if carefully examined by a 
competent person like Bhagvínlál, a flood of light could be thrown 
on the history and antiquities of India beyond the expectations of 
the most zealous Orientalists, who do not conceal their disappointment 
at the results of Indian historical researches."* Very serious import- 
ance was attached by scholars to more correct readings of old inscrip- 
tions. It was in fact the only condition on which Iodian archeology 
depended for its progress. Nothing illustrates the truth of this 
proposition better than an anecdote which points to a serious moral 
but which passes as a current joke in Gujarát even at the present 
day. The story goes that a letter addressed by a native of Márwád to 
a relative in Gujárát contained intimation couched in the following 
sentence :— 
LE S E LESE o 4-7 
By one person the sentence was read as :— 


ART strat att Tar BP Arar He 5 


i.e. Uncle died to-day (and) aunt bewails his loss. But this melan- 
choly news gave way to a cheerful feeling on another person decipher- 
ing and interpreting the same sentence as :— 


BTA ST3PHX Tay È ATAN Ale S 
i.e. Uncle has gone to Ajmere (and) aunt is at Kotah. 


Bhagvánlál obtained a year's leave from Dr. Bháu in 1868 to be 
absent in Upper India. He started by way of Nágpur and Jabalpur 
for Alláhabád, where he got the permission of the authorities for the 
erection of a scaffolding on the Alláhabád Lát or column, for the 
purpose of taking a facsimile on cloth of the inscription of Samudra- 
gupta, It took him five days to complete the work. The copy thus pre- 
pared was sent with its transcript to Dr. Bháu, who thought so highly 
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of it that he submitted it, with an English translation and remarks, 
to this Society.* In these remarks Dr. Bháu noticed many variations 
in the reading of the inscription, the most important of them con- 
sisting in the new names of Samudragupta’s contemporaries. From 
Alláhsbád the Pandit went to Benares, Bhitéri, Mathurá and Delhi. At 
Bhitári, but more especially at Mathurá, he took copies of many old 
inscriptions. General Cunningham’s description of Mathurá had led him 
to expect numerous antiquarian finds and in this his expectations were 
fulfilled. He determined to hold a thorough examination of old temples, 
places of religious worship, and of Buddhist mounds at Mathurá. From 
its bazaar he made purchases of Bactrian and Scythian coins and of 
curious old relics till he found that his purse had well-nigh run out. He 
returned to Bombay bringing with him copies of 35 inscriptions and a 
rich collection of coins and archeological curiosities. What he had seen 
in this tour stimulated him to further inquiry. Through the exértions 
of Dr. Bhéu D4j', the Junághad Durbar liberally promised to pay the 
expenses of a second literary expedition to Northern India. Bhagván- 
lál accordingly left Bombay on the 7th March 1871, well-equipped 
with influential recommendations and passes. At the instance of Dr. 
Bháu Dáji a demi-official circular, signed by Mr. C. J. Lyall, then 
Under-Secretary to the Government of India, was addressed to the 
Magistrates of Mathurá, Agra, Benares, Furruckabad, Gorukpore, 
Ghazeepur, and Allíhabád, informing them of the objects of the 
Pandit's visit, and requesting togive him every help in the prosecution 
of his research, and to take care that he was not molested in copying the 
inscriptions he might desire to see. In this tour Pandit Bhagvánlál 
was accompanied by his wife who shared with him his toils, experiences 
and troubles of jungle and tent life. He proceeded by way ot 
Khandwá, Omkereshwar, Indore, Ujjein, Bhojáwar, Bhilsá, Sánchi, 
Udayagiri, Benares, Alláhábad, Delhi, Kálei, Mathurá, and Agra. 
From Agra he proceeded to Gwalior. At Gwalior his wife's continued 
illness assumed a serious character, and he had to return by 
way of Alláhabád to Bombay in March 1872. Under Dr. Bháu'a 
treatment Mrs. Bhagvénlal’s condition took a turn for the better, 
and she recovered completely in the course of a few weeks, 
So Bhagvánlál once more decided to pay another visit to North- 
ern India. He was now thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
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of research. The greater the number of places he visited, the 
larger was the field opened to him for epigraphical study. This time 
also, under the arrangements made by Dr, Bháu, he was placed in 
funds by the Junághad Durbar to carry on his work. So off he 
started in December 1873 for Upper India. This tour took an un- 
*xpected turn by the opportunity it gave him of visiting Nepál aud 
the frontier of India on the Thibetan side. It would extend the 
limits of this paper to inordinate length were I to describe this tour. 
Pandit Bhagvánlál has left notes in Gujaráti of his various tours, 
of his visit to Beluchistan and the Yusufzai territory, of what he 
saw and did in Nepál, of the reception he met with at the hands 
of the late Sir Jung Bahádur, of the Buddhist caves in Nepál 
thit he visited, of the inscriptions on them which he discovered 
and took down, and of the serious illness which overtook him. 
Many of these notes are in the shape of letters addressed 
to his friend, Mr. Karsandás Vallabhdás, the executor of his 
Will. I trust that my worthy friend, Mr. Karsandás, who has 
invariably evinced his interest in literary undertakings, will see 
his way to the publication of these notes, as from a glance I have 
had of a portion of them, Iam unhesitatingly of opinjon that the 
account of the Paudit's travels given in these notes, and his 
shrewd observations on men and things will possess interest not 
merely for the scholar and the antiqunrian, but for the general reader. 
Their literary merits alone will make them valuable additions to 
Gujaráti literature, which is sadly deficient in standard prose, and 
especially in works of travel, — 

After the return of the Pandit from lis last tour he found that 
the one man in the whole of Indi: to whom the results of his explo- 
rations were of the most direct interest, the one mau who contributed so 
much to their success, was laid prostrate by a stroke of paralysis. He 
fouud Dr. Bháu rapidly suceumbing to the influence of this malady 
till at last he sank under it on the 29th May 1874. To the Pandit 
the death of one who was to him not merely a friend and patron, 
but the inspirer of all that he undertook in life, was a blow from 
which he could not easily recover. 

As evidencing Dr. Bháu's affection for him the Pandit used to 
relate that wheu the learned Doctor heard of his serious illness in 
Nepál, he, though confined to his bed, requested Mr. W. M. Wood, 


our late Secretary, to sec him. To Mr. Wood Dr. Bháu expressed 
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his utmost anxiety for the life of the Pandit, and pointed out the 
urgent need of telegraphing to Mr. Girdlestone, our Resident at 
Khatmándu, to ascertain the state of the Pandit’s health by a 
personal visit and enquiry. Mr, Girdlestone personally went to 
the Pandit and telegraphed to Mr. Wood, for Dr. Bháu's informa- 
tion, that the fever had left the Pandit, and that he intended soon to 
return to India. Again, Dr. Bháu, finding that the Pandit's health gave 
way in Nepál on account of the unwholesome toor dhál (Cajanus indi- 
cus) the Pandit was obliged to use for food, sent a quantity of it by post 
at charges which were double its original cost. Tbe Post Office people 
could not easily account for the despatch of the grain through the 
post. They suspected that something else must have been concealed 
in the bundle. Accordingly, the Nepál Post Office, when giving 
delivery of the parcel to the Pandit's servant, directed it to be opened 
in the presence of the Postmaster, when on opening it the Postmaster 
found the contents t» be purely toor dhúl! The Pandit saw in 
this a fresh instance of the Doctor's ceaseless anxiety for his health. 
Bhagvánlál thought that the best tribute of respect which he 
could pay to the memory of the deceased as patron, master, 
guru or teacher, and friend, was to work out his own teachings 
and follow in his own footsteps in the field of Indian research. The 
ideal of what constitutes a man of learning which the Pandit had 
come to form was conceived very much from what he had seen in 
the character of Dr. Bháu and in his love of knowledge for its own 
sake, Encouraged by the example of Dr. Bháu, the Pandit now 
perceived that in his study of archeology he had arrived at a 
point from which, relying upon his own enquiries, he was able to 
advance it a few steps further. His inability to express his thoughts 
in English was no doubt a disadvantage, but was by no means an im- 
pediment in the prosecution of research. In Dr. Bühler, Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, Dr. Codrington, Dr. Burgess, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Da Cuuha 
and others, he had friends who appreciated his learning and his worth, 
and who looked upon everything coming from so accurate an 
epigraphist and so ripe a scholar as deserving of erery attention. 
Dr. Bühler frequently helped the Pandit in putting his Gujaráti notes 
into English, and confirming or criticising the conclusions arrived at by 
the Pandit. One of the papers thus translated was on the ancient 
Nágarí numerals. It announced the Pandit's discovery that the old 
Nágarí nuinerals arc aksharas or syllables, and that they are 
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expressed in the Kshatrap, Valabhi and Gupta inscriptions and coina, 
In a postscrip! to this paper, Dr. Bühler remarked that he undertook 
the task of translating this article from the Pandit’s Gujaráti notes 
because, “ after considering all his arguments, I felt convinced of the 
general correctness of his views and because I wished to secure for my 
fellow-Sauskritists a speedy publication of this important discovery, 
and to the Pandit the credit due to him."* With Mr. J. Camp- 
bell the Pandit was associated in connection with the work of the 
Bombay Guzetteer and the discovery of the Sopárá Buddhist relics, 
Dr. Burgess was also in constant communication with the Pandit, 
seeking his help in the work of deciphering and making transcripts of 
inscriptions for his reports on archeological surveys. To Drs. Bühler 
and Burgess the Paadit was indebted for the publication of his Nepál 
inscriptions. 

In this way the Pandit published the results of his researches and 
discoveries from time to time. The following is a list of his published 
contributions as far as l have been able to make out :— 


(a) To the Journal the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


(1) Gadhia Coins of Gujarát and Málwá. 
(2) Revised Facsimile, Transcript aad Translation of Inscriptions. 
(3) Oa Ancient Nágarí Numeration from an inscription at Náne- 
ghát. 
(4) A new Ándhrabhritya King, from a Kanheri Cave Inscription. 
(5) Copper-plate of the Siláhára Dynasty. 
(6) Coins of the Ándhrabhritya Kings of Southern India. 
(7) Antiquarian Remains at Sopárá and Padan. 
(8) A new copper-plate grant of the Chálukya dynasty found at 
Naosári. 
(9) New Copper. plate Grant of the Ráshtraküta dynasty. 
(10) A Copper-plate Grant of the Traikutaka King, Daharasena. 
(11) Transeript and Translation of the Bhitári Lát Inscription. 
(12) An Inscription of King Asokavalla- 


(6) To the Indian Antiquary. 


(13) Ancient Nágarí Num>rals, with a note by Dr. Bühler. 
(14) The Inscription of Ridradáman at Junágadh. 


* Indian Antiquary. 
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(15) The Shaiva Prakramá. 

(16) Inscriptions from Nepál. 

(17) Inscription from Kám or Kámvan. 

(18) The Inscnptions of Asoka. 

(19) The Kuhnan Inscription of Skandagupta. 

(20) An Inscription at Gayá& dated in the year 1813 of Bud- 
dha's Nirván, with two others of the same period. 

(21) A Baetro-Páli Inscription of Siáhár, 

(22) A New Yádava Dynasty. . 

(93) A New Gurjarát Copper-plate Grant. 

(24) Some Considerati ns on the History of Nepal, edited by Dr. 
Bühler. 


(4) To the Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Orientalists held at Leyden in 1883. 


(25) The Hathigumphé and three other Inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri Caves. 


(e) To the Transactions of the Seventh International Oriental 
Congress held af Vienna. 


(26) Two New Chalukya Inscriptions. 
(f) To the Bombay Gazelteer. 
(27) Portions relating to archeology in different volumes. 


(g) In separate and miscellaneous forms. 


(28) Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India, with 
descriptive notes, edited by Dr. Burgess. 

(29) Contributions to Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Survey of 
“Western India. 

Some of these contributions announced important discoveries which 
attracted much attention in India and England. I have already referred 
to the Pandit’s paper on old Nágarí Numerals. This discovery, as 
Dr. Bühler observed at the time it was made, alone entitled Bhagváulál 
to rank in the first class of Indian antiquarians. Another discovery 
which made a great stir at the time not only amongst scholars in India 
and Europe, but am»ngst the Buddhis:s of Ceylon, and the Jains of 
Bombay, was that of the Buddhist relics found at Sopárá, near Bassein, 
in April 1889. The circumstances connected with this discovery, the 
offer by a Bombay merchaut of Rs. 2,000 for one of the images of 
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Buddha, the petition of the Buddhist High Priest of Ceylon, H, Suman- 
gala, for a small portion of the bowl of Gautama for deposit ip the 
monastery at Adam's Peak, the exposure to public view of the relic at 
Widyodaya College, the discovery of the fragment of the eighth edict 
of ASoka—these are so fresh in your memory that I will not take up 
your time in reiterating them. It is sufficient for me here to say 
that Pandit Bhagvánlál and Mr. J. M. Campbell received the thanks 
of the Government of Bombay for the great trouble taken by them 
in connection with this most interesting discovery. Government also 
directed, as you are aware, that the relics should be permanently 
deposited in the museum of this Society, and not transmitted to Europe, 
as suggested by Dr. Burgess. I 

These contributions and the important discoveries which some of 
them announced secured for Pandit Bhagvánlál a high: reputation 
amongst scholars in India and Europe. They were followed by 
honours one after another. Our own Society. elected him an 
honorary member in 1877. The Government of Bombay appointed 
him a FeHow of the Bombay University in January 1882. The 
Board of the Royal Institute of Philology, Geography, and Ethno- 
logy of Netherlands-India at the Hague made him a Foreign 
Member of the Society in October 1883. Professor Max Müller, in 
& note to the Pandit, addressed on the 30th November 1883, 
acknowledging the receipt of his paper on “ Nasik, Pandu Lena 
Caves," wrote:—'*I must congratulate you on the excellent work you 
have been doing, and I hope you will continue it. Dr. Bháu Dáji's 
death was a great loss, but you are able to fill his place and carry on 
his work. You have proved yourself a truly conscientious scholar, and 
that means more in my eye than any amount of learning." The Senate 
of the Leyden University conferred upon the Pandit the degree of 
Doctor, Aonoris causá,in January 1884, In making this announcement, 
Professor H. Kern remarked: —*'I cannot but heartily congratulate 
you with that signal acknowledgment of the services which you have 
rendered to science by your most valuable contributions to the study 
of Indian epigraphy. The decree of our Senate may convince you that 
your work is no less appreciated in Europe than in your own country,” 
Abont the same time the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland elected him an Honorary Fellow, his election being strongly 
supported by Colonel Yule, Sir Edward Clive Bayley and others, Mr. 
Edward Thomas, in a note to the Pandit informing him of this election 
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observed : —'* We won the day against the claims of the late President 
of the Oriental Congress." 

It was the intention of the Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer to 
devote a great portion of the first volume of the Gazetteer to the early 
history of the chief divisions of this Presidency. The portion relating 
to the early history of the Dekkan was entrusted to Prof. Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhandarkar. And no historian of that period, I think, could have 
acquitted himself of his task in a more admirable manner. Prof. 
Bhandárkar has brought to a focus, the researches of modern 
scholarship in archeology and philology, including the most recent 
advances to our stock of knowledge in elucidating the early history 
of the Dekkan. The materials for an early history of Gujarat 
lie scattered in different directions. The two scholars who recently 
made important contributions to it were Dr, Bühler and Pandit 
Bhagvánlál Indrajf. Prof. Bühler's engagements at the time 
did not permit of his undertaking this work. It was accordingly 
entrusted to Pandit Bhagvánlál. To help the Pandit forward in 
this work, Mr. Campbell had placed at the disposal of the Pandit the 
services of a young graduate of the Bombay University, Mr. Ratirám 
Durgárám Dvivedi, B. A., who had received excellent training in 
work ofthis kind in the office of the Compiler in conuection with 
the compilation of the topographical and archeological portions of 
the volumes of the Gazetteer, The Government of H. E. Lord 
Reay, setting a high value upon the work, thought it desirable 
to give the Pandit every assistance towards making his history as 
complete as possible. Ina Resolution, dated the 3rd January 1887, 
His Excellency in Council, considering that the value of isolated 
inscriptions is greatly enhanced by giving them their place in 
history, requested Collectors, Political Agents, aud other officers in 
Gujarat to ascertain if any untranslated early copper-plate or stone in- 
scriptions are in the possession of any States, religious institutions, or 
private persons within their charges, and induce the owners to produce 
such copper-plates or rubbings of the stone inscriptions and allow them 
to be forwarded for Pandit Bhagvánlál's use on promise of their being 
returned to the owners when done with. The Pandit himself was anxi- 
ous to get through the work as early as possible, as would appear from 
his having made it a point to cone to town from his residence at 
Wálkeshwar and to spend two or three hours every evening at 
his rooms regularly with Mr. Ratirám. In this way, I am told, he was 
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able to bring up three-fourths of the work iu a condition well advanced 
for the press. The remainder, I am informed, is in the shape of notes 
in the Pandit’s own handwriting, now in the possession of Mr. 
Karsandás Vallabhidás, the executor of the Pandit’s Will. Various 
causes.seem to have delayed the appearance in print of this important 
work. The Pandit desired to be thorough, and in fulfilment of this 
desire every new inscription, copper-plate or stone, that he met with 
unhinged his mind for a time. This, added, as I said before, to a some- 
what morbid preseutiment in his own mind that his end was approach- 
ing, and, not improbably, the professional engagements of Mr. Ratirdin 
himself, may have protracted the completion and publication of a work 
of which the appearance has been looked forward to with interest for 
some time past as embodying the mature results of the Pandit's life- 
long study of Indian epigraphy. It is to be hoped that it will see the 
light at no distant date. 

And now to sum up this account of the Pandit’s labours and 
character. The place of Pandit Bhagváulál among Indian archeolo- 
gists it is too early yet to discuss and determine. That the resuJts of 
the Pandit's life-work have been such as tp advance Indian epigraphy 
some steps further is a proposition the truth of which will, I am sure, 
go home to the mind of any person who takes an unbiassed view of 
the state of Indian archeology thirty-five years ago, when the Pandit 
received the slip of paper from Col, Lang, on which were written the 
cave characters, (into the mysteries of which he got himeelf initiated), 
and of our present stock of knowledge of Indian archeological remains 
to which he was a large contributor. It is not for a moment claimed 
that the Pandit's work was faultless. This could not be. His reading 
and interpretation of inscriptions have sometimes been questioned, and 
his views on many antiquarian topics still form points of contro- 
versy amongst scholars. Indian archeology is as much a progressive 
science as any other. One scholar improves upon the reading aud 
interpretation of another, and in this way it is that advances are made, 
The two important steps in the progress of study of Indian epigraphy 
in my opinion, are, — (1) A carefal decipherment and transcript of old 
characters, and (2) the adoption of those methods of interpreting his. 
torical evidence which, while allowing to analogies and comparisons 
their due weight, accept no interpretation which is not consonant with 
reason and good sense. ‘That many of the Pandit's conjectures, bold 
as they appeared at first, turned out to be correct, was probably due to 
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these circumstances. He formed his opinions on antiquarian questions 
after mature thought, and having formed them he adhered to them 
with a zeal and tenacity which was in keeping with the importance of 
the subject he discussed. Another trait in bis character was that, 
though as a worker in science he had to contend against many disad- 
vantages, yet he fought his way to distinction in spite of them all by 
his energy, his courage, and his laborious and persevering devotion 
to research. 

Nobody felt more keenly than the Pandit himself his defective early 
training, his imperfect acquaintance with English, and his inability to 
express himself in that language ; but such was the assiduity with 
which he mastered the points of each European scholar’s views as they 
appeared in English that he would tell you how far they were, in his 
opinion, correct, and in what points he differed from them. In this 
way he kept himself thoroughly iu accord with the progress made in 
Indian epigraphy in Europe, and had reached a poiut in his own study 
of it from which he was ina position to enlighten the world. His 
thorough, practical knowledge of cave characters at first hand was oue 
of his streng points, Ou this account particularly he was constantly 
teferred to by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Fleet in the work of deciphering 
characters in rock or copper-plate inscriptions which puzzled them. 
The Pandit’s facility was doubtless due to long practice in work of this 
kind done in course of his travels in different parts of India. He had 
a genuine love for historical and geographical research. Each tour that 
he made, each visit that he paid, whetted his appetite for further 
information, In this way he saw almost all the noted caves, monas- 
teries, old Hindu shrines, stupas, | dagobas, in Eastern, Northern, and 
Western India, in Beluchistan, and on the borders of Thibet. Hesaw 
a great deal of the Indian world, peoples of many races, aud of varieties 
of habits, customs and religions. These travels did for him what no 
amouut of home-study could have done —they enlarged the vision of his 
miud, and enabled him to bring back a rich store of information aud 
humorous anecdotes indicative of his insight into human nature. He 
was a conscientious worker, a true votary of science, an ardent lover of 
truth. He pursued knowledge under difficulties purely for its own 
sake, without regard to ulterior advantages. And he pursued it 
ateadily, ardently, aud with remarkable success, For the sake of know- 
ledge he spent days and nights in lonely jungles, in caves, and monas- 
teries, al times in the neighbourhoud of the denizens of forests, regard- 
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less of heat or cold, hunger or thirst, comfort or discomfort. In this 
respect we may well apply to Bhagváulál the linesin which the lamented 
Matthew Arnold spoke of his father—the great Dr. Arnold:— 


* Languor is not on your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow, 

Ye alight in our van! At your voice 
Panic, despair, flee away.” 


lle was very simple in his habits and unaffected in his demeanour, 
One could scarcely believe that behind his humble exterior there 
lay high qualities of head and heart. He had very high ideas of the 
greatness of the human mind and of the righteousness of man’s soul. 
On no mind perhaps had the force of example told more ‘deeply. In 
short, he combined'in himself the mildness and urbanity of a Hindu, 
with the steadiness, patience, and inquisitive spirit of a German, the 
ceaseless activity and energy of au Englishman, and thesereneness and 
contemplative turn of mind of a Jain Tirthankar. 

During his last illness he was visited by many of his friends, who 
appreciated his worth and his services to science. Such of bis European 
friends who were nut in Bombay wrote to him letters of sympathy on 
learning that he was ill, Mr. J. M. Campbell was one of them.. I 
cannot close this Memoir better than by quoting a portion of hisletter, 
which admirably sums up his character from a personal knowledge of the 
Pandit. ‘It is a sad thought," says Mr. Campbell, writing tothe Pandit 
on the 24th February, “ that your life’s work may be nearly over. The 
time and the moaey you have spent for so many years in healing the 
sick-poor will be of more comfort to you now than if you had been able 
to see in priat the final results of all your labours. It isa great 
grief to me that so little should remain to show how much you knew. 
I am very sorry I have been of so little help to you in return for all 
the help you gave the Gazetteer. Had I been nearer or less busy I 
might have done something, but it was not easy for me to press or to 
upbraid, seeing the Gazetteer was to be the chief gainer by your 
labour. Mr. Bhimbhái has told me of his visit to you and of your 
handsome disposal of your valuable property. I am glad to 
understand your mind is clear and that you do not suffer much. He 
speaks of your courage and composure in preparing to die. Know. 
ing how much of these qualities you had in your life, I cannot 
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doubt that they will comfort you in death. It is a grief to me to 
lose you. More even than for the help you have s: often given me, 
I thank you for leaving with me the memory of so learned, original, 


and high-minded a friend." 


P.S.—The following note (received six davs after the above 
paper was read) from Dr. Codrington, late Honorary Secretary of this 
Society, a personal friend of the Pandit anda fellow-worker with him, 
describes the learned Doctor's recollections of the Pandit so well 
that I make no apology for quoting it in full as an appendix to this 
paper :— . 

* [ did hear with the gréatest regret of the death of my old friend, 
Bhagvánlál, but, knowing somewhat of his bodily condition, was not 
altogether unprepared for it. I do not know that I cau add anything 
to what Dr. Peterson wrote about him in his notice in the Academy, 
which was, I thought, a very true aud touching memoir of the man, 
bringing out the features which made his character so charming to me, 
and of his work I can add little to what is known. I knew Bhagván- 
lál very well, both in his own home as well as out of it, and more inti- 
mately than I knew any Indian geu'leman, and was able to feel at 
home on equal terms with him. The simplicity of his life and of his 
honesty was such that I never felt I might, as an ignorant European, 
be doing or saying something which might be objectionable to hia 
habits and feelings as au Indian, nor that he, from a similar feeling, 
would be uneasy with me, and this, I take it, is often the difficulty 
with us. I learnt from him something about all kinds of matters of 
India—history, manners and customs, ancient and modern—arte and 
manufactures, native medicine, religion and castes, besides that for 
which he was celebrated—archeology. He had a wonderful range of 
knowledge of modern things as well as ancient. We had many talks 
about religion, and be was perfectly pen with me about his beliefs, 
which I see evidenced in his directions for his death and the disposal 
of his body. Asa» man he was remarkible to me for his simple and 
pure life, of which I had never any doubt, his freedom from greed in 
any way, and his charity, He had a considerable knowledge of native 
mediciues, and used to have generally a number of sick to see him in 
the mornings. He had been failing in health a good deal during the 
last year or two I was in India, and his work was done, I know, under 
difficulties in that respect for years past, The difticulty of expressing 
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himself in any other language than Gujaráti quite freely (though his 
knowledge of English was much greater than many supposed) was a 
drawback; for he had difficulty in getting a translator with his own 
spirit—he often told me there was only one in Bombay—and was not 
able to readily read articles which were difficult to translate into his 
own language. In his work he was accurate and slow. I never knew 
him to jump at a reading of an inscription or coin, as one so often 
sees done, and he would work away at a point for a length of time, yet 
not publish it until he felt sure. I remember he hed a name he 
found in some iuscription, which he believed to be that of a Bactrian 
king; he straggled over it for years, to my knowledge, for I often 
handed up references about it, but as he was not able to confirm it, I 
believe he never made any note of it in his writings, He had, I know, 
offers of employment which would have given him considerable profit, 
but he would not take them. He had no wish for money nor lux- 
uries, and when that house was given him in which he was just settling 
when I left Bombay, he had nothing in the way of bodily wants to 
wish for, he said, and his one luxury was the enjoyment of any appre- 
ciation of his work by scholars in Europe, which was slow in coming 
to him, but did come at last. 


* [ hope you and Mr. Peterson will be able to make a good deal of 
MSS. of his there may be. The paper on Kshatrap coins is what I 
am most intereste:l in, and I trast it will not be mangled or misrepre- 
sented.—I am, &c., 


“OLIVER CODRINGTON. 
“Army AND Navy Crus, Patt Marr, 


London, S.W., May 10." 


Dr. Peterson wrote to the Academy under date Bombay, March 
23, 1888, as follows :— 

Many readers of the Academy will be grieved to hear of the death of 
Pandit Bhagvánlál Indraji. He died on Friday last, March 16, at his 
house in Walkeshwur. E 

I have seen him from time to time during his last illness; and two 
days before his death [ had the sad pleasure of paying him a visit 
along with M. Senart, to whom he was well known, and who, like 
everyone else who knew Bhagváulál, held him in great regard and 
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affection. We had previously taken steps tolearn if our visit then 
would be agreeable, and were met on the way bya note, dictated by the 
Pandit, pressing us to come, His bodily state, he said, was getting 
worse and worse, and we must come quickly. I was told afterwards 
that he hoped each step on the stair might be that of the distinguished 
scholar who was coming to him with news about the recent discovery 
of an Asoka inscription. M. Senart will, I know, be glad that we did 
not yield to the fear we had that a visit at such a time might be out 
of place, Bhagvanlal rallied to greet his friend in a way none of those 
who were present will forget. It was too painfully obvious to all that 
the end was a matter of hours. But his eye kindled as he listened to 
all M, Senart had to tell him. The only murmur of impatience which 
escaped him was when he heard that his friend had been to Juna- 
ghar—* my native place "—Aaad he not able to accompany him there. 
"lam so sorry, so sorry." He pressed my hand warmly when we 
took leave of him, and I was glad to feel sure that we had given him & 
moment's pleasure, His death was to himself a relief. “I am 
quite happy to go to God," were his words to me some days before. 
But more than one of your readers will feel with his friends here that 
the world is poorer to them now that so simple, so true, and so pure 
a soul has gone from it. A man greatly beloved, in whom was 
no guile. His body was burned the same evening in the Wal. 
keshwur burning ground close to his house. In s will, written 
Shortly before his death, he had left directions which were for the 
most part faithfully carried out. All the ceremonies for the dying 
had been performed by himself in anticipation of death, They 
were not to be repeated now. When the end came near, eartb, 
brought by himself from a holy place, was to be spread on the ground, 
and he was to be lifted from his bed and laid on it. His body was to 
be covered, up to the mouth, with the sacred sheet he had pro- 
vided. The name of God was to be said repeatedly in his ear as he 
lay dying. When the breath was seen to be departing, the holy water 
he had brought from the Ganges was to be sprinkled over him, and a 
few drops put into his mouth. At the moment of death the sheet was 
to be drawn over his face and not again removed, Four friends were 
to carry him to the funeral pyre, and no weeping was to be made for 
him. Only the name of God was to be ever repeated. The women 
were not to come. When all was over his friends were to return to 
his house and disperse, first sitting together for a little time if they so 
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chose. He had no son or heir to take objection to the absence of the 
usual rites, Let his friends bethink them of the great sin they would 
commit if in any of these things they disregarded “tbe wishes of the 
previous owner of what would be then a worthless corpse." His caste 
people must not be allowed to interfere. The friend who should do 
his will were his true caste people. Bhagvanlal left the history of 
Guzerat he was writing for Mr. Campbell’s Gazetteer unfinished, but he 
worked hard up to the last day or two to perfect the fragment he had 
commenced. He finished his account of the Kshatrap coins in his pos- 
session in the draft of a paper dictated by him in Guzerati, in which 
he has also given a full account of the lion pillar capital with its in- 
scriptions in Bactrian Pali which he brought from Muttra. This paper 
will, in accordance with his wish, after it has been put in the form he 
would himself have given to it, be offered to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
His coins and inscriptions, including the Muttra one, are to be offered 
to the British Museum on terms which, I do not doubt, the authori- 
ties there will gladly agree to. His MSS. he has left to the Bombay 
Branch ofthe Royal Asiatic Society, asking only that they may be 
placed near the MSS. of the late Dr. Bhao Daji. I cannot yet say in 
what state his papers, other than that to which 1 have referred, have 
been left. But his friend and executor, Mr. Karsandas Valubhdas, has 
asked me to look over them, and I undertake that nothing which can be 
published shall be lost. I hope, at all events, that we shall be able to 
bring together ina volume all the published papers of the Pandit, 
alongside of those of his revered master and friend, Bhao Daji. 
Bhagvanlal, I know, would have wished for just such a memorial, 

I hope | have not written at too great length for your columns. I 
have myself lost a dear friend in Bhagvanlal ; and I know that the de- 
tails I have given will have a melancholy interest for a wide circle of 
scholars. They will join me in bidding him a last farewell—nay, 
rather, in the words with which we parted, Punar darsandya ( “ Auf 
wiedersehn ! ’’) 

Count Gubernatis, the Italian savant, recounts his visit to Pundit 
Bhagvánlál in his work as under :— 

* From Malabar Hill we went to Wálkeshwar, where lived a learned 
and holy Brahmin, Dr. Bhagvánlái Indraji, a native of Joonagur, in 
Kathiawár. I knew him to be a great authority on epigraphic and 
numismatic matters. I knew also that his work, done with the 
greatest modesty and disinterestedness, had heen a precious help to 
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many English, German, and Dutch Orientalists, and that the University 
of Leyden, had, Aonoris causá, received him into the fold of her 
members. He had been so kind as to inquire about me at Dr. 
da Cuuha’s, as soon as I arrived at Bombay, and I was impatient to 
meet this truly learned Indian. I was very glad to visit the holy city 
of Wálkeshwar while going to his modest dwelling, the expenses of 
which, I heard with great pleasure, had been defrayed by his fellow 
citizens of Joonagur as a token of respect to his knowledge. 


x s s * + * » + * * * 


“ I entered at last the modest little house of the venerable Bhagvánlál, 
He was waiting for us on the threshold, and his young and intelligent 
servant, of the pure Brahman caste, on the staircase. Knowing that 
I was curious to see sacred Indian objects, he had prepared for me ona 
table a little exhibition. This included sacred strings, rosaries, small 
idole, and little books with tiny images of the gods. The last-men- 
tioned, especially, attracted my attention, on account of their smallness, 
Bhagvánlál explained that when the Mahomedan fanatics destroyed 
gigantic statues and colossal idols, the Hindus determined to substitute 
these by very small idols and images, to keep their gods more easily 
from persecution and destruction. — Bhagvánl£l, after having let me 
admire an ancient Buddhist manuscript of Nepál, and some beautiful 
sculpture belonging to him, which he intended giving after his 
death to the Asiatic Society of Bombay, presented me with many 
Tare articles for my museum.” * * * 9 * * * * * 
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Arr. 1V.—Nydyabindhutika of Dharmoltora. By Peter 
Pererson, M.A., D.Sc., etc. 


Read 25th February 1889. 


The first of the four manuscripts which I wish to chow to the 
Society to-day belongs to the palm.leaf collection preserved in the 
temple of Santinath, Cambay. An account of its discovery will be 
found in my Third Report, p. 33. , It ia dated Samvat 1229 = A.D, 
1173, and is therefore itself more than seven hundred years old. It 
purports, according to the statement in the colophon, to contain a 
copy of a commentary (tiká) on a work entitled the Nyáyabindu, or 
** Drop of Logic," and to be the work of one Dharmottara. Dhar- 
mottara's very name had as good as perished in his own country. But 
from the Tibetan “Tandjur” it was known to European scholars that 
a teacher so called had been illustrious in Buddhist annals, as perhaps 
the founder, certainly a great professor, of the Sautrántika School. 
The Tandjur is, as you know, a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts of 
literary works, written mostly by ancient Indian Pandits and some 
learned Tibetans in the first centuries after the introduction of Bud- 
dhism into Tibet, commencing with the seventh century of our era, 
The whole makes 225 volumes. Now the Tandjur, according toa 
statement of the Russian scholar, Wassiljew, contains among seven works 
ascribed to Dharmottara one whose title is Nayabindutika. But the 
Sanskrit book before you calls itself the Nyayabindutika f the Acharya 
Dharmettara. In other words, it is the lost Sanskrit original of the 
Tibetan book. 

The interest attaching to such a discovery will be obvious. I was 
anxious to publish a book which, in its Sanskrit and original form, 
had so narrowly escaped oblivion, Observing from the annual address 
of the President ot the parent society in Calcutta that it was proposed 
to publish there some of these Tibetau texts sile by side with their 
Sanskrit originals, where these were procurable, I offered to edit the 
Sanskrit Nyâyubindutîkà from this manuscript. The offer wa> accepted, 
and the book has made some progress, though it has not yet 
I am sorry to say, been found possible to dig the Tibetan text of the 
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work out of the 225 volumes somewhere in which it lies entombed, 
The absence of a copy of the text of the book, of the Nyáyabindu it- 
self, on which this is a commentary, has given me great trouble. It 
has been necessary to reconstruct the text from the commentary on it, 
an embarrassing and sometimes an impossible task. My excuse for 
offering to-night a few remarks on this book and its fortunes lies in 
the way in which this difficulty has within the last duy or two been 
made to disappear. I am not sure that I ought not to he a little 
ashamed of the fact, but it is the fact that a copy of the much wanted 
Nyá&yabindu has been all the time in my own charge as Secretary of the 
Society. For the second manuscript, which I lay on the table, is from 
our own Bhau Daji Memorial Collection. The work is here called 
the Laghu-Dharmottara-Sutra. But an examination has shown that 
it is neither more nor less than the Nyávabindu. The same collection 
has a copy of the commentary, here called the Laghu-Dharmottara. 
Vritti. Ilay it on the table. In reviewing my Third Report, Dr. 
Bühler was disposed to think that my Nyayabindutika of Dharmot- 
tara must be identical with a Dharmottara-Vritti which he saw in 
Jesalmir, aud of which he had a copy made for the Bombay Govern- 
ment Collection. J have that copy here. It is not Dharmottara's 
book, but a commentary upon that by a writer whose name is not 
given here, For this last book isa mere fragment, exteuding only 
to page 20 of the printed edition of the Nydynbindutika in progress, 
and dealing only with the first and by far the shortest of the three 
chapters into which that work is divided, I hope to show that from 
the specimen we have, it is certain that this last book is full of infor- 
mation which would be of the greatest value to us. Indeed, my chief 
object in this brief paper is to call attention to the importance of this 
series of bo^ks, in the hope that more copies of all of them may be- 
come available. 

Dharmottara nowhere refers to his author, the writer of the Sutras, 
on which he is commenting, by any other name than that of the 
Acharya, or teacher. There can be little doubt what teacher is meant, 
It is Buddha himself. Brahminical and Buddhist authorities agree in 
stating that in the beginning there were four great Buddhist sects—the 
Vaibháshika, the Sautrantika, the Madhvamika, and the Yogüchára. Of 
these, the first two were the earlier, and together formed what is called 
the Lesser Vehicle. Little is yet known of the distinctive tenets of 
the Santrantika School. They are said to have fallen into two divi- 
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sions—those who rejected every other appeal than that to the word of 
the master, and those who, besides a reference to the canon, admitted 
other proofs. The whole Sautrántika School which, with the Vaibha- 
shika, shares the merit of being comparatively free from the philo- 
sophical and mythological absurdities of later Buddhism, were, as the 
name shows, Buddhists of the Bo k, to borrow a phrase from another 
great controversy. To the Sutra, at once the Law and the Prophets 
for them, they appealed. Their controversy with the Vaibhashika 
School would seem to have turned on the way in which these latter 
had permitted the pure text of the scriptures to be pushed aside by 
commentators on it. Now the philosophical works of the Vaibháshika 
School, the so-called Abhidharma section of the Tripitaka, are, 
according to the commentators, not the direct utterances of the 
Buddha, but expansions of these by later authors, The name Sutra 
is in them applied to the original writings ascribed to Buddha in a 
closer sense than the Abhidharma Pitaka is. But these Sutras had 
with this school almost completely given place to the commentaries 
upon them. The Buddhists of the Book, the Sautrántika or Sutra. 
School, went back to the oldest sources for their canon. We accord- 
ingly are prepared beforehand to find that Dharmottara, whether rightly 
or wrongly, is, of course, a question by itself, took the Sutras on “right 
knowledge," of which he here gives us a commentary, to be the com- 
position of Buddha himself. For it is in this light that I am disposed 
to understand the verse which, according to Indian pious use, he puts 
at the beginning of his book :— 

* Hail to the words of Buddha, the conqueror over the world— 
the cause of all the evils of lile —the enemy of the passions; Hail 
to his words that destroy the darkness of our souls.” 

Among the words of Buddha held in reverence by Dharmottara 

were these very Sutras which he is about to explain. 

From the anonymous commentator we learn that Dharmottara had 
several predecessors in this task. One of these was Vinitadeva. Of 
this man, as a Buddhist writer on logic, we know something from 
Tibetan sources. Taranath’s IListory of Buddhism is a Tibetan work 
which was composed so late as 1608, but which rests upon older. and, 
in part, Sanskrit authorities. It has been translated inte Russian by 
Wassiliew, and into German by Anton Schiefner, "The latter scholar 
has also published the Tibetan text. — Taranath's book contains two 
references to Vinitadeva. In the first (p. 198 of the German transla- 
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tion) it is stated that the Acharya Vinitadeva lived in Sri Nalanda in 
the time of King Govichandra. Guvichandra was a nephew of Bhartri- 
hari, and his accession coincided with the death of Dharmakirti, 
another famous Buddhist logician, of whom I shall have to speak 
immediately, Of Vinitadeva it is said that he composed a commentary 
in seven chapters on the Pramána. This is an extremely important 
statement. There can, I believe, be no doubt that the work referred 
to is that quoted as an authority on Nyaya earlier than Dharmottara, 
in the Jesalmir fragment before the Society. Pramana or Proof is the 
beginning and end of the subject-matter of our Sutras. Now Strabo 
(xv. 1. 70, p. 719 : quoted in Lassen, Ind. Alth. I. p. 1002) has pre- 
served a passage of Megasthenes, from which we learn that the 
Brahmins were opposed by a sect called Pramnai: “ Over against the 
Brahmins as philosophers they set the Pramnas, a school of sophistical 
dialecticians. The Brahmins, on the other hand, cultivate physiology 
and astronomy, aud are laughed at by these others as swaggering 
blockheads.” Lassen conjectured that the reference must be to a 
school of the Purvamimansa, as founding their belief on Pramüna, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. From this title of Vinitadeva’s 
book, and other similar titles, which we shall meet with immediately, 
it seems to me more likely that Megasthenes was talking of the 
Buddhists. "l'aranath's other reference to Vinitadeva consists of an 
extract from a work of his called Samajabhedaparachchanachchakra. 
Tam unable to make Sanskrit of this name, The extract gives an 
account of the division of the Buddhist schools into eighteen. 
In two places the Jesalmir fragment the name of a second com- 
mentator is put alongside of Vinitadeva’s name in one compound word. 
But whereas Sántabhadra is written in the one place, Santarudra is 
written in the other. It is, of course, possible that we are dealing 
here with two different writers: but from the way in which, as has been 
explained, the name occurs, it seems more probable that the scribe is 
in fault in one or other place. It may turn out that he is in fault in 
both places. For while nothing appears to be known either of a Santa- 
bhadra or of a Santarudra, Sanghabhadra is well known as a Buddhist 
writer on logic, whose work, the Nyaydnusaraéastra, a refutation of 
Vasubhandu’s Abhidharmakosha, forms part of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
the translation being by no other than Houen Thsang himself. 


The third of Dharmottara's predecessors is in the Jesalmir fragment 
not referred to by name, but only as the author ofthe commentary (that 
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is to say, of course on our Sutras), called the Vinischaya. The name 
enables us, I think, to identify him with a Buddhist poet and logician 
of no common note—Dharmakirti, This writer, more fortunate than 
the otbers we have been considering, is still something more than the 
shadow of a name in the land of his birth. The anthologies have 
preserved several of his verses. In the preface to our edition of 
Vallabhadeva's Subhashitavali Durga Prasad and I have brought these 
together. Aufrecht had already written of Dharmakirti :—'' He is one 
of the oldest writers on Alamkara. His work Baudidhasamgati is 
mentioned by Subandhu in the Vasavadatta (p. 295 ed., Hall). In all 
probability he is identical with the Buddhist philosopher ofthe same 
name who, according to Wassiliew, wrote a commentary to Dinnaga’s 
Prámanasamuehaya, as also the works Prámanavarttika, Pramánavini- 
schaya, and Prasannapada. A half verse by the pbilosophical writer is 
mentioned in the Baudha chapter of the Sarvadarsanasangraha. Verses 
by Dharmakirti are cited by Apandavardhana in the Dhvanyaloka, the 
Sarngadharapaddhati contains one, the Sadakuktikarnamrita eight.” 
There can be, I think, little doubt that Dharmakirti’s book, the 
Pramánavinischaya, must be the * commentary, called Vinischaya'' of 
our writer. Schiefner mentions in a note that the Tibetan Tandjur puts 
together Dharmakirti's Pramánavártikakárika and his Pramánavinis- 
chaya, the one in four chapters, and the other in three. This last 
agrees with our book. You will remember that Vinitadeva's work 
was said to be in seven chapters. It looks as if, in addition to our 
Sutra in three chapters, there was another in four, which was gene- 
rally taken along with it. Vinitadeva, and Dharmakirti wrote com- 
mentaries on both texts. It may turn out that Dharmottara did so 
also, We should then understand the title of the Bhau Daji Manu- 
script Laghu Dharmottaraoritti. Another work in four chapters was 
perhaps the Brihat Dharmottara Sutra. Dinnága, or Dignaga, 
mentioned here asthe author of a compendium of logic (Pramánasamu- 
chaya), to which Dharmakirti wrote a commentary, is a well-known 
name tous now. See Max Miller’s references in the Note on the 
Renaissance of Sanscrit Literature to his ‘‘ India; What can it teach 
us?" It was our own Dr. Bhau Daji who first pointed out that Kali- 
dasa in hie Meghadata refers to Dignüga as a contemporary. In the 
Jesalmir fragment there is an interesting reference to Kumarila's 
critique of Dignága. The writer asserts that when Kumarila rejects 
mental perception as that had been established from the scriptures 
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(Agamasiddham) by Dignága, it was because he did not understand 
Dignága's definition. 

I have not attempted to do more in this paper than call the atten- 
tion of the Society to the interest attaching to the books on the table. 
It will not be denied that it is very great, The re-discovery of Dhar- 
mottara's book will enable us to pay a debt to a man who in his own 
time did much for truth and science, and who has been undeservedly 
forgotten in India. From the Sutras themselves it ought to be pos- 
sible to reconstruct the science of proof, as understood by Buddhist 
thinkers, on the basis of a text for which we need not fear to claim a 
high antiquity. The Jesalmir manuscript again is clearly the frag- 
ment ofa work which, if we could recover it in its entirety, would 
teach us much of the philosophical controversies with which India 
rang in the early centuries of our era. But, above all, I confess, am 
I fascinated by the fact that in this palm-leaf manuscript, which bas 
lain concealed for centuries in its tomb below the temple of Santinath 
in Cambay, and has now been dragged to the light by an English 
servant of the Indian State, you have in your hands the work of an 
Indian author whose name, and the title of whose book, were first dis- 
covered by a member of the Russian Legntion at Pekin, while engaged 
in studying the Buddhist literature of Tibet. I would fain take this 
as an omen that much will yet be done by the study of the Tibetan, 
Chinese, and Mongolian literatures on the one hand, and the diligent 
search after lost Sanskrit originals on the other, to fill up the wofal 
gaps in our knowledge of the wonderful past of this great country. 
We in this Society ought, I think, to be heartily glad that the Parent 
Society is making its present effort to utilize the rich treasures it owes 
to Csoma Kórosi andto Hodgson. Those of us to whom a kind 
fate has opened the acholar’s life could not easily find better work than 
that to which the two Societies may confidently invite the learned of 
this country. 


ArT, V.—M. Dellon and the Inquisition of Goa. By 
Dr. J. Gerson pa Cunaa. 


Read December 18th, 1888. 


M. Dellon was a French physician and traveller, born in 1649. 
Having entered the service of the French East India Company, he 
embarked as a surgeon on board the ship “Strong,” of 400 tons, com- 
manded by Captain Merchand, accompanied by the Golden Eagle, and 
left Port Louis for the East Indies on the 20th of March 1668. From 
1671to 1672 he ran downthe Malabar Const to Cannanore. On return to 
Surat he thought of visiting the Portuguese Settlements as fnr as China, 
and for this purpose he went first to Damaun and then to Goa, He 
stayed in Goa from January 14th, 1674, to January 27th, 1676, when 
he left for Lisbon vid Brazil. He arrived at St, Salyador at the Bahia 
on the 20th of May, and at Lisbon on the 15th of December of the 
same year, having left Brazil on the 3rd of September. After some 
months he returned to his native country, and arrived at Bayonne on 
the 16th of August 1677. He practised as a physician until 1685, 
when he went to Hungary with the Princes de Conti as their physician. 
From that date nobody knows what became of him. There are two 
works written, or said to have been written, by him. First “ Relation 
d'un Voyage fait aux Indes Orientales." Paris 1685, 2 vols; in 12mo. 
This work was reprinted in Amsterdam in 1699, and translated into 
English in 1698, as “A Voyage to the East Indies." The second is 
“ Relation de l'Inquisition de Goa." Leyden, 1687, in 12mo., Paris, 
1688, in 12mo. There are later editions of these works, such as those 
of 1709, 1711,and 1719, with additions and corrections of various kinds, 
but I need not describe them here. And there are translations also of 
these works in several European languages, but it is unnecessary to 
speak of them here in detail. 

According to the first work, “ A Voyage to the East Indies," pub- 
lished in 1685, the author embarked at Port Louis in Brittany on the 
20th March 1668 on board a ship belonging to the Compagnie Royale 
des Indes; on the 30th of April following he touched at the Cape 
Verd Islands; on the 3rd of September at the Isle of Bourbon; and 
on the 30th of the same month at Madagascar. From this place he 
went on board another ship to the Persian Gulf to bring back the servants 
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of the factories of the French East India Company in Persia, which 
were being given up by that Company, and having returned to 
Madagascar, he finally left that island for India on the 12th of August 
1669. Onthe 21st of September he arrived at Surat, where he remained 
until January 1670. During this month he went down the Malabar 
Coast to Mirzeo, in the Kingdom of Bijapore, and then to Tilsary 
(Tellicherry), Tanor, and Batiepatan (Negapatam) in the service of 
the same Company. In the month of January 1672 he went to Goa, 
but he left it again on the 6th of February following, and then went 
again to the Persian Gulf to convoy the ship St. Francis from thence 
to Surat. On his way back to Surat, being “ continually. pestered,” 
as he writes, “with contrary winds" he passed on the 6th of January 
1673 within sight of Diu. . After the wind blowing a favourable gale 
from the north-east he came within sight of the shore near Bassein on 
the 10th, and on the 12th he came to Bombay. “ Just at the entrance 
of the port of Bombay,” he says, “there lies a rock, which stretching a 
mile deep into the sea, makes this passage very dangerous; for which 
reason we sent for some pilots, who conducted us safely on the 12th 
into that harbour, which is one of the safest in the world, provided 
you are well acquainted with the situation of the place to avoid the 
rocks.” “It was not many years ago in the possession of the Portu- 
guese, who surrendered it to the English at the time of the marriage 
betwixt the King of England with the Infanta of Portugal. The 
English have since that time built there a very fine fort, where the 
president of the East India Company commonly keeps residence. They 
have also laid the foundation of a city, where they grant liberty to all 
strangers, of what religion or nation soever, to settle themselves, and 
exempt them from all manner of taxes for the first twenty years. We 
were treated here with abundance of civility, which are in fact attributed 
to the good understanding there was at that time betwixt these two 
nations,” The above extract from the rare translation into English of 
the travels of Dellon, made in 1698, is one of the earliest references to 
Bombay after it came into the possession of the English, and I give it 
here only parenthetically, as it does not bear on the subject in question. 
Having left Bombay on the 30th of January 1673, our author arrived 
at Surat two days after. He then says that his ''chief design being 
to visit, after his departure from Surat, all the places in the possession 
of the Portuguese on that coast as far as Goa, and from thence to 
travel as far as Bengal," he obtained some letters of recommendation 
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and went to Damaun on the 3rd of March by land. Here he met with 
two of his countrymen, Sieur De St. James, son of a French physician, 
and another, both of them married there, and, being introduced 
to the Governor of that city, was requested by the latter to 
stay there and practise as a physician. He did so, but after some 
months he changed his mind, for he writes: ** For though I must con- 
fess that I received all the kind usage I could expect from the inhabi- 
tants of this place, yet the natural propensity I had to travel and to 
make curious and new observations abroad overbalancing all other 
considerations, I did, at last, resolve to leave Damaun. Pursuant to 
this resolution I took the conveniency of the Portuguese fleet; which 
goes every year to Cambay. This fleet being under the eommand of 
Joseph de Mello, arrives at Damaun towards the latter end of Decem- 
ber, and was to be ready to sail for Goa towards the beginning of Jan- 
uary, All my friends at Damaun having in vain endeavoured to de- 
tein me longer, I took at last my leave of them and embarked myself 
upun one of the galleons belonging to the abovementioned fleet.” 
There is not a word here about his having been made a prisoner of 
the Inquisition by the Commissary of the town. He then set sail on 
the Ist of January 1674, arriving at Bassein the next day in the 
afternoon, and went to the town, when he met with another of his 
countrymen, Sieur de Segvineau, a physician, who had married and 
settled there. He stayed at Bassein five or six days, and then set sail 
for Goa, where he arrived on the 14th of January towards night. 
“I went on shore,” he writes, “ the next day, and by the advantageous 
offers made by my friends, was prevailed upon tu stay near three whole 
years in this great city, of which I have given you a description before. 
After this, some affairs of moment happening, which required my 
presence in my native country, I was obliged to quit the Indies in 
order totake my speedy return to Europe. I took, therefore, the 
conveniency of a Portuguese galleon, which, being ready to sail for 
Lisbon, I, with the permission of the Governor, embarked myself in 
the said vessel towards the latter end of January." This was in 1676 ; 
but there is not a word here again about the Inquisition. He touched 
at the Bahia in Brazil on the 20th of May following, on his way back 
to Europe, and after staying there a few months he set sail for Lisbon 
, on the 3rd of September, arriving there on the 15th of December. He 
stayed six months in Lisbon “to satisfy his curiosity,” as he writes, 
“in taking a full view of this large and beautiful city," and then left 
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that city on the 22nd of July, arriving at Bayonne, in France, on the 
16th of August 1677. “I took shipping in a vessel which was bound 
to Bayonne, in France," he writes. “We weighed anchor from before 
the castle of Belem, on the 22nd July, and happily entered the river 
of Bayonne on the night of the 15th of August. Thus after ten years 
of absence and a thousand dangers and fatigues, the necessary 
consequences of long voyages, I had the satisfaction to set once more 
foot on shore, the 16th day, in my native country —France." Of his 
stay in Lisbon he says: “I had the honour to be acquainted with the 
Sieur Fabre, Chief Physician to the Queen of Portugal, who is in great 
esteem, not only with the Princess, but also among all the grandees of 
the kingdom. He was so obliging as to offer me his house, and I 
must freely acknowledge that I received, during my stay in this city, 
so many kindnesses and obligations from his hands that the only way 
l-ft me to repay them is to c nfess ingeniously that they are so many, 
as to put me into despair of ever being able to retaliate them unless it 
be by a perpetual acknowledgement." Here again there is not a word 
about the Inquisition. On his return to France Dellon practised his 
profession with great distinction, according tothe Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Universelle of Firmin and Didot (Vol. 13, p. 484), but that from 
1685, the writer says, there is nothing known about him. He left 
France in that year for Hungary, we are told, where he probably died 
soon after. 

Now let us turn to the second work, said to have been written and 
published by Dellon in 1687, i.e., two years after the first. It is the 
Relation de l'Inquisition de Goa. According to this work, which has 
been extensively quoted as an authority on the subject, Dellon settled 
ut Damaun as a medical practitioner, Having rendered himself 
obnoxious to one or two men of influence there, he was accused before 
the Sacred Office of holding and expressing heretical sentiments. He 
was arrested and sent to a prison, which is described as lower than the 
river, which runs close to it; and some years before was flooded with 
water from a hole made in the wall by prisoners in order to escape. 
The room where Dellon was confined was too narrow for the forty male 
prisoners who were there at the time, while the upper room was occu- 
pied by females, that the whole thing was like a cesspool or a 
drain of sewage. It was fortunate for Dellon that he had many 
friends in Damaun, especially one Donna Francisca, who, he says, 
rendered his captivity a little more tolerable. “This illustrious lady," 
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he continues, "did not content herself with sending me what was 
necessary for me, but I received from her every day enough of food 
for four persons." This is highly improbable, for such was the horror 
the whole Catholic population had for the prisoners of the Inquisition, 
that nobody would ever dare offer any food or even consolation to them. 
But the writer continues: “This was not so with other prisoners. 
There being no subsistence allowed them at Damaun, the magistrate 
provided for them from the charity of any one who might please 
to help them . . . . but there were wretches in the other apart- 
ment, separated from me only by a wall, who were pressed with hun- 
ger, to the point of subsisting on their own excrement. I learned on 
this occasion that some years before, about fifty Malabar corsairs being 
taken and shut up in this prison, the horrible hunger that they suffered 
drove more than forty of them to strangle themselves with their 
own tarbans.” I think this is also improbable. Our author's arrest 
took place on the 29th of August 1673. If he had been sent at once 
to Goa, he might have been tried, he says, and got out of prison, three 
months after, at the auto da fé in December, but this would not 
have suited the plans of his enemies. Thus, after an incarceration 
of about four months, Dellon with his fellow-heretics was shipped 
off for the metropolis of Portuguese India, touching on the way at 
Bassein, where the prisoners were transferred for some days to the 
prison of the town, There a large number of persons were kept in 
eustody under charge of the Commissary of the Holy Office, waiting 
for a vessel to take them to Goa. 

This account, it will be noted, is quite different from that of the 
other work before mentioned. But to continue. It was not until the 
7th day of the following mouth, i.e., January 1674, that all the pri- 
soners, heavily ironed, were sent to Goa. They landed there on the 
14th of January, and until they could be deposited in the cells of the 
Inquisition they were sent to the Al/jube, or ecclesiastical prison, which 
he describes thus:—'' The most filthy, the most dark, und the most 
horrible of all that I ever saw; and I doubt whether a more shocking 
and horrible prison cau anywhere be found. It is a kind of cave, 
wherein there is no day seen but by a very little hole. The most 
subtle rays of the sua caunot enter into it, and there is never any true 
light i init, The stench is extreme, because there is but a dry well to 
the level of the ground, and no chaunel or drain for the use of the 
prisoners." The ecclesiastical prison in Goa was from other accounta 
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quite different from all this, and in spite of the promiscuous crowd of 
delinquents, according to the writer, and the colonial barbarism of the 
17th century, I think the Aljuée was a far more decent place, being 
destined only for priests. On the 16th of January, 1674, at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, an officer came with orders to take the prisoners to 
the Holy House. M. Dellon dragged his iron-loaded limbs thither 
with great difficulty. The officer helped him to mount the steps al 
the great entrance, and in the great hall smiths were waiting to take 
off the irons from all the prisoners. He was then brought into the 
august presence of the Grand Inquisitor. Here M. Dellon’s bearing 
was not particularly dignified, nor worthy of a Frenchman and a phy- 
sician. He threw himself on his knees before his judge, wept bitterly, 
and declared his willingness to make a full confession. He then 
describes the room called ‘‘Board of the Holy Office," where the 
Grand Inquisitor of the Indies sat. He is said to have been a secular 
priest, about forty years of age, in full vigour, a man that could do 
his work with energy. At one end of the room there was a large cru- 
cifix reaching from the floor almost to the ceiling. Even in this de- 
scription there is palpabie exaggeration. When the Inquisition was 
abolished, and the whole property taken possession of by the State 
only two crucifixes were found, and both of them are preserved to this 
day, as well as the Inquisitorial chair, as curious and venerable relics. 
Both of these crucifixes, which I have seen, can scarcely exceed six 
feet in height, and M. Dellon says that one of them at least reached 
from the floor almost to the ceiling ina building, whose rooms were 
the loftiest in the old city of Gor, and which he describes as ‘‘ great 
and magnificent." 

But to return once more to this narrative. After having had two 
audiences with the Inquisitor his heart sickened, and in a frenzy of 
despair he determined to commit suicide. ** On my return from this 
second audience," our author writes, “ I abandoned myself wholly to 
grief, seeiug that there were required of me things which seemed to 
me impossible, since my memory suggested nothing of what I was 
required to confess. I attempted then to starve myself to death. I 
took, indeed, the provisions that were brought to me, because I could 
not refuse them without subjecting myself to be caned by the guards, 
who are very careful to observe, when they get back the plates, whether 
the prisoners have eaten enough to maintain them. But my despair 
found means to deceive them. I passed whole days without eating 
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anything, and in order that they might not notice it, I threw into the 
basin a part of what had been brought me.” But this fasting and 
mortification had not the desired effect. So he thought of something 
else more efficient to put an end to his life. I must detail it again at 
length: —'*I feigned to be sick,” he writes, “and to have fever. Im- 
mediately a pandit, or native doctor, was brought, who from the 
throbbing of my pulse, through excitement, did not doubt that it was 
areal fever. He ordered bleeding, which was repeated five times in 
as many days, and as my intention in submitting to this remedy was 
very different from that of the doctor, who was labouring to restore 
my health, while I only desired to end my sad and miserable life, as 
soon as the people were withdrawn, and my door was shut, I untied 
the bandage, and let the blood run long enough to fill up a cup, con- 
taining at least eighteen ounces. I repeated this process as often 
as I was bled; and as I took almost no nourishment, it is not difficult 
to judge that I was reduced to extreme weakness.” As he had already 
reduced himself to a state of extreme weakness by trying to starve him- 
self to death, it is rather difficult to conceive that a doctor, although a 
pandit, should have thought expedient, under such circumstances, to 
recommend depletion, not once, but five times, But, as according to 
this strange narrative, both the starvation and the profuse bleeding he 
had inflicted on himself had not the desired effect, he thought by. an 
effort of desperate ingenuity of committing suicide by another means. 
He remembered, he tells us, that when his effecta were taken from bhim, 
he had managed to retain a few gold pieces of muney, which he had 
previously sewed into a ribbon, and tied round his leg like a garter 
under his stocking. Taking one of these coins, and breaking it in two, 
he ground one of the halves on an earthen pot, until he made it fit to 
do duty as a lancet. With this he tried to open the arteries of his 
arm. In this he did not succeed, but he opened the veins in both 
arms." This statement is also highly incredible, coming, as it is sup- 
posed to be, from a medical man. But to continue. He was found by 
a jailor weltering in his blood and insensible. Iaving restored him by 
cordials and bound up the wounds he had inflicted on himself, they 
carried him into the presence of the Inquisitor once more. They gave 
hint bitter reproaches, ordered his limbs to be confined in irons; but 
in fetters he became so furious that they found it necessary to take 
them off. I must note here again, that afler starvation and bleeding 
the use of fetters seems quite superfluous, But now our prisoner is 
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said to have assumed quite a new character, He defended his posi- 
tion with citations from the Council of Trent, and with passages of 
Scripture, which confounded the Grand Inquisitor, who is said to have 
been an ignorant person. But to cut this long narrative short, it was 
after about two years and a half from his first arrest, in July, 1673, 
that he was brought to a fourth audience, and on the 12th of January, 
1677, the auto da fé was celebrated, when, dressed with sambenito, 
(scapular), grey samarra, with painted flames and devils, and carocha 
(cap) with a taper in his hand, he was marched off in a grand pro. 
cession to the church of the Franciscans, where sentence was passed 
on him. He was excommunicated, his effects confiscated, and himself 
banished from India, and condemned to serve in the galleys of Portu- 
gal for five years, and further to undergo such penances as the Inquisi- 
tion should prescribe, The subsequent history of M. Dellon is a 
short one. About a fortnight after the auto da fé he wes ironed and 
taken on board-ship, and made over to the charge of the captain, who 
was ordered to deliver him over to the Inquisition at Lisbon. When 
the ship arrived at Brazil, he was put into prison there. After ashort 
stay bere he re-embarked and reached Lisbon on the 18th December. 
After working in a gang of convicts for some time as a galley-slave in 
the dockyard, he was, through the intercession of nis friends, released 
on the lst of June 1677. After some difficulties he found money to 
procure a passage in a vessel bound for France, and after a lapse of 
four years he set about the composition of his narrative, which he 
kept four years longer before he could make up his mind to publish it. 

Such is a brief summary of this strange narrative, which, impro- 
bable as it seems on the face of its own statements, when compared 
with the previous work of the same author, becomes entirely contra- 
dictory. Still it bas been quoted from, translated, and believed in as 
the genuine work of a prisoner ofthe Inquisition. Dr. Rule, and a 
writer in the Calcutta Review for 1857, among others, take the work 
to be trustworthy, for reasons which are not very convincing. I shall 
briefly deal with each of these arguments separately. The writer in 
the Calcutta Review accounts for the delay in the publication of this 
narrative of the Inquisition by the solemn oath the author had taken 
that he should not disclose the secrets of the prison until, later on, he 
found motives for justifying his breach of the enforced oath. Now 
that there was no such cause for the delay is evident from the allusion 
M. Dellon makes to the Inquisition in his first work, ** The Voyage to 
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the East Indies.” In chapter 16, “On Ditferent Religions,” he 
writes :— ** The severity of the Inquisition established in all places 
under the obedience of the King of Portugal, Holy by its mame, but 
so terrible in its consequences, serves for nothing else than to alienate 
the infidels from the Christian Church ! "— p. 43. Elsewhere he 
writes: * Just opposite to the Cathedral, in a great square, stands 
that famous house whose very name makes many thousands tremble 
in these parts: this is the Court of [nquisition,"—p. 161. Of the 
Aljube, where he is said to have been imprisoned, in the narrative, for 
one night, he simply says in his travels :—*' Not far from this you see 
the prison, called A/jube, where nobody is committed but upon the 
account of ecclesiastical concerns "—Another reason adduced by the 
writer in the Calcutta Review for not doubting the perfect accuracy 
of the narrative is that, not only an air of truthfulness pervades it but 
almost a perfect coincidence between the course of procedure repre- 
sented to have been followed with the rules laid down for the guidance 
of the courts of the Inquisition in Spain. ‘These rules had been kept 
secret until they were published in Llorente's ‘* History of the Inquisi- 
tion " in that country. They could not, therefore, have been known 
to our author, who wrote more than 100 years earlier, yet the treat- 
ment which he represents himself as having experienced, is, even to 
the most minute particulars, that which is prescribed in these rules 
for the treatment of persons accused as he was." It is, indeed, this 
air of truthfulness that pervades the narrative that has hitherto 
deceived most people, although not the Roman Curia, which placed this 
work on the Index for more than one reason by {ts decree, dated the 
17th of December 1769. But although Llorente's Historia Critica 
de la Inquisicion de Espana was not published until 1812, there were 
earlier works on the subject, such as that of the Abbé Marsollier 
in French, and that of Philip van Limborch in Latin, published in the 
17th century. Here the writer of this spurious narrative might have 
found all the details of, and other particular minutiz prescribed in, 
the rules for the treatment of the prisoners of the Inquisition. Then 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan in his Christian Researches says that he 
showed this work to the Grand Inquisitor in his time, by name 
José das Dores, whose name, however, he changes into Joseph 
A’ Doloribus, and, although when the Inquisitor read it, he is said to 
have twice exclaimed, Mendueium, Mendacium, still he thinks he 
admitted the general accuracy of the statements, Then there were 
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Frenchmen at the time in India, and Dellon himself speaks of them in 
Damaun, Bassein, and Gon, where he says, “The first thing we did 
after our arrival at Goa waa to visit Father Cornelius, St. Cyprian, 
Prior of the bare-footed Carmelites, who, being our countryman, 
showed us all the respect and civility in the world. The day after we 
went to see M. Martin, a rich French merchant, with whom we stayed 
three days.” Still it appears strange that the friends of M. Dellow, 
if he was at all a prisoner of the Inquisition, were not so active as they 
might have been in procuring his deliverance, and it does not appenr 
that the French Government ever made his case a subject of reclama- 
tion. Then the topographical and other local details, which impart to 
the work an air of trustworthiness, might have been easily copied from 
travellers who had preceded Delton and had their works on Portuguese 
India published in more than one language, such as Linschoten 
Pyrard de Laval, Tavernier, nnd others. For all these reasons I 
think the narrative which goes by the name of M. Dellon is a fabrica- 
tion, a forgery, a fraud, although based on his genuine travels. If I 
were to recapitulate all the arguments, to doubt its fidelity or to 
repudiate its authenticity, it would take much time, which, unfor- 
tunately, I cannot spare. I shall be glad, however, if this humble 
contribution as a protest against the truthfulness of a work that has 
deceived several generations of scholars will invite the attention of other 
students of Indian history tothe true character of the work. My 
denial of the authenticity of the work does not certainly imply the 
defence of the Inquisition, which I have elsewhere qualified in the 
manner it ought to be by every liberal-minded man, whether a Catholic 
or Protestant. My object is evident to you all. It is entirely of an 
historical and not of a religious character. And at the same time to 
liberate, if necessary, the memory of M. Dellon from the suspicion of 
being an impostor, for I believe the work was written and published by 
somebody unknown to us after his death. For if we all owe every 
regard to the living, we owe but the truth to the dead, or to put it in 
Voltaire’s words :— 
On doit des égards auz vivants; on ne dott auz morts que la vérité, 
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+ 
Arr. VI.—Púrnavarma and Sankarâchârya. By THE 
Hon. KÁsnimáTH TRIMBAK TELANG. 


Read March 19th 1889. 


In 1884 I contributed to the pages of the Indian Antiquary, (') a 
paper in which I endeavoured to prove that our eminent philosopher, 
Sankaráchárya, flourished in the reign of Pürnavarma, who is men- 
tioned as a King of Mrgadha, by the famous Chinese traveller, Hiuen 
Thsang. I further pointed out certain circumstances from which I 
deduced the conclusion, that Pürnavarma must have reigned at the 
latest, about the close of the sixth century of the Christian era and 
that Sankarüchárya must therefore be assigned to about that date. 
In 1887 my friend, Mr. S. P. Pandit, in a note to the very 
elaborate introduction which he has prefixed to his edition of the 
Gaudavaho for our Bombay Series of Sanskrit Classics, accepting and 
further supporting my view about the contemporaneous existence of 
Sankarüchárya and Pürnavarma, impugned the correctness of the date 
which I had assigned to them. (°) Atthe time I wrote my paper, I 
was unable to make such use as I desired of the writings of Hiuen 
Thsang, and was obliged to trust to the information supplied by a few 
paragraphs selected out of Julien’s Hiuen Thsang, which my honour- 
able and learned friend, Mr. P. M. Mehta, was good enough to 
interpret to me. Soon after my paper was published, the Rev. Mr. S. 
Beal’s Translation of the Si-Yu-Ki— Buddbist Records of the Western 
World—was issued by Tribner, but as the same distinguished scholar’s 
Life of Hiuen Theang was then also announced, I thought it best 
to hold over the further examination of the dates of Pürnavarma and 
Sankaráchárya, which I wished to institute, until the latter work 
became available. It has now reached Bombay, having been received in 
our library in the beginning of this month. (*). And I propose on the 


1 The paper is also published in my Mudrárükehasa (Bombay Series, Sanskrit 
Classies). | 

* See pp. 209-225. 

3 This paper was commenced to be written in February. 
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present ocension to consider the data supplied by Mr. Beal's three 
valuable volumes in relation to the date of Pürnavarama, and in the 
light of those data to review my own previous conclusions as well as 
the criticisms made upon them by Mr. Pandit. 

I do not wish on this occasion to do much more than discuss the 
question as regards Parnavarma. As regards Sankarüchárya, I have 
no further facts to adduce at present, and therefore I will content my- 
self with saying, that Mr. Pandit's note above referred to has not 
taken account of the argument based by me upon the Chinese transla- 
tion of Gaudapáda's Kürikás, ‘‘ made during the Ch’en dynasty, which 
ruled from 557 to 583 A.D." (*). 

The passages in Hiuen Thsang, then, bearing upon the question to 
which this paper is limited fall into two groups—the one including all 
passages referring to Pürnavarma himself, the other including those 
which refer to Sasünka, King of Karnasuvarna, who is stated to have 
been a contemporary of Pürnavarma. It will be convenient at the 
outset to collect the passages in the first group, before considering 
what light they throw upon the point in controversy. That point, it 
is to be remembered, is this—How long did Pürnavarma flourish 
before the visit to India of Hiuen Thsang, from whose biography 
and narrative these passages are extracted? Taking, first, the 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, the first passage we meet 
with about Paruavarma runs as follows in Mr. Beal’s Translation. 
After mentioniug the destruction and restoration of the great Bodhi 
tree at Buddha Gaya, in the time of King Asoka, and its second 
destruction ‘in late times" by Sasanka-rijs, Hiuen Theang goes on to 
say (D) :—'' Some months afterwarda, the king of Magadha, called 
Pürnavarma, the last of the race of Aéoka-raja, hearing of it, sighed 
and said, * The sun of wisdom having set, nothing is left but the tree 
of Buddha; and this they now have destroyed, what source of 
spiritual life is there now?’ He then cast his body on the ground 
overcome with pity, then with the milk of a thousand cows, he again 
bathed the roots of the tree, and in a night it once more revived and 
grew to the height of 10 feet. Fearing lest it should be again cut 


+ I had not noticed before that this must be the work referred to by Prof. M. 
Müller (India; What it can teach us, pp. 360-1) , I observe that a Nepál tradi- 
tion mentioned by the late lamented Pandit Bhagvünlál makes Sankar&chárya visit 
Nepal and '* destroy the Buddha faith ” in the reign of Krishnadeva Varma who 
according to Bhagvànlál's dates, flourished about 260 A.D. 
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down, he surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high. So the 
tree is now encircled with a wall about 20 feet high." (°) The only 
other passage in the Buddhist Records relating to Pürnavarma that 
I am aware of is the one (Il) which mentions a pavillion of six 
stages having been ‘‘ formerly made" by Pürnavarma to cover a 
figure of Buddha standing outside the Nalanda monastery. (^) This 
same work is also referred to in the Life of Hiuen Thsang in these 
words (I1T): —** This was the work of Pürnavarma.rája ia old days, (7) 
The next passage in the Life germane to this topic is one (°) alluding 
to Jayasena of Yashtivana (IV), in which it is stated that Pürna- 
varma-rája, Lord of Magadha, had great respect for learned men, and 
that he assigned the revenue of twenty large towns for the support 
of Jayasena, which Jayasena declined to receive. The narrative 
then proceeds :—“ After the obsequies of Pürnavarma, Siláditya Rája 
also invited him to be ' the master (of the country),' and assigned him 
the revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa, which Jayasena likewise 
declined to accept." “ From that time," we are further told, “ Jayasena 
has constantly lived on the mountain called Yashtivana, where he takes 
charge of disciples." We have thus four different passages relating 
to Pdrnavarma in Mr. Beal’s volumes, and taking them all together, 
the following conclusions seem to be fairly deducible from them :— 


First.—Pürnavarma had been dead some time before Hiuen 
Thsang's visit to India. (Passage No. IV.) 


Second.—Pirnavarma must have lived at a time sufficiently removed 
from the date of Hiuen Thsang’s pilgrimage, to warrant his speaking 
of the work done by Pürnavarma as having been done “formerly " 
or ‘‘in old days." (Passages II. and III.) 


Third.—' The interval of time between Pürnavarma and  Hiuen 
Thsang must be enough to explain the reduction of about four feet 
in the height of the wall built round the Bodhi tree. (Passage I.) 


Fourth.—' The interval between Pürpavarma and Hiuen Thsang 
must not be too large to be spanned by tbe life of Jayasena, who was 
living in Hiuen Thsang's time, and had acquired renown enough 


è Vol. II., p. 118. 
* Vol. II., p. 174. 
7 Life of Hiuen Thsang, by Beal, p. 119. 
e Ibid., p. 153. 
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during Pürnavarma's reigu to be offered the revenues of twenty large 
towns by that sovereign. (Passage IV.) 

Comparing the conclusions now set forth with those I have ex- 
pounded in my previous paper, I do not see any inconsistency between 
them. My final conclusion in my previous paper was that Pfrna- 
varma probably flourished about 590 A.D. And if it is remembered 
that, according to General Cunninzham's computation; Hiuen Thsang 
must have been in Pürnavarma's kingdom of Western Magadha about 
637-688 (°) this gives us an interval of nearly 50 years between Hiuen 
Thsang and Pürnavarma—an interval which, I venture to think, is 
certainly not too large, in view of the fourth of the propositions above 
set out, nor, perhaps, too small in view of the first three of them. 

Let us now consider Mr. Pandit's criticisms on this branch of the 
argument, as set forth in my previous paper. He first contends 
that (9) “if Hiuen Thsaug * * * does not mention that he went 
to see Pürnavarma, it does not follow from thia (!*) that he was not 
living at the time,  Hiuen Thsang does not, as a rule, go to see all 
the kings whose territories he visits, nor, even if he sees them, does he 
mention their names.” Mr. Pandit then proceeds to referto various 
monarchs whose territories Hiuen Theang visited, but whose names he 
does not mention. The facts may be readily admitted, but I cannot 
perceive that they have any force as against my argument, which I will 
crave leave to re-state in the very words I used in 1884. *'Hiuen 
Thsang," I then said, “speaks of Pürnaevarma as the Inst of the 
descendants of ASoka, and does not appear to have made any effort to 
see either him or any of his successors, I am disposed from this fact 
to infer that Pürnavarma had censed to reign before Hiuen Thsang 
heardof him * = * ” To my mind it would be almost extraordinary 


9 Mr. Pandit accepts this date. See p. 219. See also Cunninghnm's Ancient 
Geograpby p. 565. 

10 P, 219. 

11 Mr. Pandit does not notice the significance of the phrase the last of Aéoka’s 
desee ndants," on which 1! also relied. As to this see some remarks of General 
Cuoningham's at Arch. Sur, Reports, Vol. XV., p. 164. See also pp. 165-6. The 
General's identification of Maukhari and Maurya seems to me to be certainly open 
to question. If Pürnavarma wus one of the Maukbaris, as General Cunningham 
thinks, and if the Maukharis were Ksbatriyas, as seems pretty clear, Pürnavarma 
cannot have really been “a descendaut of A&oka." Itis possible that the Bud. 
dhist tradition of Hiuen Tbsang's time, disregerding caste, sought to enhance the 
Importance of Pürnavarina by referring him to a family which was great in ancient 
Buddhist tradition. 
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circumstance for Hiuen Thsang to have failed to visit Pürnavarma 
and to keep a record of the visit, if Pairoavarma was living when 
Hiuen Thsang was in the country. And as he makes no allusion 
whatever to any such visit, and describes Pürnavarma as the last of 
Aéoka’s descendants, I infer from this that Pürnavarma had long (**) 
been dead, and that his kingdom had assumed quite a subordinate 
position under some more powerful sovereign." (7°). Nothing in the 
above reasoning, it will be observed, turns upon Hiuen ‘Ihsang’s 
omission to mention any names, on which Mr. Pandit lays stress. My 
main point is that such a man as Hiuen Thsang would certaiuly visit a 
king lhke.Pürnsvarma, having regard to the latter’s performances in 
relation to the Bodhi tree, as chronicled by Hiuen Thsang himself. 
But it is unnecessary to go further into this argument now. The 
correctness of my conclusion, impugned by Mr. Pandit, is demonstrated 
by the mention of the “ obsequies of Pürnavarma" in the fourth of 
the passages set out above. 


13 On further consideration, I doubt whether the evidence really justifies the use 
of the word “ long” here. Mr. Pandit, in another passage from tlie one set out in 
the text (see p. 220, and algo. p. 223), says, ‘‘ it is quite true that both Pürnavarma 
avd Gaé4nke were dead before Hiuen Thsang's'' pilgrimage, but again at p. 223 
he says that Pürnavarma was '' probably not living at the time of the pilgrimage." 

13 This was, of course, a mere suggestion tlirown out on the basis of the facts set 
forth above. It seems, to some extent, to receive support from a fact mentioned in 
one of Bhagvinlal’s Nep&i Inscriptions, We learn from that inscription that about 
the period of the reign of Harshavardbana of Kanuj, Adityasena was * Lord of 
Magadhe,” Ådityasena being the great-grandfather of Jayadeva who married 
Harsha's daughter. May we reasonably conclude from this that some time be- 
fore the reign of Harsha, the sceptre of Magadha had passed away from the hands of 
the ** Varmas” into those of Adityasena’s family? But I am bound to point out here, 
that Adityasena’s age, as here suggested by me, is by no means to be taken as 
established. See Bhagváni4l in Ind. Antiq. Vol. XIII. p. 420 and Cuunpiogham's 
Arch. Sur. Reports, Vol. XV., p. 163, where, however, there is some mistake in 
the relationships stated, also Ind. Antig. Vol. X., p. 193. My difficulty about those 
dates ig that if Harsha died about 650 A.D. his daughter's husband could not 
have been alive in 760 A.D. And again if Adityasena was the great grandfather 
of Jayadeva who married Harsha's daughter, Adityasena could hardly have 
flourished between 670 aud 090 A.D, the earlier limit there being itself 20 years 
subsequent to Harsba’s death. It is to be remembered further, that the Nepál 
insoription aud other records accessible tous do not necessarily involve the inference 
that Adityasena was the frat prince of his family who became “ Lord of Magadha.’ 
The question, however, is hardly ripe for settlement yet. Mr. Pandit (pp. 216-6) 
has referred to Adityasena’s date, without, however, dealing with the difficulty 
here suggested. 
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Mr. Pandit’s next contention is that, “even if Pürnavarma was not 
living about 637-638 A.D., it is not necessary to put him so far back 
as towards the end of the sixth century. He may have reigned from 
600 to 635, as well as somewhere towards the end of thesixth century." 
I have not said in my previous paper, nor do I say now, that the 
earlier date which I adopted from General Cunningham was “ neces- 
sary.” ‘‘ Likely to be nearer the truth" and “ may be inferred," were 
the phrases which I then used in reference to that date. But now in 
view of the passages above extracted, and especially of the second and 
third of them, I am prepared to give in my adhesion to that date with 
a little more confidence than I felt at the time of my previous paper. 
If, as Mr. Pandit suggests, Pürnavarma ''must have been alive in 
about 635 A.D.” (!*) I cannot understand how lliuen Thsang in 637.38 
could speak of Pürnavarma's erection of the pavilion as a work done 
* formerly” or “in old days." 

Mr. Pandit next proceeds to consider “ Hiuen Thsang’s own refer- 
ences to Pürnavarma." I will dealat present only with the references 
falling within the first of the two groups above mentioned. The first of 
these, considered by Mr. Pandit, is that contained in our first passage. 
Mr. Pandit's rendering from the French version of M. Julien differs 
here very materially from Mr. Beal's. Mr. Beal's has already been 
quoted. Mr. Pandit has, in lieu of it, the following :-—'* That is why 
this day the tree of intelligence is protected by a stone wall, which is 
higher by twenty feet than the tree." And commenting ou this, 
Mr. Pandit says that, **as the tree was only four feet high when Hiuen 
Thsang writes, it could not then be mo:e than two or three years old ; 
and, if s0, Pórnavarma, who planted it . . . . must have been living 
up till two or three years before the time at which Hiuen Thsang is 
speaking." Waiving the point that the inference thus drawn is not by 
any means a '* necessary " one, it is obvious that our premises here are 
not to beimplicitly relied on. Assuming the accuracy of Mr. Paudit's 
interpretation of M. Julien's version (?°), it is clear that that version 


14 Cf. Arch. Sur. Roports, Vol. XV., p. 166. 

15 Dr, R. Mitra (Buddha Gayá, p. 79), translates Julien'a words differently frou 
Mr. Pandit, and, according to his rendering, Julien's and Beal's versions are quite in 
agreement. General Cunningham (Archwologicul Survey Reports, Vol. LIL. 
p. 80.1), says that Hiuen Thsang assigns to the tree a height of 40 or 50 feet at the 
time of his visit ia A.D. 637. This fact the General must have obtained from M. 
Julien's work. It is also stated in Mr. Beal’s version (Vol. II., p. 116). And it 
seems, therefore, manifest that Mr. Pandit’s translation as quoted in the text 
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itself ia different from Mr. Beal's. And in the face of this difference 
it is, of course, out of the question, at present, to base, any inference 
upon either of the divergent renderings. 

The. next passage Mr. Pandit relies upon is our passage number 
four—which, in his opinion, “proves that Pirnavarma must have died 
just such a short time before Hiuen Thsang was in Magadha, as I 
indicated above,” namely, two or three yearsbefore. The proof of this 
conclusion is thus stated :—“ King Siláditya could not have offered 
the revenue of eighty towns of the kingdom of Orissa for several years 
after 607, or, indeed, till 637 A.D., because it was not till then ('*)that 
he succeeded in making himself supreme ruler of India. Atall events, 
Harshavardhana, whose father and brother ruled at Thanesar, and do 
not appear to have hadany territory south of the Jumna, and whotook 
six years to make any impression on his neighbours, could not have 
possessed the kingdom of Orissa at the earliest till 613 A.D.” I 
pause at this first step of the demonstration to admit the very great 
probability of the first branch of the final proposition here laid down, 
though there is room for difference of opinion as regards some of the 
minor points now stated. Mr. Pandit then proceeds :—“ Till that 
year at least Pürnavarma may be safely presumed to be reigning." 
Here, I confess, I am unable to follow Mr. Pandit's reasoning. 1 do 
not see how the duration of the reign of Pürnavarma of Magadha can 
be determined by the date of the conquest of Orissa by King Siláditya 
of Kanuj, nor can any inference pointing that way be fairly derived from 
Hiuen Thsang's vague phrase “after the death of Pürnavarma." 
Mr. Pandit further goes on to add that “ the probability, however, is 
that he (i.e., Pürnavarma) was reigning much later, till perhaps the year 
635 A.D., because the Sástri was living and was in the full vigour 
of his literary activity as a teacher at the time when Hiuen Thsang 
left India towards the end of the year 643 A.D." Again, I venture 


must be incorrect, in so fur as it shows the tree to have been then only four feet In 
height. General Cunningham (loc. cit.) assigns the destruction of the tree to the 
year 600 A.D., and its renewal by Pürnavarma to 610 A.D. Jn doing so he must, 
for the moment, have forgotten that Hiuen Theang places the “renewal” only 
some months afler the destruction (Beal's Records, Vol. II., p. 118), not ten years 
after. 

19 Hiuen Theang distinctly says (Records, Vol. II. p., 213), “that after six 
years he had subdued the Five Indies," which included Orissa (see Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography, p. 12) not merely made an impression on his neighbours ” 
as Mr. Pandit putsit. (P. 224). 
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to think, we have a non sequitur. Assuming that the Sástri whom 
Pürnavarma honoured was living in 643 A.D., and was “then in the 
full vigour of his literary activity," I do not see that that justifies 
the inference that Pürnavarnia himself was living till 635 A.D. To 
take a parallel from modern English history. Southey was honouréd 
with the ** laurel" in the reign of George ILI., yet he was “ in the full 
vigour of his literary activity " throughout the reigns of George IV. 
and William IV., and was living so late as theearly years of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. Again it is necessary to note this further fact. In 
the Life of Hiuen Thsang it is no doubt stated that the pilgrim remained 
with Jayasena Sástri for two years, and those two years would be 
somewhere about 643-4 A.D., or possibly about 649 A.D. according to 
Professor Max Müller's calculations.(!') But in the Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, hy Hiuen l'hsang himself, we are told that “in 
the Yashtivana no£ long since there wus an Upasaka, named Jayasena, a 
Kshatriya of Western India.” (9) The whole description shows that 
we have in this passage of the Records the same Jayasena who is 
mentioned in the passage from the Life excerpted above. Regarding 
him we are further told iu the Records, that “although nearly seventy 
years of age, he read with them (¿.e., his pupils) diligently and with- 
out cessation ;" and again “that even after he was a hundred years 
old, his mind aud body were in full activity." (!?) Aud reverting for 
a moment tu the Life of Hiuen Thsang,("°) we find it stated that 
Jayasena, “as a youth, was given to study." What then is the 
result of these passages taken together? It is evident that Jayasena 
was a man blessed with great longevity, and that he commenced “ his 
literary activity" while he was yet a ‘ youth," and continued that 
“activity " till he was seventy or a hundred years of age. Leaving 
out of view, for the moment, the poiuts on which the accounts in the 
two works, when compared, present difficulties, the conclusions now 
set forth seem to be undeniable. And if so, it seems to follow that 


17 Compare Cuuningham's Ancient Geography, pp. 566-570 with M. Müller's 
“ India ; what it can teach us," p. 286. General Cunninghain’s arguments at p. 
570 would seem to refer the events alluded to in the text to 638 A.D. 

13 Vol. IL, p. 146. | may state. that, generally speaking the Records appear 
to me to have much higher evidenitiary value thun the Life, as the Records 
contain Hiaen Th'ang's own statements, tbe Life some one else's, based on 
Hiuen Thsang's notes and other materials. Cf. Beal's Life, pp. IX-X. 

19. Vol. IL, p. 147. 

39 P. 153, 
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Mr. Pandit's argument, as rbove stated, even if logically sustainable, 
cannot be maintained in view of the imperfect accuracy of the pre- 
mises. For if Jayasena was seventy years old in 643 A.D.—it will 
be observed that I am putting the hypothesis most favourably for Mr. 
Pandit's argument—there would be nothing very improbable in his 
having been honoured by a king whose reign had closed, let us say, 
before 600 A.D., as well as by a king who reigned between 607 A.D. 
and 650 A.D. I cannot, therefore, at all accept Mr. Pandit’s conten- 
tion that the passage relating to Jayasena Sástri upon which he relies, 
** proves” Pürnnvarma to have been still living about 635 A.D. The 
net result, consequently, is that the question ust. be decided, as far 
as this branch of the argument is concerned, upon the first and second 
of the propositions above deduced from what may be called for con- 
venience the Pürnavarma group of passages in Hiuen Thsang. 

Let us now turn to the other group, which may be called the 
Saánka group. Taking, first, the Buddhist Records, we have (I.) 
the passage No. I. in the first group, which refers to Sadinka’s des- 
truction of the Bodhi tree “in recent times.” We have (IL) the 
passage relating to “the great stone on which Tathagata walked,” as 
to which we are to'd that “lately Sasinka-raja, when he was over- 
throwing and destroying the law of Buddha, forthwith came to the 
place where that stone is for the purpose of destroying the sacred 
marks," (?'). Thirdly, we have (III.) the passage touching the image 
of Buddha which Sa£ánka ordered to be removed, and an image of 
Maheévara substituted for it. The officer to whom the order was 
Biven, instead of removing the image, only built a wall of brick 
before the figure of Buddha, and placed a burning lamp with the figure, 
and we read that that wall was pulled down after the death of 
Saéanka, and “ although several days had elapsed, the lamp was still 
found to be burning unextinguished." (**.) Further we have (IV.) 
the passage (7°) relating to the priest's house, as to which Hiuen 
Thsang tells us that “ Sasinka-raja having destroyed the religion of 
Buddha, the meinbers of the priesthood were dispersed, and for many 


3! Vol. II., p. 91. 

*9 Vo]. IL., pp. 121-2. 

*5 Vol. II., p. 42. The whole passage seems to show that not only the priest, 
but also his house, though they outlived the attacks of King SaSAnka, had failed to 
survive down to the days of Hiuen Thsang's visit to their “great village ; ” for 
Hiuen Thsang speaks of both as belonging to past times, and does not himself 
describe *' the magnificent priest's houso."" 
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years driven away. The Brahman, nevertheless, retained for them 
through all an undying regard.” And, lastly, in the Records we have 
(V.) the passage referring to Saáánka's murder of Rájyavardhana, 
brother of Harshavardhana, and his '' overturning” the Law of Buddha. 
(**). Passing next to the Life of Hiuen Thsang, we have (VI.) the 
message sent to Silabhadra of Nalanda by Kumára-rája of Eastern 
India, no£ by Harsbavardhana as Mr. Pandit inadvertently states, in 
which it is said :—''In recent times Sa&ánka-rája was equal still to 
the destruction of the law, and uprooted the Bodhi tree. Do you, my 
master, suppose that your disciple has no such power as this?” (°°) 
These are the passages forming the second group above referred to. 
And to what conclusion do they point? The words “lately ” and “in 
recent times," contained in the first two of the passages now under 
consideration, seem to me, when read in the light of the cuntext in 
which they appear, to afford no safe ground for any conclusion 
regarding the period when King Sasanka flourished. We have there 
allusion made first to events which are stated to belong to the time of 
Agoka, upwards of eight centuries before Hiuen Thsang's time, and 
then a reference to Sa&ánka's doings or misdoings, as having occurred 
“lately” or “in recent times." Half a century, or even a whole 
century, before Hiuen Thsang’s pilgrimage takes us back to a period 
which can, I venture to say, be quite accurately spoken of as “Jate” 
and "recent" in comparison with occurrences then eight centuries 
old. (^) The third passage, as rendered by Mr. Beal, seems to me to 
throw no light on the period of Sasdnka’s reign. Mr. Pandit's 
rendering of M. Julien would, no doubt, make the passage relevant 
to the inquiry, but waiving the point about the divergencies in the 
interpretation of Hiuen Thsang, we may note that Mr. Pandit himself 


34 Vol. I., pp. 210-2. 

35 P, 171. 

96 Mr. Pandit relies on another passage in Hiuen Theang where tbe same 
phrase—“ in these recent times "—is used in relation to Harshavardhana. The 
passage occurs at p. 183 of Beal’s Life. It seems to me, however, to have no 
bearing upon the question. *'In recent times" may, of course, signify five years 
ago, or any other similarly small period of time. The question here, however, is 
not how short a time the phrase will cover, but what is the maximum time it can 
cover. And further it is to be remarked that in this passage, as indeed in all the 
others with the single exception of No. VI. above, the phrase ** in recent times ” 
is used te mark a contrast with something which had occurred ‘‘ in old days.” 
(See Beal's Life, p. 181.) Does the phrase then indicate modern occurrences as 
distinguish from those which took place in the early days of Buddhist history ? 
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admits that the passage ‘does not by itself perhaps decide much 
either way." He then calls in aid the first of the passages in our 
previous group, but it is unnecessary to say more on that passage here. 
The fourth passage shows that Sasánka's “destruction " of the religion 
of Buddha had occurred ‘‘many years " before Hiuen Thsang’s pilgrim- 
age, and that even the Brihman who kept the priest's house in spite 
of that * destruction"! had also passed away before Hiuen Thsang's 
visit to his village. The fifth passage I reserve for separate notice later 
on. The sixth shows that Sa&ánka's mischievous activity was still 
regarded as a matter of “recent times” in the days of Hiuen Theang. 
I do not know, however, that it is inaccurate to speak of historical 
occurrences of, say, fifty years sgo as “ recent.’ Very much depends, 
of course, on the point of view occupied by the speaker, But, on tlie 
other hand, it does appenr to me somewhat unwarrantable to hold that 
“in recent times” must necessarily mean two or three years ago. (*"). 


Having thus examined the two groups of passages relevant to our 
inquiry, I think we may now pause for a moment to consider the 
ultimate outcome of such examination. And it appears to me that 
leaving aside all circumstances disclosed by this inquiry, which are 
either equivocal or not satisfactorily made out, we may deduce this result 
from the data before us taken as a whole, namely, that both Sasinka 
and Pürnavarma had been dead before the days of Hiuen Thsang’s 


Professor Max Müller (India; What it can teach us? p. 287, n. 6) refers to tho 
phrase, but does not fix for it any precise meaning. As against this suggestion of 
Mr. Pandit’s, however, I may also point to a number of passages in Hiuen Thsang, 
where the phrases “ formerly" or “in old days” are used, See inter alia Beal's 
Recards, Vol. 11., pp. 10, 13, 26, 108, 113, 116. The events alluded to there are 
all events belonging to the period of Burdha's activity or to the period immediately 
wfter the Nirvana, It cannot, of course, follow from there passages that those 
phrases must be rigidly confined to that signification; and no more should the 
phrascs “ in these recent times” or *'lately" be confined to the sense they have in 
the passage relating to Harshavardhana. See also Mr. Beal's note at Buddhist 
Records, Vol. II., p. 51, which shows what that eminent authority considers to 
be the signification of the Chinese phrase which is the original of ‘ lately.” 
And cf. also, on the whole question, Note I. at Beal's Life, p. 10. 

3? Taking Mr. Pandit’s remarks asa whole, I doubt if even he would have so 
interpreted the phrase except in the light of the passage about the height of the 
Bodhi tree in Hiuen Thsang’s time. I have shown above how that passage 
appears to have been misunderstood by Mr. Pandit. When correctly interpreted, 
that passage, so far as it goes, helps my view, I think, rather than Mr. Pandit's. 
But I admit it does not go very far. 
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pilgrimage in India, and that their achievements during life, though 
doubtless spoken of as having occurred “ lately ' or “ in recent times,” 
are nevertheless also described as having occurred “formerly” or 
“many years ago," or “in old times ;" and that having regard to the 
context of the former set of phrases, they are entitled to somewhat less 
weight in connection with the subject of our inquiry than the latter set. 
And, if ao, it follows that we cannot be far wrong if we place Pürnavarma 
and Śaśânka half a century before Hiuen Thsang's visit to Magadha. 
One other observation may be added. The phrases “ lately "^ or “in 
recent times," whether they are to be interpreted, as I suggest, or in 
the narrower and more limited sense which Mr. Pandit would attach 
to them, are, in our authorities, applied to Sa&ánka-rája (**) and his 
doings only, while the phrases “formerly” or “in old days "are 
applied to the doings of Pürnavarma. It is then very probable that 
though, speaking roughly, Pürnavarma and Saéanka can properly be 
described as contemporaries, still only a small part of Pürnavarma's 
reign may have fallen within the period of Sa$ánka's rule; so that 
even if Sa&ànka lived in the first decade of the seventh century A.D. 
(*’) our authorities would still justify usin referring Pfirnavarma to 
the last decade of the sixth century. I shall have to say a word more 
on this topic in the sequel. 

There is yet one more line of inquiry bearing upon our subject, which 
we must now follow up. That is indicated by the fifth passage in our 
second group, which we reserved for separate treatment. Saéanka, we 


38 If we could accept Mr. Fergasson’s identification of Seédoke with the 
“ Sankaraja," whose son Budharaja was put to flight by the Cbálukya King 
Mangalióa (see J. R.A.S. (N.S.), Vol. IV. p. 93), our task here would be a good deal 
easier than it is, because Mangalísa'e dute ie thoroughly well fixed by the Badámi 
inscription. Looking, however, at the facsimile of Mangaliéa's inscription, referred 
to by Mr. Fergusson, I do not think his identification is sustainable. The facsimile 
shows General Jacob’s transliteration FRUTTI to be correct, and in those letters 
we cannot possibly see the name of Saé4nku—not to mention other diffcultles also. 
Mr. Pandit (p. 217, note) throws out a suggestion that Saáünka may be identical 
with the Rájavarmá mentioned in one part of Sankarfchárya's Bháshya on the 
Chhándogya Upanishad. This is not very probable, if Sa&ünka's otber name was 
Narendragupta as we are told by General Cunningham ez-relatione Dr. Bühler (see 
Arch. Sur. Report, Vol. 1X. p. 157). 

2° Dr, R. Mitra (Buddha Gayá, pp. 84, 99, 230-40), following General Cva- 
ningham, assigns SaSAnka's destruction of the Bodhi tree to about 610 A.D. Tbut 
date cao hardly be correct, if the arguments in the text ure sustainable. See also 
Cunningham’s Geography, p. 509, and note 15 supra. 
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learn from that passage, murdered Rajyavardhana, the elder brother 
of Harshavardhana Siladitya. In my previous paper I have thrown 
together a few remarks on the date of Rajyavardhana. I am not in a 
Position now to adduce any new facts bearing upon that question. 
But having had an opportunity, which I had not when I wrote my 
previous paper, of examining all that Hiuen Thsang says on the sub- 
ject, I wish to point out one or two circumstances in relation to the 
conclusions which Professer Max Müller and Mr. Fergusson have 
deduced from Hiuen Thsang’s statements. Mr. Fergusson first starts 
by asserting that Siláditya of Málavi was the grandfather of Harsha. 
vardhana Siladitya of Kanuj. (**) For this assertion, however, 
I can find no warrant in Hiuen Thsang. On the contrary, 1 think 
that assertion must be incorrect, seeing that we find the nephew of 
Siláditya of Mélava stated by Hiuen Thsang himself to have married 
the grand-daughter of Siláditya of Kanuj. (*). If Mr. Fergusson’s 
assertion were correct, this would be equivalent to a man marrying the 
daughter of his own first cousin’s grandson—a sufficiently improbable, 
not to say also inadmissible, connection, Apparently, Mr. Fergusson 
has here been misled by reason of his seeking for an explanation of 
the identity of the two names, in “the practice of Indian kings to 
assume the names of their grand-fathers.” (") Such a practice 
doubtless prevails, and not only among Indian kings, but it is, of 
course, nothing like universal. *'Siláditya of Málavá," according to 
Hiuen Thsang, “ flourished sixty years before this; " (°*) that is to 
say, before 640 A.D., if we accept the dates fixed by Professor Max 
Müller and Mr. Fergusson, (**) and according to the same authority, 
his reign extended over fifty years. (**) On these data Mr. Fergusson 
places the reign of Siladitya between 530 and 580 A.D. Professor 
Max Miller thinks that 550 to 600 A.D. would be consistent with 
these data, while this latter period harmonizes better with our 
information regarding the date of the battle of Korür, &c. (°). It is 
not necessary for our present purpose to go into this branch of the 


3? J, R. A.B. (N. 8), Vol. IV., p. 87. 

80 See Buddhist Records, Vol. II., p. 207. Beal's Life, p. 149, states the rela- 
tionship with a alight change which, however, does not much affect the argument. 

31 J. B. A. 8. (N. 8.), Vol. IV., p. 85. 

53 Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II., p. 201.  Beal's Life, p. 148, 

55 Genera] Cunningham concurs. See Ancient Geography, p. 586, 

** “ Fifty years and more” in the Records, Vol. II., p. 261. 

ss India; What can it teach us, p. 289; Ind. Antig., Vol. XIIT., p. 14. 
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controversy. Whatever the correct dates may be, I apprehend that 
they can have no bearing on the dates of Prabhakaravardhana and 
Rajyavardhana, if the relationship alleged between these latter princes 
and Siláditya of Málavá is not proved. The period of the reigns of 
Prabhákara and Rájyavardhana must, therefore, be discussed on some- 
what different grounds than those adopted by Professor Max Müller 
and Mr. Fergusson. Even this discussion, however, is unnecessary 
for our present purpose, except to a slight extent. It is enough here 
to note that Rájyavardhana's murder must be placed somewhere 
between 607 and 610 A.D., according to the views of the scholars who 
have examined the point. (?*) The inclination of my opinion— I cau, 
at present, put it no higher—is in favour of the earlier date. In addi- 
tion to the general grounds stated for this opinion in my previous 
paper, I may add that Hiuen Thsang’s statements seem to me to point 
in that direction. According to Hiuen Thsang, Harsha told him that 
he had reigned for *' thirty years and more ” before the conversation 
between them, Again, Hiuen Thsang tells us that it was “after six 
years” from his accession that Harsha “had subdued the Five Indies.” 
(7) We may reasonably presume that it was not until after this sub- 
jugation of the Five Indies that Harsha commenced his series of 
quinquennial Mokshamaháparishads, the sixth of which was held 
when Hiuen Thsang was about to leave India. In view of these facts 
and even upon the assumption that the conversation and Parishad 
alluded to took place in 640 A,D., I think 610 A.D. is not the 
correct date of Harsha’s accession, but that 607 A.D. is nearer the 
correct date. At that date Sasánka, the enemy of Harsha's predecessor 
must have been living. (°°) I find no materials for saying how long 
he had been reigning before that time. I can only say that from the 
various references to Sa$ánka's persecutions which occur. in Hiuen 


30 Cf. India; What it can teach us, p. 266; and Cunningham’s Geography and 
the other authorities collected in my previous paper ; also J. R. A. S. (Ñ. S.), Vol. 
IV., p 93. Mr. Pandit accepts the date 607 A. D. Alberuni’s testimony on thia. ' 
poiut, which, thenks to Professor Sachau, J have now been enabled to examine in 
full, is, I think, of great value in spite of tbe discrepant accounts reported by bim. 
On those accounts see Mex Müller's India; What it can teach us, p. 282. 

37 See as to this Cunningham's Geography, p. 378, sed quare as to the 
accuracy of the version of Hiuen Thsang there given, in view of the passage at 
Buddhist Records, Vol. 1., p. 218. 

38 General Cunoingham assigns Sasünka to the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, Arch. Sur. Reporta, Vol. IXI., pp. 81-3, also Ancient Geography, p. 509. 
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Thsang, his reign does not appear to have been a very brief one. At 
the same time such slight indications as are available seem to point 
to Sadinka not having long survived the murder of Rájyavardhana. 
If he had remained alive for any time, Harshavardhana would, of course, 
have attacked him in the wars undertaken by him expressly for the 
punishment of his brother's enemies, (°°) In this connection, how- 
ever, Sasánka is not mentioned by Hiuen Thsang, while it is stated 
that he died by the effects of a divine visitation. (*°) That death 
probably explains the omission of Sasánka's name in connection with 
Harsha’s military achievements, If so, some part, and perhaps even 
a considerable part, of Saéánka's reign may well have fallen in the 
last years of thesixth century. (*) And if I am right in the sugges- 
tion thrown out above, that only the latter part of Pürnavarma's reign 
was contemporaneous with the earlier part of Sas$ánka's, the date 590 
A. D. for Pürnavarma, is not far removed from the truth, and certainly 
not in the direction of too great antiquity. 

This review then of the evidence bearing upon the dates of Pürna- 
varma, of Sa&ánka, and of Rájyavardhana, has not disclosed any reason 
for modifying the conclusions arrived at in my previous paper. Mr, 
Pandit, however, draws attention to one element of doubt in the whole 
of this inquiry, namely, that whereas Hiuen Thsang speaks of Pürna- 
varma as belonging to the family of the great Asoka, Saukarüchárya, 
in an important passage disinterred by Mr. Pandit from his commen- 
tary on the Chhándogya Upanishad, speaks of Pürnavarma's family as 


3? Beal's Records, Vol. 1., pp. 210-13. Mr. Pandit (p. 220) says “ Saéinka 
was not punished for this perfidy at least till after six years from Harsha's 
accession.’ But I see no reference to this punishment even “‘ after six years” in 
Hiuen Thsang, or even in Bána's Harshacharita, where we only read of Bhandi 
being sent against the Gauda King. 

*9 Ibid., Vol. 1L, p. 121. 

*! On this point it ia to be noticed also that in Beal's Life, p. 131, we find 
Kamasuvarna, the country of Sasünka, to have been possessed in the days of 
Hiuen Thsang of“ about ten Sanghárámas and 300 priests,” besides two other 
Sanghar&mas belonging to a seetion of the Buddhistic community. [ As to the 
establishment of Sanghárámas cf. Records, Vol. 11., p. 196.] Inthe Records 
(VoL IL, p. 201) the priests are stated to bave been 2,000 instead of 300, and the 
sectional] Sangbárámas three instead of two. “ The heretics’’ are stated to be 
“very numerous” and to have “ fifty Deva temples.” It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that it mast have taken a considerable number of years for Buddhism to 
have reached this position in the country of Ba&ánke, whose chief activity appears 
to have been devoted to persecuting that religion. 
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being obscure, and as good as non-existent before Pürnavarma made it 
famous, This element of doubt must, of course, be at present 
recognised as existing. Atthe same time I must confess that I am not 
disposed to attach very much importance to it. Mr. Pandit himself 
points out one consideration which detracts from its importance. An- 
other consideration is that our national deficiency in “the historic 
sense” renders it unsafe to build any conclusion on the ignerance of 
even an eminent man like Sankarüchárya about the genealogy of 
Pürpavarma; and especially so, when we are dealing with that 
genealogy at a period of eight centuriea before his time. And a fur- 
ther consideration is that we have at present no evidence to show that 
the Brahminical traditions recognised Pürnavarma as a representative 
of the family of Aéoka (**) in the same way that the Buddhist tradi- 
tions did. Lastly it must not be forgotten that ASoka's own unques. 
tionable greatness fiuds but an inadequate recognition in Hindu, as 
distinguished from Buddhist, tradition, Upon the whole, therefore, 
my faith in the identification of Hiuen Thsang's Pûrpavarma with 
Sankaracharya’s Pürnavarma remains at present unshaken. It is, of 
course, possible that the identification may turn out to be an 
erroneous one, But looking at all the circumstances of the case, I do 
not think that that is at all probable. (*) 

I have said above, that I do not on the present occasion intend to 
discuss the date of Sankaráchárya, but confine myself to the date of 
Pürpavarma. I wish, however, to depart slightly from my original 
intention, to make a remark in reference to the facts brought to light 
by Professor Bhandarkar. Ialluded in my previous paper to the 
inference based by Professor Bhandarkar on these facts, but was not in 
possession of the detailed facts themselves when I wrote that paper. 
Since then the facts bave been published in Professor Bhándarkar's 
report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. during the year 1882-83. (**) 
We there learn that a “ grand-pupil” of Sankaráchárya wrote 
a work while “the prosperous King, the Aditya or the sun of the race 
of Manu, whe belonged to a Kshatriya family, and whose orders were 
nowhere disobeyed, was ruling over the earth.” It appears to me that 


* fee also the remarks in Note 11 supra. 

*5 At the same time, further corroboration of the various propositiogs iuvolved 
in the argument must be looked for. And the data supplied in Mr. Pandit’s 
paper indicate one or two pointa on which we may reasonably expect that some 
eorroboration may yet be forthcoming. 

** Pp. 14, 15, and 202. 
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Professor Bhandarkar’s suggestion is almost certainly right, that this 
king must be one of the Chálukyas, and probably one of the four 
successors of the great Pulakesi whose names ended with Áditya. 
Professor Bhándárkar does not say which of the four is, in his opinion, 
to be here understood. And there are, no doubt, hardly enough 
materials before us to form any very confident opinion. In the absence, 
however, of anything else, it seems to me not unreasonable to hold 
that the king alluded to in the passage under consideration must be 
the first Vikramáditya ; firstly, because Vikrama appears to have been 
a powerful and distinguished prince, (*°); and secondly, and more 
especially, because, unless we take the first of these “ Adityas"" to be 
intended, the description would be too indefinite to serve the presum- 
able purpose of the writer. (t°) In default of all other data, there- 
fore, we may provisionally accept the suggestion that a “grand-pupil ” 
of Sankaracharya flourished in the reign of Pulake$i’s son, and if that 
suggestion is correct, we must agree with Professor Bhandarkar in 
holding that ‘“‘Sankaracharya must be referred to about the end of 
the sixth century.” And so far as they go, this conclusion, and the 
conclusion we have reached above about the date of King Pirnavarma 
may fairly be treated as supporting and streagthening each other. 


Lomm 

45 According to Mr. Fergusson, he reacquired the title of Mabáráj&dhirája, 
which bis grandfather Pulnkest IT. had originally acquired, but which had passed 
out of tte family io the time of bis elder brother Chandrdditya See also Ind. 
Antiq., Vol. X., p. 132, and Inscription No. XXVIII. at Ind. Antiq., Vol. VI., 
p. 75, where it may be noted valeat quantum that the grant recorded is to a 
Bráhmin who studied the Vedánta, though it is not necessary to construe Vedanta 
here to mean Sankerfcharya’s philosophy. 

48 This presumable purpose is indicated in the closing stanza of the Bhatti- 


kàvya—sspenfüé (ated mur deat ARRAST || aaa aA- 
qeg acr BART qq: NET II 
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Arr. VII.—The Epoch of the Gupta Era.—By BRAMKRISBNA 
Gora, BmaNpanxag, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 


Communicated lst August 1889. 


In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Dekkan, a note on 
the Gupta Era, in which I endeavoured to show that there was no 
reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date of the Gupta 
Era given by Alberuni, and that such of the Gupta dates found in 
inscriptions as contained details which allowed of their being compared 
with corresponding Saka years, confirmed the statement of the Arab 
author. In the Introduction to the volume on the “ Inscriptions of 
the Early Gupta Kings,” just published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epi- 
graphical Surveyor to the Government of India for' about three years 
and a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 
been fair to me. Heis also at issue with me as to the accurate 
Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary to notice this 
part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p. 64, Mr. Fleet says of me :—“ A most curious confusion 
between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs through his 
remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking Saka-Sarnvat 406 expired 
to be equivalent to A.D. 484-85 with a difference of 78-79, he also, with 
the same difference, took, e. g. A. D. 511-12 as the equivalent of 
Saka-Sainvat 433 current." I did not; and thisisa pure misquotation. 
I did not say that Saka-Satnvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D. 
484-85 ; nor did I say that Saka-Samvat 433 current was equivalent to 
A.D. 511-12. My words are :—'' Saka 466 corresponds to 484 A.D.* 
* 1f, however, he had added 241 + 78 = 319 and taken 484 A.D. to 
correspond to Gupta 165, &c." (E. H. D. p. 99, lines 12 and 15-16) ; 
and, “191 Gupta past + 242 = 433 Saka current + 78 = 511 A.D. 
current.” That is, I take 406 Saka past (= 165 Gupta + 241) to 
correspond to 484 A. D. and 433 Saka current to 511 A.D. Now 
it is a patent fact that every Saka year corresponds to parts of two 
Christian years; but to avoid pedantry it is usual to give one of the 
two years only, except when something important is involved. And 
I have here given that of the two Christian years with which 1 was 
concerned. Saka 406 past corresponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A.D., 
and Saka 433 current to a part of 510 and of 511 A.D. 1 gave the 
first in the first case, because the month of Ashadha mentioned in the 
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inscription falls in the first of the two Christian years to which a Saka 
year corresponds, and to mark off its contrast with General Cun- 
ningham's 483 (not 483-484) ; and the second in the second case be- 
cause it was the year against which the cyclic year Mabáchaitra is 
found in General Cunningham's tables, and not against 510. It will 
thus be seen that the ** most curious confusion" found by Mr. Fleet is 
notin my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet's misunderstanding and misquo- 
tation of them. He had no reason whatever to take my 511 A.D. as 
511-12, A.D. ; if he wanted to state the two years to which the Saka year 
corresponds, he ought to have taken it as 510-11 A.D. In another 
place (p. 141, note3) though he acknowledges that my second note drew 
his attention to the desirability of examining the details of almanacs, 
and though he must have seen it distinctly stated by me that 
the Saka dates used by us in the Bombay Presidency represent 
expired years and those used on the Madras side current years, 
the latter being in advance of the former by one year, and though 
under these circumstances it is impossible that I should think the 
addition of 79 to a current Saka year would give us the Christian 
year containing the second part of the Saka year, still it is under such 
an implication as this that he quotes this same equation of mine, viz., 
191 Gupta past -]- 242 — 433 Saka current + 78 — 511 A.D. current, 
and another, viz, 209 Gupta past + 242 = 451 Saka current + 78 
= $29 A. D. current. Both these equations I say are perfectly 
correct; but the second Christian year a part of which corresponds 
to a part of the Saka year ought not to be taken as 512 in the one 
ease and 530 in the other, but 510 and 528 respectively. AndasI 
have given 511 in the first case as stated above, because in General 
Cunningham's tables it and not 510 occurs in the column of Maká- 
chaitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, because it 
occurs in the column of MaAásvayuja. 

Again, in my note I identify (E. H. D. p. 100, lines 26-27) Dhruvasena 
II. with Hiuen Tsiang's Dhruvabhata, and observing that the difference 
in the latter part of the names is insignificant, since Sena and Bhata 
were titles that could be used promiscuously, I proceed to say that 
the king spoken of in the plates as Dhruvasithha may have been called 
Dhruvabhata by ordinary people from whom Hiuen Tsiang must 
have got the name. Now, no fair-minded man can have any 
difficulty whatever in finding out that here [ speak of the same king 
Dhruvasena with whom I have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s 
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Dhruvabhata, and that Dhruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. 
Still Mr. Fleet says “ the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in 
any of the numerous Valabhí grants that have come to light.” If I 
were. to criticize Mr. Fleet’s work in the same spirit, I should, for 
instance, say as regards his reference to Volume IX. of the Archeolo- 
gical Reports as that which contains General Cunningham's “ tables 
for the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter" (p. 102, note 1, 1. 13), that the 
tables did not occur at all in the whole volume ; and I should be more 
justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication whatever 
that IX. is a misprint for X.; while I have just five lines above 
called the same king whose name is printed here as Dhruvasimha, 
Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made **an assertion that Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings” (Intro. p. 65, ll. 6-7). 1 made 
no such assertion. My words are :—‘‘ The Chinese writer does not 
speak of a king but of kings,” (E. H. D. p. 100, Il. 16:17). The 
word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection with 
this matter. Mr. Fleet, however, may have meant to say that this is 
implied in the words that immediately follow which are :—“ and says 
they were nephews of Siliditya of Málvá and the younger of them 
named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to the son of Harshavardhana. 
If they were nephews of the king of Málvá they were brothers and 
both of them kings." If so, my reply is, that herein I interpret the 
plural kings in view of the identification I am going to make of the 
kings with two brothers who reigned one after another, viz. Dharasena 
and Dhruvasena. Mr. Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the 
two translations of the Chinese work for my statement that the younger 
prince was denoted by Hiuen Tsiang by the name T'u.lu-p'o-po-tu. 
The authority is in Julien's translation. The words translated into 
English are :—** The present kings are of the race of Kshatriya. They are 
nephews of Silàditya, King of Málvà. At this time the son of Siláditya 
king of Künyakubja has a son-in-law named Dhruvapatu.” Since 
Hiuen Tsiang is to be supposed as knowing of kings past and present 
and not future, the kings who were nephews of Siliditya of Málvá 
other than the one on the throne at the time, must have reigned 
previously to him, and since of brothers those who are elder occupy 
the throne before the younger, Dhruvapatu's brother or brothers who 
reigned bcfore him must have been his elder brother or brothers, aud 
he his or their younger brother. This is an obvious inference. 
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Again, Mr. Fleet says :—'' he announced that Prof. K. L, Chhatre 
had found that it (Eran record) was correct for Saka-Satnvat 406 as an 
expired year :” (p. 64). On this there is a footnote which begins :— 
“ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta Samvat 165 of the 
record was itself an expired year." And then he proceeds to tell me 
something about ‘‘ the equation between the Gupta and the correspond- 
ing English date ” being not “intrinsically dependent on the Saka date 
at all," the bearing of which on the point I cannot understand, since 
the question is whether the Gupta year 165 as compared with the 
corresponding Saka year and not the Christian year was an expired year. 
And in determining the value of Gupta dates we have primarily to do 
so in terms of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the 
equation given by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. It will, how- 
ever, be seen from the context that the fact of 406 Saka being 
an expired year was only one of the premises which led me to the 
conclusion that 165 Gupta was a past year. The other premise 
is the rule I have laid down at the end of the last paragraph, viz., 
that if both the Gupta and Saka years are past or both current, the 
difference between them is only 241. And I have alluded to it even 
here. If between 165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241 and 
if the latter is an expired year the former also must be so. The 
grounds for this rule also are indicated in my paper. Mr. Fleet 
contests it and attributes the result I come to tothe general mistake as 
regards the epoch of the Saka era (p. 84, note), and refers to his note 
on p. 64 which I have been discussing and in which he says, '* the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date is not 
intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all." What the epoch of 
the Saka era and the equation have to do with my rule I cannot 
perceive. It is based on independent grounds which I will now proceed 
to discuss as well as the true epoch of the Gupta era. 


Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates for 
Mr. Fleet and the following are the results :— 
1. Gupta 165 of the Eran inscription corresponds to Saka 406 
expired, 
2. "Valabht 945 of Colonel Tod’s Verával inscription corresponds to 
Saka 1186 ezpired. 


3. Valabhi 927 of Dr. Bhagvánlál's Verával inscription corresponds 
to Saka 1167 ezpired. 
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4. Valabhi 330 of Dr. Bühler's Kaira plate inscription corresponds 

to Saka 570 ezpired. 

5. Gupta 386 of a Nepal inscription corresponds to Saka 627 

expired, 

6. Gupta 585 past of the Morvi plate translated by me corresponds 

to Saka 826 and 827 expired. 

Now Mr. Fleet supposes that the Gupta-Valabht years are current 
years, and that by the addition of 241 the equation given by Alberuni, 
we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 242, the corre- 
sponding current Saka year. So that 0 Gupta current corresponded to 
24] Saka expired and 242 Saka current, i.e., to 319-20. This there- 
fore is the epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet gives no reason whatever for 
taking the Gupta years as current ; but I suppose he thinks it natural that 
they should be so, especially since they were regnal years and dates in 
the Christian era represent current years. But from inscriptions and 
books we see that the Hindu’s usual, not invariable, way of expressing a 
date is not ‘in the year so and so’ but ‘after so many years had elapsed 
since such and such event took place.’ And in the second note given in 
the ‘ Early History of the Dekkan,’ I have shown that in the inscriptions 
there examined about two-thirds of the dates represent the year expired, 
and one-third the year current. It should by no means be supposed 
that the expired year is to be understood only when a word expressive 
of ‘having elapsed" is used. We use expired Saka years at the present 
day in ordinary transactions, but never use a word expressive of 
‘having elapsed. Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that 
* we may have to interpret any given year of such an era as an ex- 
pired year whether it is expressly denoted as such or not” (p. 128, Il, 
30-31), and gives an instance in a footnote. But by ‘such an era’ he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, ¢. e. in the present case, 
the Saka era, and asserts that the “rule does not hold good in the 
case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical processes," and 
says that the Vikrama era is such an era, (I5.). But in the very next 
sentence he admits so much at least that ‘the expired years of this 
era might be quoted" and actually gives three instances ; aud all that 
he claims for the supposition on which his whole speculation about 
the Gupta dates which oceupies by far the greater portion of his 
Introduction is based, is that, “ occasionally at least, the current years 
were used." Mr. Fleet goes on to say, “such an era, again, is the 
Gupta-Valabhi era," and declares that in the absence of a word mean- 
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ing ‘expired " it is only reasonable that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. What, then, all this comes to 
is tliis : —The expired years of an era whether used for astronomical 
purposes or not might be quoted in dates ; but in the case of the latter 
a word expressive of “ expired ’’ must be used ; if not the year is to be 
taken as current ; while in the case of the former, i. e. an era used for 
astronomical calculations, such a word is not necessary. The grounds 
of this distinction Mr. Fleet does not give, and it is proved to be 
simply imaginary by the fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet himself (p. 86, 
note 3) that the Vikrama year 1320 in Col. Tod's Verával inscription 
is an expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
‘expired.’ If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so stated or 
not, why may we not take the same to be true of the non-astronomical 
Gupta-Valabhi era? And what has the fact of the use of an era for 
astronomical purposes to do with the occurrence of expired years in 
the dates given in inscriptions and books. I see no reason whatever 
why, if astronomers use an era and construct their rules and tables on 
the basis of an expired year, ordinary people also should give their 
dates in expired years. And why should gstronomers themselves use 
that as the basis of their rules? If calculations have to be made by 
taking completed years, surely the results may be made applicable to 
the current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing in 
the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. The fact is that the 
use of a past Saka year instead of a current one was brought about by 
the Hindu’s usual way of looking at a date stated above; and it was 
rather transferred to astronomy from ordinary usage than borrowed 
from astronomy. And the usage has been found to hold in the case of 
Vikrama dates whether a word meaning ‘expired’ occurs or not, 
though this era is not used for astronomical purposes. Thus, then, 
the usage proved by me with reference to the Saka dates and now 
shown to hold iu the case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as 
applicable to Gupta dates also, and we must expect to find them 
mostly as expired years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again Alberuni's equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupta 712, 
i.e, we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the eorrespond- 
ing Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 241 in three at 
least of the above dates and in the four dates of the twelve-year cycle 
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gives us an expired Saka year. Hence Alberuni's Saka 953 must be 
an expired year, a fact which is also proved by the corresponding date 
in one of the other eras given by him; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory his 
Gupta 712 must be a current year. Now this does not at all look 
likely that in giving the equivalent dates he should give the expiréd 
year of the Saka and the current of the Gupta. Again, when he states 
that the epoch of the Valabhi or Gupta era falls 241 years later thàn 
the epoch of the Saka era, ought we to understand him to say that 
the current year C of the Gupta era i. e. the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year 0 of the 
Saka i. e, the first current year of that era, and make 241 Saka expired 
and 242 current to correspond with O Gupta current and 242 and 243 
respectively with 1 Gupta current? Is it not proper to interpret him 
as meaning that the epoch of the Gupta era, i.e. 0 Gupta current is 
241 years later than the epoch of the Saka era i. e. 0 Saka current, 
and take 241 Saka current and 240 expired to correspond with Gupta 
0 current and 242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it the difference between a current or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired Saka is 
242, Alberuni's equation 241 being applicable to those cases only in 
which one is expired and the other is current, while according to my 
interpretation the difference is 241, i. e. the number given by Alberuni. 
Again, my way of taking it harmonizes with M. Reinaud’s translation 
“ the era of the Guptas also commences the year 241 of tbe era of the 
Saka,” which means that 241 Saka past is 1 current of the Gupta era 
or, O past, while Mr. Fleet's is quite opposed to it as according to him 
Gupta l current corresponds to 242 Saka past. Again, the round- 
about way of arriving at the date of the destruction of Somnath men- 
tioned by Alberuni proves nothing. The year 242 to which the years 
of passed centenniums have to be added may be the epoch year of the 
centennium. Thus, then, it is reasonable and natural to understand 
Alberuni, from all he has said, to menn that 241 have to be added to 
an expired or current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or 
current Saka, 

But the date in the Morvi plate is almost fatal to Mr. Fleet's 
conjecture. It is put down as 585 ezptred and corresponds as deter- 
mined from the solar eclipse mentioned in the grant to 826 Saka expired. 
Thus we have here to add 241 to this ezptred year of the Gupta era, 
to arrive at the corresponding expired Saka year; while since Mr. Fleet 
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adds 241 to a current Gupta year to arrive at it he will have to add 
242 in this case. The Gupta date will thus, according to his view, be 
equivalent to Saka 827 past. But in that year also there was a solar 
eclipse. This occurred on the new moon day of Vaiéakha according to 
the Southern scheme or of Jyeshtha according to the Northern in the 
Saka year 827 expired and 828 current. "The grant was executed on 
the 5th of the bright half of Philguna in the same Gupta year 585, 
which of course must, like that given above, be an expired year; so 
that according to Mr. Fleet's view the charter was issued nine months 
and four days after the religious gift had been made. But if we take 
the solar eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded 
to in the grant, it occurred on the new moon day of Karttika according 
to the Southern and of Márgaáirsha according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days after the 
religious gift. This therefore is much more likely to be the eclipse 
mentioned in the grant, and if so, we have to add 241 to an ezpired 
not current Gupta year to arrive at the corresponding Saka expired.* 
Mr. Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this date. 
The eclipse of Suka 826 expired he considers to be not as satisfactory 
as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only one twenty-fifth 
part of the sun’s disc was obscured at Morvi, while on this, one-ninth. 
But the religious significance of it which alone led the king to make 
his grant is the same for all solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the 
obscuration. So that this consideration has no force whatever in the 
decision of the question. Again, in three different places in his book 
he discusses in detail the reading Gaup/e and the grammar and sense 
of the word (p. 21, 97 ff. Intr. and p. 58), He finds that in the 
facsimile of the Morvi plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one 
stroke on the top of the letter y in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 
he reads it Gopte. Now I have no definite recollection whether when 
I read the plate I found this stroke; but I think it did exist there, 
for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word Gauple just 
a Ce N 
* The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me by the 
late Prof. K. L. Chhatre, when I wrote my note. Though of conrse & general 
agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni's equation, which had been 
discredited by some previous writers, was alone what I wanted to establish, and 
that object was served by Prof. Chhatre’s evlipee, still I found it very incon- 
venient, and have therefore expressed myself very hypothetically about its 
bearing on the point. 
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as I had none in making out the word paurvva the p of which has two 
strokes in the ninth line. The very small stroke which makes ax of o 
may have dropped away in the facsimile, In fact the probability that 
it existed is very great, amounting almost to a certainty, since my cor- 
rections I have enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a cor- 
rection for Gopte I should have enclosed it similarly. Inu the third line 
the stroke is also wanting on the letter n of svarbbAánau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no help, 
and we must take the word as Mr. Fleet would have it and read it as 
Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to be the true 
reading ofthe plate, that it could be meant for nothing else but Gaupte. 
Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended for Goptre, ‘to the 
protector,’ i.e., ‘the local governor,’ and this he thinks is ‘even more 
sustainable’ (p. 21, Intr. and p. 58 uote). So then, according to 
Mr, Fleet, this grant of land was made to the governor of the province 
and not to the Brahmans of the Maitriyantya sikha mentioned above 
as the grantees. Was he to perform the religious ceremonies for which 
it was given? Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks; and 
the sense then would be “the king gave this (charter) at (the village 
of) Gopta.” But has he seen such charters spoken of as having been 
given at villages without some such expression as that the king was 
at that time residing in the village? Besides we should in such a 
case expect the word gráma 'village' affixed to Gopta. This 
village Mr. Fleet identifies with Góp which he says is the name of a 
village in Kattiawar. Gopta according to him “may quite reason- 
ably be taken as the ancient form of the modern Góp" (p. 58, note). 
But ancient Gopta must by the rules of Prákrit philology be changed 
to Gotta and not Gop, or according toa more modern process, to Gopat, 
Gopit, or Goput ; but as the Gujarátis havea predilection for a, it must 
become Gopat. Again, Mr. Fleet says :—(1) “ Even then (i.e., when we 
correct Gopte to Gaupte), the adjective Gaupté occupies an irregularly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, from 
the noun, éatapaiichake, which it qualifies (p. 98, |. 8 f). (2) '" But 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached posi- 
tion as regards the noun, pafchaka, which it qualifies” (p. 21, ll. 
23-94). If Mr. Fleet's criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit authors 
will have to be considered unskilful composers. The sloka is 
Paiichasitya yute "tite samánám Satapaiichake 1 
Gaupte dadivado * * u 
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What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have an adjective at the 
beginning of the second half of a $loka while the substantive which 
it qualifies is at the end of the first half, it is an irregularly detached 
place which any skilful composer will avoid ; and if the substantive is 
further off it is of course worse. But in the Bhagavadgità we have * 
* * mahatim chamüm | vyüdhái Drupadaputrena &c. u I. 8; * * 
prakritim viddhi me parám | jivabhütàm mahábáho &c. | VII. 5. 
In Manu we have esha vo'bhihito dharmo bráhmanasya chaturvidhuh | 
punyo'kshayaphalah &c. n VI. 97; áptáh sarveshu varneshu káryáhi 
káryeshu sükshinah | sarvadharmavido'lubdháh &e. || VIII. 67. In 
Kálidása's Raghuvathéa we have * * patyuh prágvamánvásinah | anan- 
yajaneh saivüsid &c. | XV. 61; * * sa dadarsá taponidhim | anyasitam 
Arundhntyá &c. u I. 56. And instances might be multiplied to any 
extent. Mr. Fleet’s objection therefore is simply imaginary. If 
arguments such as these are allowable, what is there to prevent their 
being used against the reading Gaupte also, supposing we were to 
Gud the plate again and actually to see the word there. Even as 
against that you might say that the adjective is in an irregularly 
detached place and that Gaupte must be the aame of a village. 

In spite, however, of criticism of this nature, there can be no question 
that the date of the Morvi grant as a Gupta date is as reliable as any 
of the others given above, nud as it is more reasonable to take tlie 
eclipse therein mentioned as the one that occurred in Saka 8206 expired 
than as that of 827 expired, it shows that we have to add 241 to a 
completed not current Gupta year to arrive at the corresponding com- 
pleted Saka year, and that Mr. Fleet’s theory has no basis whatever 
to stand on. f 

The third of the above dates 927 Valabhi corresponds, according 
to Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, to 1167 Šaka expired. Here we have 
to add 240 to tbe Gupta-Valabhî year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the Gupta- 
Valabhi year did not begin on the Ist of Karttika or Márgasirsha* 


* Mr. Fleet proves the poiut with reference to these two months only from 
the initial dates of some of the cyclic years. But it can be proved generally 
that the Gupta and the Saka year began in the same month or the samo day 
more easily. When the yeara of two eras do not begin on the same day, we 
have to add a certam number to the year expressed in one during one part of 
the year to convert it to the corresponding year of the other, and add the 
same number increased by one during the other part. Thus Saka 1810 on 
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and takes the 1st of Chaitra as its initial date like that of the Śaka 
year, and it is to a current year according to that reckoning that we 
have to add 241 to convert it into the corresponding Saka year com- 
pleted. But the Gupta-Valabhi year in this-inscription, he thinks, 
began, like the Southern Vikrama year, with the first of Kirttika. 
The month given in the inscription is Phálguna which is one of the 
months that follow Karttika. The year of the inscription he supposes 
became 927 on the 1st of Kárttika ; and before that it was 926 aud 
would have continued to be 926 till Phalguna had it not been for this 
southern reckoning, With this 926 we have no difficulty, for by 
adding 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other Verával inscription 
of Valabhi 945 the reckoning is according to Mr. Fleet himself 
distinctly northern, that is, the Gupta-Valabhi year there given was 
one that began like the Saka on the Ist of Chaitra. How is it possible 
then that at the same place about 18 years before, the southern 
Vikrama scheme should have been applied to the Gupta-Valabhi date 
of this inscription? Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, “ the 
explanation, however, is perhaps to be found in the supposition that 
the inscription was prepared under the personal direction of a pil- 
grim from Gujarát, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him.” 
That is supposing too much indeed, to saveatheory. The inscription 
was prepared under the direction of (1) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim 
from Gujarat, and moreover (3) ^ pilgrim who had brought a Guja- 
rit almanac! We have no right whatever to make any one of these 
suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, much leas the 
three together. 

According to my view, however, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
be reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned above that 
though dates are very often given in completed years, still sometimes 


this side of the country had 78 added to it from Ist Chaitra to about the end 
of Márga&irsha and 79 thereafter up to the end of Phálguna to convert it to the 
corresponding Christian year. The day in the Eran Gupta date is Áahádha, 
$. 13, in that of Verdval, Áshfdha, Kr. 13, in those with the oyclio years, 
Kárttika É. 3, Chaitra Š. 2, Mágha Kr. 3, and Chaitra $. 18, and in the 
Morvi grant, Phálguna É. 5; and in all these cases we have to add 241 to 
convert the yesr to the corresponding Saka past, and not 242 in any case up 
to the 12th month from Chaitra. Hence the Gupta and the Saka years began 
in the same month, and, since we have Chaitra S. 2 in one case and Chaitra 
S. 13 in another, on the same day, aa the Saka year begins on the 1st of Chaitra. 
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they are given in current years, Ifin accordance with the evidence of 
this usage we suppose that 927 was a current year, the expired year is 
926 ; and by adding 241 to it we get the corresponding year 1167 
expired, arrived at by the astronomical calculation. This explanation 
will not agree with Mr. Fleet's theory ; for he adds 241 to a cur- 
rent Gupta-Valabhi to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there 
is another piece of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely 
against Mr. Fleet’s view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi 330 + 240 = 570. 
Mr. Fleet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning of the 
Gupta-Valabhi year and make it begin in this case on the Ist of 
Kürttika. Butif we take 330 as the current year and 329 as the 
completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, where we apply Alberuni's 
equation. 

The question then stands thus:— We have to add 241, the equation 
given by Alberuni, to the date-years in inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 and 5, 
and in the four in which sasivatsaras of the twelve-year cycle occur, to 
convert them to the corresponding completed Saka year arrived at by 
the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says the years iu the in- 
scriptions are current, and the reason is that it is natural they should 
beso, My view is that they are expired years, and the reasons are :— 
Ist, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date; 2nd, the 
usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and now for the Vik- 
rama dates, though this era is not used for astronomical processes ; 3rd, 
the unlikelihood of Alberuni’s using the expired year in giving the Saka 
date and the current yearin giving the corresponding Gupta-date, 
and the proper interpretation of Alberuni’s statement. 4th.—The eclipse 
mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified with that of 826 
Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. Fleet’s. If, however, 
it is ideutified with that of 827 Saka expired, it strengthens Mr. 
Fleet’s view and weakens mine, but cannot disprove it against the mass 
of other positive evidence. And my identification is more reasonable 
and natural, since in that case the interval between the gift and the 
issuing of the charter is three months and four days, while it is nine 
monthsand four days according to Mr. Fleet’s identification. 5th.— 
The date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in harmony with 
known usage according to my theory; according to Mr. Fleet’s 
theory, most improbable suppositions have to be made. The same 
is the case with date No. 4, Tins, the whole weight of the evidence 
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is decidedly in my favour; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 
241 to arrive at an expired Saka year is a past year, i.e., THE ADDITION 
oF 241 TURNS a PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAKA AND A CURRENT GUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT Saka. And thus Gupta 0 expired , ie, 1 current, 
corresponds to Saka 241 expired and 242 current; and the year 
previous to Gupta O expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired j.e., 241 current; aud thus THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA 
18 318-19 A.D. and wor 319-20 A.D. as determined by Mr. Fleet, 
and its fiest year was 319-20 A.D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor inscription “the final settlement 
of the question” of the initial date of the Gupta-Valabhi era. Iam 
of opinion that if Alberuui's statement and Colonel Tod's Verával in- 
scription do not settle it, the Mandasor inscription cannot. For the 
date 493 occurring in that inscription is referred to the event of the 
Ganasthiti of the Málavas, What this event was exactly and when it 
took place we do not know. In that unknown year 493 reigned 
Kumáragupta as a paramount sovereign. His average date is 113 
of an unknown era, so that the equation is 113 + z (years of the 
Christian era) = 493 + y (years of the Christian era), that is, we 
have to determine the value of one unknown quantity by means of 
another unknown quantity, which cannot be done If, however, we 
know the value of z, i.e., the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall from 
that determine that of y, £.e., the epoch of the Malava era, and vice 
versd, Dr, Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to be 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A.D. and arrived 
therefore at the conclusion that the Málava era was the Vikramaera.* 
Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the latter and arrives from it at the 
epoch of the former (p. 125, Intr.). But if we do not know either we 
can come to no conclusion. However, so much can be said in favour 
of Mr, Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘if the Málava 
era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 319 A.D., 
the antecedent clause is probably true; wherefore the conclusion is 
that the consequent clause is also probably true. Thus the Mandasor 
inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the statement that the 


* [t is hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
sion whatever to the fact that he (Dr. Peterson) had read the Mandasor 
inscription before him, and had quoted the verse in whioh the date is given, 
showing that we have in it a Vikrama date before 544 A.D., and that Fer- 
guason's theory must be abandoned. 
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Gupta era began in 319-20, but cannot confer certainty on it, if it did 
not possess it before, i.e., cannot finally settle the question. It is 
settled by the statement of Alberuni and by Colonel Tod's inscription, 
and the details in some of the other inscriptions confirm the conclusion 
arrived at therefrom, that is, are consistent with it and do not go 
against it. But Alberuni's authority had been set aside and the in- 
formation given by Colonel Tod's inscription had been misconstrued ; 
and the current of opinion that had set in against the true epoch of 
the era ns derived from these two sources was so strong that many 
scholars had come to believe that the initial date 166-67 A.D. assigned 
to the era by General Cunningham was true. I therefore endeavoured 
in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention again to these two 
sources, and show how the question was not left doubtful at all by 
them, and how the information derived from them was consistent with 
all that we knew about the Gupta and the other dynasties of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The details of the dates in some of the 
inscriptions I went into only with the object of showing that they were 
not opposed to the information derived from Alberuni and the Verával 
inscription. I used General Cunningham's tables of the years of the 
twelve-year cycle; and though in two of the four cases, and in one 
more with a corrected date, I arrived at the conclusion wanted, still I 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham's tables were 
arrived at by uniformly adding 78 to an expired Saka year, while I 
added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cunningham’s 
tables I find do not give the cyclic years mentioned in the four 
inscriptions. Mr. Fleet has gone fully into the details of all the 
inscriptions with the assistance of a competent and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially contri- 
buted to the elucidation of the question by bringing together 
and verifying the whole evidence; and though I cannot agree 
with him in several of his conclusions, or approve of his treatment of the 
most vital matters, still the materials that he has placed before us deserve 
our acknowledgment. I must, however, observe with reference to 
Mr, Dikshit's theory of cyclic years reckoned from one heliacal rising of 
Jupiter to another with unequal divisions of the Nakehatras, that though 
it agrees with the four inscriptions and gives the correct saivatsaras, 
still it ig a question whether an astronomical year of 490 days that 
did not correspond with the usual luni-solar year could have been 
used for the purposes of recording dates by ordinary people. 
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Note-—In connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor inscription I have had to read Mr, Fleet’s transcript and 
translation of it aud find the following errors and omissions in both :— 

P. 84, 11. 5-6 of translation.—Mr. Fleet translates QARITA: 
by ‘‘able to counteract curses.” Now, this ig an adjective of 
Ararat: or ‘saints’ who are spoken of as ‘rich in strict religious 
austerities (dra@airga:).  Tosuch it is usual in Sanskrit literature 
and according to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or 
destroying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence the 
proper translation is ‘able to curse and confer favours,’ ‘able to 
injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing.’ 


P. 84.11. 25.26. We have here " decorative ear-ornaments,’”’ which 
is a translation of qex*du, taken as in apposition with q& in the 
compound gsq[TT59 T€ ACSTAR: which qualifies 3jj:. —Ear-orna- 
ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call them 
decorative again. Besides though the Dictionaries give ‘ornament’ as 
one of the senses of Rog, still it is not the usual sense of the word ; 
moga is what we find in that sense. On looking into the photo- 
lithograph of the inscription I find that qw must be read as Weg, 
The letter which Mr. Fleet reads as 4 is more like the last letter in 
the third line of the inscription and the thirteenth in the seventh line, 
each of which is@q. The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of 
the loop of the letter which must be a flaw in the stone is apt 
to mislead one into taking the letter as q ; but it will be seen that, in 
spite of it, the letter looks far different from the real q which we have 
in many places, qeuqp?x is an expression that frequently occurs and 
means ‘a collection of trees;' so that the whole expression means 
‘which has for ear-ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers,’ 


P. 85, 1l. 8 ff. Mr. Fleet here translates ‘other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful, — 
being like the lofty summits of Kailisa, * * (and) being adorned 
with groves of waving plantain-trees." Being curious to know when 
I first read it what these long buildings on the roofs of the houses, 
adorned with groves of waving plantain-trees could be, I turned to the 
transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet had mistranslated the expres- 
sion frqare fif which occurs in the half-stanza Forag 5 
zamana dippefna aR at the end of the sixth line 
of the inscription. He takes trdqenfifr as a Karmadhiirava, 

as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the verb mmf. But aay is feminine, never neuter; and 
still it is so here according to Mr. Fleet's way of taking it. 
Besides, when sq-arfa is connected with the long Valabhts, the 
question arises, why does he speak of these long buildings on the 
roofs of houses as ‘other.’ Did he speak of them in the last &loka? 
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No. @qaeri should be taken as a Dahuvríhi meaning aay’ 
amar arg those ‘in which there are long rooms on the roof, 
and construed as an adjective of Werf occurring in the last stanza, 
and to be understood or supplied here in connection with the word 
aqearfa. And so we have, ‘And other (houses) having long rooms 
on the roofs are beautiful, &c., being adorned with groves of waving 
plantain-trees! ew is according to Jagaddhara AREF ‘a 
room on the top of a palace,’ such a one as that from the window 
of which Málati used to see Madhava passing by the rond below. 
The groves of waving plaintain-trees were thus not in the roomson 
the roof but in the houses which had these rooms, 


P. 85, ll. 19-20, The word af in l. 2-3, p. 82 (transcript) has not 
been translated. Freedom ‘‘ from the excitement of surprise’? was, 
according to Mr. Fleet's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dagéapura. Similarly, “being never carried away by 
*astonishment " wasa virtue in Bandhuvarman, 1.20, p. 86. Now, 
freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in the catalogue 
of the possible virtues of a-hero ; but freedom from arrogance or humility 
is ; and the word translated by Mr. Fleet as “surprise” in one place, and 
** astonishment ” in another is nja: in the one case, and | in the 
other. He would have found from any ordinary Dictionary that tue 
means ‘ pride’ or ‘ arrogance ' also, and that is its usual senee. Has 
Mr. Fleet not seen at all the first line of the second or opening stanza of 
Bhartrihnri's Vairigya Sataka STANT AACA: PTT: magar: 1? 


P. 85, 1. 24. Here Mr. Fleet, in his translation, speaks of the 
science of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies ** in 
which the twanging of the bow is ” between “archery” and “ pleasing,” 
still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In the transcript 
Mr. Fleet's reading of the line with his corrections is spqorgopai 
wrqedei qd qRfa[EaT: 1 and his translation “Some of them (became) 
excessively well acquainted with the science of archery pleasing to the 
ear." Here Mr. Fleet supplies the anusvara on 3T, the sq in qr, and the 
anusvára on @, and thus brings in an accusative which is not governed 
by anything and is therefore ungrammatical. What is stated in the 
stanza is that some of the emigrants to Dagapura devoted themselves 
to a certain calling, some to another, and so on. In this line as read 
by Mr. Fleet there is no word which expresses ‘some.’ Still he begins 
his translation of it by "sume of them" without enclosing the expres- 
sion within brackets to show that it is supplied by him. Without such 
an expression the line looks awkward; and it cannot be supplied or 
understood by the rules of grammar. All these difficulties, however, 
disappear when we have the true reading of the original inscription 
before us. That true reading is »tq9reprir arqa qe qfifefger: 1 
The q of gpri] is not distinct. Mr. Fleet's q is distinctly =a in the 
photo-lithograph, and the left hand stroke representing tr is also 
visible though itis not distinct ; so that this is =]. What he reads 
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as qr is distinctly wy withthe aqp traceable though not distinct; his 
g is distinctly =]; and his & is sf, the second stroke necessary for sf 
being wanting. The Ton 7 is not distinct, but must have originally 
existed in the little white space above, which represents a flaw in 
the stone. If we compare the present word with the qWreqeq which 
occurs in the beginning of the seventh line and which Mr, Fleet 
has read properly, we shall have no doubt whatever that the true 
reading is that given by me. And now the sense is also right, for it 
is this—“ Some were thoroughly conversant with Music (thi*art. of 
the Gandharvas) which is agreeable to the ear." 


P. 85,1. 31. Being ''possessed of charming wives" appears in 
Mr. Fleet's tyanslation as one of the excellences of some of the 
settlers in Dasapura, along with wisdom and famous lineage. This 
could scarcely be an excellence in them, at least it is not so, according 
to Indian notions. Besides Wd[zPTW3: which is Mr. Fleet’s reading is 
quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrihi adjective qualifying a it 
ought to be Ts [zCP4RT: by Panini V, 4, 153. This reading therefore 
is not correct. But the word is illegible in the copy of the inscription ; 
and I cannot say for certain what it must lie. It may be WsirarTQW: 
‘having charming bodies or forms’ or afafa: ' possessed of 
pleasing prosperity.’ The former is more probable. 


P. 85, ll. 36-37. gary: in the second páda and the whole third 
páda eperfeexordjeurüeq: of a stanza in line 11 of the inscrip- 


tion have not been translated, 

P. 86,1. 13. Here we have “ who fulfilled his promises to the miser- 
able and distressed." Virtue consists in fulfilling one’s promise to every- 
body and not to persons in certain conditions only. ^ Besides, it is not 
the fulfillment of a promise ade to them that we should 
expect to find spoken of in counection with the miserable and 
the afflicted. Mr. Fleet’s reading which he thus translates is 
aå irasai. He does not find the sip of @eyr in the original, 
but supplies it. &eqTW8q4 cannot mean ‘he who fulfils his promise.’ 
If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean * one who gives 
promises.’ So that there is clearly some mistake here. If now we 
turn to the copy of the inscription, we shall find clearly =eq for Mr. 
Fleet's Ag; so that the word is Q@f=*q. WT-c3W43 is ‘ one who brings 
solace,’ so that what the prince did was ‘to bring solace to the 
miserable and the afflicted.’ 

P. 86, 1. 32-33, Mr. Fleet reads in line 17 of the inscription, 

Ñ as an adjective of st. As such the expression is un. 
intelligible. For, ‘it being necessary to take it as a Bahuvribi, 
it can only be dissolved as apap: HAUT CAN ARTA i. e. ‘that in 
which a [certain] arrangement or system is accompanied by women.’ 
This means nothing. What arrangemeut can that be? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as *q is clearly 3. X is supplied by him as the letter is effaced 
in the original ; but, certainly, we cau as well supply f and read the 
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expression aS (ATAATA i.e. ‘that [time] in which there are lovely 
women in the houses,’ ie. when there is no separation between 
husband and wife, Mr. Fleet translates the next expression 
VOemendasía anui by “which is agreeable with the warmth of 
the fire of the rays of the sun (shining) in the glens.” Is the sun 
agreeably warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else? Why should the word ‘glens’ be used then? The fact is 
Mr. Fleet forgets that gẹ means $y ‘little,’ ‘in a small degree, ' 
‘ moderate.’ The sense of the expression will thus be ‘which is 
agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the rays of the Sun.’ 
And that the heat is moderated in the cold weather everybody knows. 


P. 87, 11. 9-10. Mr. Fleet speaks here of “the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and thighs 
of young men and (their) mistresses, completely under the influence of 
love." So, then, the breasts of young men were bulky, plump, and 
beautiful! Acquaintance with the descriptive manners and ideas of 
Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable one to see that there is 
something wrong here, But if he does possess that, he will at once 
see that this must be a description of women and not of men as well. 
The original expression is qoqma THAT NR AM AORTA AE 
aangaan, which is equivalent to OTUN 3p ACTA - 
aera a sears Tet Prgearearttaeaeerraaana dui aana- 
STA It is the young men who are “ completely under the 
influence of love," and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts, 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In QAF, the latter part must be taken as x meaning ‘a 
thigh,’ and not qt in the sense of ‘bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. You 
have thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally the object 
of description in the case of women, and there are three adjectives to 
quality them to be taken in order. Orthe three adjectives might be 
taken as qualifying cach one of the three limbs. 


I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of the 
inseriptions in Mr. Flect’s volume are illegible, and consequently of 
little use to scholars who wish to examine the inscriptions for them- 
selves. 


Nore. 


Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occasion to 
look into my old papers, when unexpectedly I found two impressions 
of the Morvi plate taken by Dr. Burgess, by beating a slip of thin and 
soft paper a little moistened into the letters by means of a small brush. 
In these impressions I do find an indentation on the left hand side of 
a, which is the twelfth letter in the fourth line from the bottom, and a 
small faiutly indented curve couucctiug it with the upper left hand 
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side flourish of the letter showing that the second stroke necessary for 
the syllable ay did exist in the plate. There is thus no question 
whatever that the true reading is sita. As the original plate is not 
forthcoming, I have asked Dr. Peterson to take charge of these im- 
pressions as Secretary to the Bombay Asiatic Society, and deposit 


them in the Society's Museum, where they will be available for inspec- 
tion. 
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Art. VIII.—Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern 
India.: * By RAuknISHNA Gopal BHANDARKAR, 
M.A., Ph.D., Hox. M.R.A.S. 


We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the form 
in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records, to that 
which it assumed in the Apabhramáa dialect. We have seen how words 
lost some of their vocal elements on account of the natural tendency of 
men to economize effort, as well as in consequence of the fact that 
the vocal organs of the people, who through historical accidents bad to 
speak that language though i6 was not theirs, were untrained to utter 
the sounds of that language, and that they imported into it some sounds 
to which they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy iu simplify- 
ing the grammar of the language—an operation, the range of which, 
in consequence of the ignorance of those same foreigners, was very exten- 
sive. The declensions and conjugations gradually lost their variety 
and became reduced to one or two types by the generalization of the 
rules originally applicable only to the nouns and verbs frequently used 
in ordinary intercourse. At the same time the terminations themselves 
of some of the cases, tenses, and moods came through numberless 
analogies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body gra- 
dually became attenuated and in some instances they were altogether 
dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were carried on much 
further than was consistent with intelligibility in ordinary intercourse, 
Hence the uecessity arose of inventing new modes of expression for 
those relations which came to be imperfectly expressed or eeased to be 
expressed in the old way. As observed in the last lecture such new 
expressions are to be met with in the Apabhraméa dialect. If the 
Prákrits and the Apabhramáa which we have examined really represent 
the speech of the Indian people at certain periods of their past history, 
we should expect to find a relation of continuity between them and 
the prevailing speech of modern times. The words and grammatical 
forms in the modern vernaculars should either be the same as those 
existing iv those dialects, or should be easily deducible ‘from them by 
laws which we have observed to be in operation; and if in the Apa- 
bhramsa the grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which 


1 Continuation of Bombay Philvlogical Lectures. Bce Note No. XLIIF 
Vol. XVI. p. 245 of 1885. " 
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reconstruction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we should 
find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and on principles 
used in the Apabhrarnga and the older dialects and out of materials 
existing in them. We will therefore proceed now to the examination of 
the vernaculars with a view to trace this continuity, 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the present 
day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities were to be 
regarded as giving individuality to a language, the number of dialects 
spoken in this part of the country would exceed even the proverbial 
fifty-six. But they may be divided into classes on the principle of 
resemblance; and generally the dialects spoken in the adjoining pro- 
vinces are so alike each other that they may be regarded as constitutiug 
one class or even oue language, Thus we have nine principal lan- 
guages ; aud starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and south-east, 
I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, inelud- 
ing the Kachcbhi, the Panjabi, the Kaámiri, the Iin:!f, the Nepali, the 
Bangali, and the Oriya. Of these the Kaémirf and the Nepáli have 
not yet been studied, and no grammars or books are available. Hence 
wy observations will not extend to them. Each of these has its 
dialects; but those of some, such as the Gujarat? and the Sindhi, differ 
from the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marithi, except in some corners of the Maratha country. 
But in these there are five dialects differing in a great many important 
particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the Goanese prevails in 
Goa; the Málvani, my own native tongue, and the Sávantvádi, both of 
which, notwithstanding some minor differences, may be considered as 
one, are spoken in the Málvan, Vingorla, and Savantvadi districts ; 
the Chitpávni is used only by the caste of Chitpivan Brahmans in 
the district about Ratnágiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original 
inhabitants of that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandesi, which is 
n inixture of Marathi and Gujarati, and contains to an appreciable 
degree a barbarous clement, probably from a Bheel source, prevails in 
Khandeé. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be dis- 
tinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in Rajputana, the 
Mewiart spoken in Mewar and the adjoining districts, and the Marwari 
which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, and the other provinces. These, 
as may be inferred from their geographical position, are midway be- 
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tween the Gujarati and the Hindi dialects of the North, displaying 
some of the peculiar characteristics of both. Further north, we have 
the Braj prevailing in the country about Mathura, and to the east the 
Kanoji, There is not much difference between these. The language 
of the history of 84 Vaishnavas and other books of the Vallabhá- 
cháryan sects which is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent grammarian 
as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good denl of confusion as regards 
this matter, the characteristics of one being found in the printed books 
together with those belonging to another. Then further north, we have 
the Garhawáli and the Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal 
aud Kumaon. To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the pro- 
vince of Avadha or Ayodhya, aud to the south of this again is the Rewii- 
spoken in the State of IRewà, Further to the east is the Bhojpuri, and 
kindred dinlects prevailing in Bihar and the adjacent districts on the 
confines of Bengal. The old literature of the Hindi is prin- 
cipally written in two dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Pürbi. 
Süradása's works, Dehárilál's Satasai, and others, are written in the 
former; and to these I may add the Vallabha works I have already men- 
tioned, The Ramayana and Tulasidisa’s other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Süradása and Tula- 
sidása appears to me to be that the latter uses a great many grammatical 
forms which are old, and from which those used by the former are de- 
rived. In this respect Pürbi might be considered to be a very old form 
of the Braj. But there are a few other distinctions, though it is ques- 
tionable whether they are enough to justify the Pürbi being considered 
an independent dialect. The language of Karbfra’s Ramaini and Sakhis 
presents a few peculiarities found in neither of the above. But the 
characteristics of Süradása and Tulasidása are also to be found in it ; so 
that if we leave out of consideration the other works of Kabira in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by these 
Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has come to be re- 
garded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other Hindi poets have 
written in it. Its modern representative is the Braj, in which the com- 
mentaries on Tulasidása's, Kabira’s, and Beharilal’s works, and on the 
tenth book of the Bhágavata that I haveseen, are written. This, then 
is the Hindi literary dialect. The language, however, whichis used as 
the medium of instruction in the Government schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, and in which the books published by the Educa- 
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tional Department are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, 
and its grammatical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken 
by the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
ofthe different provinces in Northern India communicate with each 
other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. The Panjabi 
has also several dialects, but little is known about them. Oriyi resembles 
the Bangáli in so many respects that one of them may be considered 
a dialect of the other. The similarity between the llindi and the 
Panjabi is also very great. I will now give short specimens of these 
dialects. 
1. Marathi :— i 

Pep orn aR arth vat quur mån mima k R 
gel aata Area ia Pass (TU SNA SGDSUW BTA STUD HRT- 
aa Bie a mea WT THC "Edo ar merai a fanri aer- 
amii arp m reb SA ain mA gè Wpr aaia iira 
pp ERA fH a Gal maa GRÍSOD HRA RTA E aA HET THAT 
aura naai RTA 3er v ant ager fred wert smi m- 
are Terres | 

(From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Siváji.) 

Some counsellora supplicated the lady-mother in au humble attitude 
saying: ‘If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom which has 
been acquired goes to ruin this very day ; and it will happen that the 
king will not bear life ; the name of Sahaji Maháráj and Sivaji Maha- 
râj will not remain in the world. Therefore, your ladyship, looking 
to all these things should make the king sit in your lap (protect him), 
and not resorting to fire, render your mind firm, and live, If you do 
this (burn yourself), it will plainly appear to all the world that you de- 
stroyed the race of the Maharaj.” Thus they prevailed on her to live. 
2. Gujaráti :— 

areas at Ter Ta Srey stat Tied TST GR OST d OTHO HATS! Tar 
stam Arar mcd MAS vam ca AA sar HT eat dh Tra 
sr aes sit Rra arate are area sfr Tet ArT Ue 
ATT HT ACTA ATL THT AIT TAT HTT! 

(From Mr. Mansukharéma’s Nala-Damayanti.) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubts whether it was 
a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various such 
thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said: “O lovely 
Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy my éoka 
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(sorrow) and deserve that name." But who would answer ? 
3. Sindhi:— 


Prone mim ag Roma ares RRA mae a ata Fa 
RAS Ta ae Peas si watt ere Past gz drap diet wag 
Romaa Rre Teri Ps ver og df fet sit gst area 
fas 4&1 € waite aay Rest ar et at atl at at were Mg- 
aT gg, Wray | 

(From the story of Rdi Didcha in Major Stack’s Grammar.) 


There was a Piütisáha (king) of the name of Rai Diácha. His 
sister begged ofa Fakir: “ Sire, give me a son." The Fakir said 
to her: “A son will be (born) to thee, but he will cut off the head of 
Rai Diacha.” She said, “accursed be (lit. fall into a wilderness) the son 
who should cut off my brother’s head." But the Fakir’s word cannot 
prove vain. In a few days the woman gave birth to a son. 


4. Panjabi :— 


att aa TTG RRN g east G a7 ETAT We N- 
THA fkn & ar ys Hens Veer È I |r Isa A BAS ELE EE 
HAL aT ae wreWererad dur P ads eq E pn pe we dae 
arash adh at Prat stay 83 & aa dat ET Gab nRT Ha U TA- 
g erst qw AeA S SA eder Tet GUT d I 

(From tke Janamasékhi.) 


Then again Babe Ninakaji said: ‘‘O Pandit, hear. Is the religious 
holiness of Brahmansand Kshatriyas preserved by the sacred thread or 
by good deeds? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is invested with the sacred 
thread does wicked deeds, does he remain a Brahman or Kshatriya or 
become a Chandila.” When Sri Guru Babeji spoke thus, all the 
people that were sitting there were astonished. Then they began to 
exclaim: “O God, he is still but a child, and how wonderfally 
he speaks !”’ 

5. Hindi:— 

ZAN WE TAA TEN Tara ery ARAA Pea we ca At ars 
STAT | PATA ATS SHC Fz HF Tar! At TSTS Bra È Pray aa aH 
were ate dba vita ze ferar fur at areas sa sa tat 
e st FAA aT Wa Ta TH ATA At STETS AT ET | 

(Premaséyara, chap. 38.) 
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Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out his 
(Krishna’s) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was suffocated 
and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and blood flowed from his 
body in torrents. At that time the cowherd boys came one after 
another and began to see; and Sri Krishna went forward and stood 
in the shade of a Kadamba tree in the forest. 

6. Braj :— 

we aa aT at str i a ares ata fra È aa Wa 
farfera are farre Parcel sit ara are era WT aa Dp TH IT AA Aa AE 
are 1 sit fT areca sit arta are E fare radi aa 
aaret Pare con TH TE aE TE Fe HATE | MIC ae ome ait flet 
TAA TR TT ara Sars at afar dr Target He at | TH aga- 
afy ara stata Fe rh aa ger eet aer sie Hz rq WU TTT 
smit i 

(From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhananathji.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana was 
greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all who had cows 
should each present one or two. And the inhabitants of Vraja joined 
aud caused each of the twenty-four villages about the mountain 
(Govardhana) to present one or two cows each. And it was resolved 
that in the twenty villages he whose cow should first cnlve should 
present the calf to Devadamana. In this way thousands of cows were 
presented to the Prosperous one. "Then he used the milk, curds, butter, 
and whey of the cows in his home. 


7.: Bangali :— 


WW YR! SIC ANT HAA SMA Ter Fat on. fg -Rara fran 
TS mkg- eran ahs fess a, oua art snferar I4- 
Rua ert bear ara ara eee scu fa are, Fa WT eat 
Fare V ATE DOW HATA FE TUS ATS TS HUT Aes DAT arg 
UT eat fate as Tey Ba aT — ANA GGTHTX ANS ieran svar 
Wee Wes TAT KE AAA rare At Freris—a smam cH aft — 
STAT AR arnt Prat sfsdfs uff maA aaah aera 
fest at mif eaim eae area erferar arsit | 


(From Peary Chand’s Aldler gharer duldla—a Kulina marriage.) 


Will you hear then? That year at the time when I was suffering 
from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and night, and 
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had no strength to rise and stand, my lord (husband) came, I had 
not seen what sort ofa maa my husband was since E ceased to be an 
infant, Nothing is more valuable to a woman than her husband. I 
had thought that mv suffering would become alleviated, if he sat by 
my side for a few minutes (lif, two dandas) and spoke with me. Dear 
sister, you will not believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by 
mv side, he said, “it is sixteen years since [ married youan:] went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to yon, being in need of money, and 
will go back soon. I spoke to your father, but he put me off. Do pull 
out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist), and give it to me.” 


8. Oriyi:—- 

TH am TH TTT TIT ay AIT sR Te Ta YU 
SRRST TE TOS THT afans AT HTH ATA ara AT HE sey seq 
NTH STS ATT RAT TPT IT HVT Me TIT F R qme TIN Wíq- 
AEF T RUT 2€ TAT WE WEI 

(Fables published by the Calcutta Schoal Book Society.) 


A certain guat sitting on a horn of au ox, and with pride thinking 
itself heavy, said, “ O ox, if in consequence of my sitting, you feel 
heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another spot.” 
Hearing these words the ox said, “ O gnat, I had not even the slightest 
idea that you were sitting on me.” 

Ia these extracts there are a great many words which on examina- 
tion will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through the Prakrits ; 
in other words, the vernacular forms will he found to be the same aa, 
or further developments of, the Prákrit forms. 

Thus we have in No. 1. 


fafa, Pe. RET or fafaa, Skr. RTA with the termination YR 
changed to 3T. 

wr of arf, Pr. apat or Spr in Spp nom. sing. Skr, wag. 

qar, Pr. qart, Ske. aT in queri. 

Rm of Sat, from Pr. RA or Ha, Skr. Ha, S, being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

R, Pr. aay, Skr. ARA, a being a suffix used in the Prákrits gene- 
rally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

gat, Apabhr. greg, Pr. gei or gzgq, Skr. sucha form as gern, by 
analogy, for gaa, 

ama, Pr. sta, Skr. ara. 2 
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ay, of sm, Pr. xr, Skr. ar. 

eret, Pr. RiR, Skr. ano. 

Bq of Sata, Pr. sta, Skr. erg in. eura. 

er, Apabhr. ver, Pr. wasit, Skr. mua. 

qu of edt, Pr. qz, Skr. qz in uzq. 

ava, Pr. ara, Skr. ara. 

aq, Pr. ayy, Skr. sA. 

at of ea, Pr. gt, Skr. aa in ara. 

az, Pr. gafr, Skr. yqf. 

W of pm, Pr. f asin fx, Skr. qa. 

araa or sire, Pr. seg g, Skr. say. The t$ of Sanskrit, Prákrit, 
indi &c., is in Maráthi changed to @. 

W of rap and qr, Pr. Ẹ as in Yor. Skr. Te as in WaT. 
q, Pr. and Skr. same. 

at of Req, Pr. HC as in AcE, Skr. Beta. 

art, Pr. REA, Skr. RÀ. 

X of Qfar, Pr. asx or wa, Skr. aa. 

afe, Pr. kr f Skr. aq, Fey being a Prikrit suffix. 

a, Apabhr. stra, Pr. ifger, Skr. Fea. 

fra of feri, Pr. fea in frag, Skr. gaa. 


In No. 2. 


av, Apabhr. qx, Pr. ara, Skr arqa. 

amt, Pr. enr, Skr. oq 

NA, Pr. srt? Skr. spe. 

qz, Pr. qg, Skr. qq in Gara. 

@ from such Pr. and Skr. forms as 8, d, aT or aa Se. 
Sg, Pr. ava or RN, Skr. Hay for ihe crude farang. 

are, Apabhr. aed, Pr. west, Skr. gemma. © 

wat, Apabhr. qg or TET aud age, Pr. weet, Skr. four. 
At as in No. 1. 

ares, Pr. q5, Skr. 8. 

ast, Apabhr. fgs, Pr. fegsit, Skr. gea:. 

ea, Pr. afk, Skr. afer. 

sma, from Pr. amatai, Skr. syrera:. 

ane, Pr. ave, Skr. apy as in ayaa. 

g, Pr. ses €, Skr. sm. 

art of arr, Apabhr. gere for qwsme ge being the Skr. paa 


and am, RTT- 
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awa, Pr. ara, Skr. apa. 

wre, Pr. ceret, Skr. v. 

art of are, Apabhr Rete for wes, AE being the Pr. for Skr. 
Feary and swe for arc. 

wr, Pr. yy, Skr. er. 

qu, Pr. git, Skr. ga:. 

art, Pr. RaT, Skr. R: GA: 

anq, Pr. steq, Skr, arg. 
In No. 3. 

art of ares, Pr. and Skr. ayq, & being sufix. 

8t Apabhr. gata, Pr. Esreit, Skr. spe: Grm). 

aik of af€a, Pr. afér, Skr. eura. 

Jr, Pr. oret, Skr. frat. 

are, Pr. aft, Skr. erit. 

3 of 38, Apabhr. ag, Pr. ag, Skr. mugs. 

Sg, Pr. gat, Skr. gẸ:. 

qt of QA, Apabhr. aa, Pr. gg, Skr. pan. 

X, Pr. qr, Skr. qr. 

ae, Pr. mar-o, Skr. 3TRIT. 

fac of fas, Pr. fart, Skr. Rra. 

qq, Pr. ay, Skr. aj. 

ara, Pr. «rait, Skr. araar: 

TIN, from Pr. q for Skr. gẹ. 

frst, Pr fx, Skr. fera. 

qt, Pr. a, Skr. @:. 

ay, Pr. afè, Skr. fes. 

arg, Pr. args, Skr. gran. 

are, at from Pr. afer, Skr. tata, and t or $,a suffix. 

fers, Apabhr. fyərgg, * being a termination often used, Pr. TE, 
Skr. fava. 

ary, Pr. ay, Skr. aa of sara. 
In No. 4. 

at, Pr. afé, Skr. afer. 

ame, as in No, 2. 

a, Pr. ġ, Skr. erq. 

gu, Pr. g as in gorg, Skr. qrer as in erem. 

wag, Pr. wordt, Skr. areata. 

i, from are Pr. and Skr. 2 


um 
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azar, Apabhr. eg, Pr. aÑ, Skr. AR» te. AK with suffix a, 
3r, Pr. 3t or ag, Skr. Sr or AR. 
ara in qa, Pr. qrg, Skr. ary as in maA. 
sq, Pr. aqq, Skr. IGT. 
RC, as in Nos, 1 and 2. 
g of ay, as in No, 1. 
"mi, Pr. wife, Skr. aftra. 
qe, Apabhr. qg, Pr. va, Skr. qq. 
fara of Fares, Pr. faas, Skr. arqa with suffiz gay. 
Wer, Pr. agesi, Skr. qafagas:, ie. cafe with suffix sg. 
Sr, plural from Pr. af, Skr. q.. 
ax, Pr. ge, Skr. ay. 
mam, Pr. watsit, Skr. waay:, i.e. qq with a. 
ara, Pr. en, Skr. SR. . 
ara of stat, Pr. srt, Skr. aya. 
aa of rar, Apabh. age, Pr. aliya, Skr. attga. 
ara, Pr. aa, Skr. ga. 
In No. 5. 


ga of gear, Pr. easy, Skr. qaa with qm. 
ame, as in Nos. 2 and 4, 

ara, Pr. eor, Skr. wed. 

fara of For, Pr. FRN, Skr. aa. 

aft, Pr. Pr, Skr. anf. EE 

ara, as in No. l. 

q, Pr. Skr. same. 

era of star, Pr. STTSTST, Skr. SMTA. 

aa of mar, Pr. ast, Skr. ae. 

Är as in No. 2. 

zwar of eme, Pr. emer, Skr. em. 

are, Pr. atfesr, Skr. arfea. 

ag, Pr. Skr. same. 

faa, Pr. qur, Skr. ata. 

vare, Pr. zirsmre or rae, Skr. rares. 
ara, Pr. Skr. same. 

Wer, Pr. aur, Skr. ret or gar. 

an of aÑ, as mT in No. 2 and ary iu No. 4. 
ott, Pr. gat, Skr. qq. 

amar of sri, Pr. ater, Skr. sqa. 
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"WT as in No. 1. 
oie, Pr. grsm, Skr. grat. 
wet of ET, as ar in No. 3. 

In No. 6. 
waa, Pr. qaq, Skr. ag. 
aa of at, Pr. gor, Skr. ger. 
MTA or are, Pr. mret, Skr. ara as in ayaa &c. 
fares of farsa, Pr. Skr. same. 
fava as in No, 5. 
Ar, Pr. Wt, Skr. AR: ie. qp with the suffix ay or ata. 
Wt of ga or Èg, as in No. 1. 
at, Pr. 8t or asit, Skr. 8: or qq: i.e. q with a or sr. 
ata or Se, Pr. gd or Ñ, Skr. Ẹ or a. 
*RX as in Nos. l, 2 and 4. 
ait, Pr. 974%, Skr. avqz. 
Aata, Pr. qatar, Skr. aqfarare. 
aa, Pr. ara, Skr. TA. 
& as in No. 4. 
Faa of ferra, Pr. eror, Skr. arara, by analogy, for qqra. 
gra, Pr. qe, Skr. qr. 
ag, Apabbr. ge, Pr. qa, Skr. qq. 
gw of sett, Pr. fe, Skr. (Qr. 
ata, Pr. árar, Skr. rate. 
sar of wart, Pr. and Skr. fẹ. 
way of afan, Pr. qeg, Skr. qeu. 
ar as in Nos. 2 and 5. 
Yg as in No. 1. 
aar of arg, Pr. sr, Skr. 8. 
q. Pr. ya. Skr. gu. 
wet, Pr. afe, Skr. wf. 
area, Pr. FAT, Skr. war. 
Ws of mar, Pr. qe, Skr. qvas. 
qc, Pr. qc Skr ae. 

In No. 7. 
Qt of spei or YÀ, as gT and ga in Nos, 4 and 6. 
STI, Pr, srqe, Skr. s7qt. 
sata, Apabhr. stg, Pr. spzit, Skr. such a form as stemay or STER for 
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qrat, Pr. qure, Skr. qara. 

qx of R or qfway, as in No. 2. 

az of afar, Pr. gar, Skr. Terr. 

SS in fis, fa &c., Pr. regy, Skr. IÈ. 

&r, Pr. 8t, Skr. qr. 

sire of siren, Pr. sares or arres, Skr. NES. . 

€t of ESF or Fra, as in Nos. 1, 4 and 6. 

Wap of BG, as in No. 5, 

arg, Pr. arg, Skr. afa. 

aq, Pr. qq, Skr. qq. 

ae, Pr. x4, Skr. qr. 

ares of Hes, Pr. Heer, Skr. KAT. 

WW. of wa, Pr. gare, Skr. IAT. 

ame, as in Nos. 2, 4, and 5. 

we or ate, Pr. ate, Skr. qr. 

afr, Pr. aror, Skr. amara, by analogy for esr. 

Sis, Pr. dave, Skr. QEN. 

ärar of ararax, Apabhr. gagé, Pr. gzwr9, Skr. sent, by analogy 
for JRA. 

"RX as in Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6. 

Sp or ara of Frarfey as in Nos. 1 and 5. 

war of ITQ, as iu Nos. l and 5. 

era, Pr. gq, Skr. gea. 

at as in Nos, 2, 5, and 6. 

fa as € in No. 1. 


In No. 8. 


arem, Pr. west, Skr. RAR. 

awa of afe, as in No. 7. 

amq, Pr. sqeqor, Skr. IA as in Senay &c. 

ger of gfür, Pr. ger, Skr. gea as in qvafi. 

ae as in Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

smet, Apabhr. arzt, Pr. st@, Skr. such a form ae Werk or WA, 
for qam, as in No. 7. f 


g^ as geet in No. 1. 
ary, as in No. 2, and as arag and aay in Nos. 4 and 5. 


ag of afe, Pr. ty, Skr. wy s in vgaa. 


may as in Nos. 1, 5, and 7. 
qr as in Nos. 4, 6, and 7. 
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8, as qin No, 4. 

qrat of Te, as qra in No. 4. 

Was in No. 1. 

v, Apabhr. qw, Pr. qg, Skr. qW, as f in No. 4, and smt in No. 6, 

You will find that in the Marathi passage there are about 58 difler- 
ent words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived from the 
Sanskrit through the Prákrits; in the Gujaráti there are 42 out of 
which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter description ; in the 
Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21 or somewhat greater than a half ; in 
the Panjábi 44 to 23 or a half ; in the High Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less 
than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, i.e. about two-thirds; in the Bangali 
71 to 27, i.e. about two-fifths; and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less, 
than a half. I have not taken into consideration other words which do 
come to us undoubtedly through the Prákrits, but the etymology of which 
is not so obvious. "l'hese would increase the proportion and bring it to 
more than one-half in most of the cases, In this list there are three 
or four words such as 3TH and A which may be called old Tatsama, 
since they exist unchanged in the Prákrits, and the rest may be culled 
old Tadbhava:. Now in these passages you will also have seen a large 
number of words such as QTYAT, AAAI, MATA, ETH, Areva, TAT, ardt, 
firs, sra, FAC, Prater, ay cura &c., which are exactly the same 
as in Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long after the 
Prákrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our languages is to intro- 
duce more of such words. These may be called modern Tatsamas, 
But some of these have undergone a corruption since they were adopted. 
Thus sg is pronounced as ATA; qd, qur; AAA, Gath; BA, AH: 
and FTT, RQ or gat; while the Prákrit corruptions of these are RER, YEH 
QRA, Hast, and Par. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 
At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last lecture 1 gave 
a list of vocnbles existing in those dialects which are called Desyzs by 
native grammarians, and showed that several of them existed in our 
vernaculars also. We observe from the above passages which contain 
such words as yag, TW, and andere that there are in modern 
dialects words of an Arabic or Persian originalso. Thus we may distin- 
guish these elements in the vocabulary ofthe vernaculars of Northern 
India :—1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 4. 
Modern Tatsama, 5. Deaya, 6. Arabic, and 7, Persian. In ite nature the 
old Tatsama element is but a small quantity and the main skeleton of 
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our languages is made up of the old Tadbhava. It forms the principal 
constituent of the speech of the middle classes. The higher classes 
however use the Modern Tatsama and Tadbhava element to a much 
larger extent; and the language spoken by learned men is heavily 
loaded with pure Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driv- 
ing out a very appreciable portion of the first, in some of the lan- 
guages. The Bangali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit 
words, and hence one wio knows Sanskrit cau master the lan- 
guage in but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduc- 
ed to the smallest minimum in what is called the sé@dhubhdshd or 
the speech ofthe educated, According to the extent of the modern 
Tatsama or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be 
arranged in the following order :—Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, This last contnins but a few pure Sanskrit words ; 
hence it is rich in the old ‘Tadbhava element, while it draws largely 
upon the Persian and Arabic. This foreign element is used in our 
dialects, principally in political matters. Persian and Arabic words are 
also used in the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. 
The higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Muhomedans in the 
different provinces and of the Parsis. Aud the Mahom'dans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their language 
is by some cousilered an independent dialect and called Urdu, but it 
differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than in the use of these 
foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite the 
grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited from the 
Prákrits, Here there is no mixture of different elements. A good 
many of the forms now in use have been constructed since the Prákrit 
period ; but, as 1 hope to show you, they are simply combinations or 
adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we will divide our exa- 
mination of the vernaculars into three brauches. In the first we wil 
trace out the Sanskrit words which were transformed in the Pali and 
the Prakrits in the various ways we have noticed, and discover the 
operation of the same or other laws in their further transformation, if 
they have undergone any, as als» in the transformation of other words 
which re:nained unchanged in the Prikrits or were imported from 
Sanskrit at a later period. In the second we will trace out the Pri- 
krit or Apabhram$sa grammatical forms, and in the third, examine the 
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new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon which 
they have been made up. 

'The phonetic changes which the words of a living language under- 
go involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its widest sense; 
but there are some which do not, or which require increased effort. 
Economy may sometimes be effected in more ways than one. For 
instance, the assimilation of vowels to consonants may be effected by 
changing sq to sf and thence to 3, or to q and y. Some people have 
a predilection for the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of 
change may be economical to some, and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels € and q is of 
importance to some, but of little consequence to others ; and they prefer 
the economy arising from the change of these vowels to &q since this 
does not require any movement of the tongue or the lips, Here then 
we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, if an ordinary change has a 
very comprehensive range or is almost universal in a language, and if 
other ordinary chauges do not keep pace with it, and are to be found only 
in a limited number of instances, that ordinary chauffe must be con- 
sidered to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimi- 
lation of conjuncts aud of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Prákrits, 
and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are changes of this 
nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason for attributing 
changes that involve no economy or necessitate greater exertion, such as 
the change of dentals to cerebrals or of sonants to surds, to vocal pecu- 
liarities. ‘These several kinds of peculiarities give distinct individualities, 
so far as the external forms of words are concerned, to languages derived 
from one aud the same primitive language. ‘Thus then, some phonetic 
changes are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. We will now take 
up in order the instances observable in the Pili and the Prákrits of 
these two kinds of changes and trace them in the vernaculars, and also 
endeavour to find out whether these dialcets have preserved any of the 
Pali and Prákrit peculiaritics or developed new ones. 

Aud first as regards vowels. The following are some of the instances 
in which Sanskrit gg is changed to X, g, or F in the Prákrits with the 
vernacular forms of the words :— 

a. 

l Skr. gPa: skin, Pr. SRA, M. Ara in Aras 

Skr. qu: rubbed away, stavder, Pr. get, G aud H. 7 as a verbal 
base in qz4 and yar. 

t 2 
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Skr. ag soft, Pr. am, M. and G. ax. 

Skr. gw: bull, Pr. geet, H. wee. 

Skr. Fey: proper name, Pr. Heer, M. G. H. Aree or RTRT. 

Skr. ga straw, Pr. qui, M. ao. 
g. 

2. Skr. qur pity, Pr. Prat, M. atia. 

Skr. ggarq heart, Pr. festsi, H. B. O. fea or fear, old M. fest, 

Mod. M. Rza, S. fesit, əmi, G. exar, P. Rad. 

Skr. 7x4 sweet, Pr. fàg, P. fiar, H. afta, B. O. Frat, G. At, S. fast. 


f ee: seen, Pr. fadt, G. RA, S. Stat. 
gfe: sight, Pr. fag, M. H. dts or Q&A. 
bom FAA of gai is seen, Pr. feug, M. Ra io faerit, P. Ra 
Lin fear, S. Sar in Feary, O. Fea in fafurarc. 
Skr. ques: jackal, Pr. Faster, G. B. Rra, H. farm. 
Skr. gory pity, disgust, Pr. fsrorr, H. fira, P. faor. 
Sky. ayes horn, Pr. fry, M. B. O. fart, G. H. diw, P. fara, S 
fae. 
Skr. gR: husbandry, Pr. feft, H. P. fare in Figura and figere. 
Skr. war thirst, Pr. ferar, P. fer, S. f2e. 
Skr. Pq: a vulture, Pr. faygr, P, firg, M. G. H. at, M. finge 
- also, B. RITT s and q being the same termination, S. Faraz. 
Skr. wea: death, Pr. firg H. ftw. 
Skr. qaa ghee, Pr. first, O. Rasy, G. H. P. B. et, S. rijg. 
Skr. geer: name of a deity, feet, H. fs. 
Skr. araga mother's house, Pr. agèt, M. arie, G. were or Aiwa. 
Skr. frames father's house, Pr. free, H. dri, G. dier. 
g. 
3. Skr. ye to ask. Pr. ges, P. qeg in gesar, S. qS in qo, 
H. G. qs in qu«r-3, M. qu in gañ. 
Skr. sr: rained, Pr. gar. P. gar, S. gay, G. gz in Fi. 
Skr. sram rain, Pr. qadt, M. axa, H. ara. 
Skr. ag straight, Pr. gs, M. ay. 
Skr. Fara: father, Pr. raar, S. P. faz. 


* Mr. Beamos considers the a of the S. faz, us, &c., to bethe nom. sing. 
termination and not a transformation of tho Sanskrit =, But he is evidently 
wrong, since this appears in the oblique cases also, as (TSH, MIM, &c. A 
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Skr, arqeqeant mother's sister, Pr. arafta, H. eft, M. arasi. 
The others have arat, probably by dropping s. 

Skr. ay: s bee, Pr. sit, M. sat. 

The word gaq, has qst in the Prákrits according to the gram- 
marians, but ftrsí also must have existed; so also ay has Praet. 
Some of the above words have two forms in the Prákrits, but since one 
of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has been 
omitted. There are other words having two or even three Prá- 
krit forms, one of which occurs in one of the vernaculars, and the 
other or others in another. Thus:— 

Pali fat, H. ferat in ferra. 
4. Bkr. gra straw, T qvi, M. amr, P. qur in gover. 
Prat or FRR, G. atit, H. fare, P. aar, S. 

Prat or atrar. 
avait, S. R, M. & for aa or Hatin Her, B. 

8k or jk in Hea", O. wer. 

, G.S. , H. gT. 
Skr. gq: dead, Pr. E M. Se bls nae 
(TÑ. G.ggt. S. gat, H. P. gyr, 0. 
gat, B. ger. 
, S. TA, H. P. FVT, B. oO. Lr 


Skr. gaa done, Pr. 


Skr. gg : old, Pr. ......... M. dial, sqq, in the sense of 
|] "large" G. wet, M. G. S. ae in 
l afe, and ql, meaning “elder.” 
(qz, M. as, G. qs ss in qr& a car- 
| bunele. 

Skr. qg« back, Pr. ... NEA fae. P. fia, G. H. diz, 0. fas, B. Rir- 
| z or faz. 


Lge, G. qz, S. gf». 
afas or nf&siT, M. art, H. nar or 
Skr, afar earth, Pr. ......4 ATR, G. B. O. ardt. 
(afer, G- H. P. fuf, S. Prat. 


while the nom. sing. 3 docs not, as in Ec gen. aing. of E ** a country." 
The words have 3 even in those languages such as the P. and M. which have 
discarded the nom. sing. g, and it appears even in the feminine word az 


which cannot take the masculine termination z, 


* at ant He Feo Ù RRT B. Mah/bhárata. 
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( maT, G. S. P. TL arg or arg, G. H. 
| arm, O. D. arg and ayga con- 
! tracted to W3j, meaning ‘a woman’ 
4 generally. 

arsstr, S. P. H. ara or ara. 
| M. ara and. G. P. H. B, O. aT are 
L from Pr. arat, Skr. gra. 

argi, G. S. P. Il. B. O. arg or arg. 

T3 sit, M. S. P. ara or T$. 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no sg, so do the vernacular alphnbets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently imported into 
the languages ; but since even in those words, it is not correctly pro- 
nounced except by n few learned men, it cannot be said renlly to 
exist in vernacular specch, notwithstanding the use of those words. 
The usual modern pronunciation of the vowel is €, f&, €, or aÑ. 

Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prákrits is the 
softening of € and x to g and sif before double consonants. A good 
many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars, Thus :— 

5. Skr. Regt: red lead, Pr, faex or req M. UE, H. aq, G 
B. Fag, S. Faure. 

Skr. RTA: a kind of tree, Pr. irt or Parry, M. rs or Barz. 

Skr. fog: a ball, a bundle, Pr. fqvit or Fost, M. Fer-Fet, 
H. P. ffer, G. Fret, S. Fiir or Fit. 

Skr. gem a volume, Pr. qrersi, II. P. qrar and ief, M. G. 
qnt, S. “Gry avd qrat, O. Grit, B. geft or Ti. 

Skr. ygt: a mallet, Pr. sri, M. H. arm, G. Ara, S. gredi, D 
O. Fat 

Skr, gean, value, Pr. Wig, Il. M aye, O. aay, G. qa. 

Skr. FET a kind of grass, Pr. spes, M. Ñr io amqeipim, H. Pr. 
ara, S. G. sinr, O. gir. 

Skr. aR: frec, Pr. arat, M. P. AR in ARa, G. AR in NRE, 

S. ara, 0. Sau. 

Skr. afar: a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. aiszt, H. are, P. 
FFA or aire, G. mu, S. afa, M. Ea, from Pr. west. 

Skr. WES: a bunch, Pr. "meer, B. of, gf, or nr, O. irer, 
M. ara, H. P. wear, G. year, S. git (by transposition) or sy. 

Skr. gus white leprosy, Pr. dz, M. are, H. G. mis, S. "Wi. 
D. mm, zz or FS, O. RTE or HF. 


Skr ayaa mother, Pr. 


Skr. ram: brother, Pr. ... 
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Skr. År: elbow, Pr. moit, M. ara, G. RARA. 
Skr, goat the trunk of an elephant, Pr. Mvgr, M. dts, P. ds, I. 
az or dz, G. ds, S. añ, B. O. sig, O. uie? 
Skr. arg mouth, Pr. qed, M. dis. 
Skr, woeR a puddle, Pr. dire, M. dite, G. Het, HE. 
Skr. gng foolish, Pr. Ag or mma, II. P. any, S iq, Ai, M. 
? 


Skr.gex a pot-be!ly, Pr. ere, H. P. ata, M. aa, G. a. 

The G. sfqet 'to pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. Tere 
Siaaq ‘to transgress’ from Skr. Pr. way: G. itki, M. strat, H. 
SRT ‘to vomit’ from Pr. Raz, Skr. FfXT, are also later instances of 
the operation of the same law. 

The change of g to Ẹ is according to the grammurians optional in 
the Prákrits and that of ¥ to sif necessary. But in both cases we find 
two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms in the Intter are 
those in sif, while those ing are rare and mostly to be found in the Ban- 
gålî and Oriya, which languages, and more especially the first, have a pre- 
dilection for F, in which case it is possible they may have changed the 
Prákrit sit to g. In the Påli and Prákrits the v and sit in these cases are 
short ; but the vernaculars having dropped.one of the following double 
consonants have, according to a general rule to be noticed hereafter 
lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double consonant, there is a 
conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in are and qivz, the nasal consonant 
is reduced to a simple anusvára or nasal sound so as to give to the con- 
junct the character of a simple consonant, and the y or sit is pronounced 
long as in IA and arg. In this manner, though the Prákrit short ¢ 
and si are, in the ingtances in which we possess an evidence of their exist- 
ence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least we have 
these vowels, For in a good many instances in Maráthi and Gujaráti 
V and sip are pronounced short. There isa rule which in Marathi is 
almost universal, and in Gujaráti, often observable, in virtue of which the 
accent or the whole weight of the sound of a word falls on the final 
sir or © of nouns in the former and the final sit. or Æ% in the latter; 
and the preceding vowels are rendered short while in the original 
Sanskrit and in Hindi they are long. Thus: 

6. Skr. atzq: a worm, Pr. aresit, H. ater, M. fT. 

Skr. qe: a nail, Pr. Aar, H. ater, M. frr. 

Skr. ETH: à well, Pr. Fast, H. Hsu, G. Faz. 

Skr. Prak: leopard, Pr. Arasi, H. «far, M. rar, G. Paw. 
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Skr. jw: a bangle, Pr. R, H. gT, M. gst, G. JA. 

Skr. TİR: lime, Pr. *reersir, H. qr, M. "mm, G. wat. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in Maráthi the 
preceding long vowels are shortened when the terminations of the oblique 
cases are applied, as in fsrayat, Aara, nda, AE, sara, sp, Á- 
are, &c., dative singulars of fæ * beggarv,' {tay ‘ crop,’ tS ‘a worm,’ 
qtz ‘flour, KA ' sun,” aR ‘hunger, mæ ‘molasses, &c. If so, then by 
a necessary law of Maráthi speech, the @ and sif. of tear ‘gone,’ Rear 
‘done,’ Haar ‘a gathering, aqar ‘as much, Far ‘sweetment,’ JST ‘a 
horse, sRye5*T ‘charcoal,’ irr ‘the ankle,’ sitgt ‘a pair,’ &c., and of 
AmE ‘to cowdung,' sare ‘to a field, Q2« ‘to a market,’ Sarre | to 
a child,’ trae ‘to a race,’ Sra ‘to a thief,’ diera ‘to a boy,’ &c., 
must be short. And if the Maráthi speaker will compare his pronun- 
ciation of Ras, qa, WT, Ara, IT, &c., with that of Rasp, Ware, Ferre, 
MATT, Frere, &c., he will find that the quantity of v and Sit in these 
latter words is shorter thau in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati 
the first y and sit of @yat ‘how large,’ Get ‘a mad man,’ Set ‘end,’ 
ST nn upper storey,’ Fat * a gathering,’ erar ‘ lap,’ dst * a horse,’ 
rar pl. ‘rice, Fest ‘broad,’ qrem pi. ‘three-quarters,’ Aare 
‘jessamine,’ %tesat ‘ charcoal,’ &c., must be short. In Gujaráti the 
penultimate vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in ary * to adhere,’ wareg ‘ to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ qrqs 
‘to run,’ wared ‘to cause to run,’ #rag ‘to learn,’ farema ‘to teach,’ 
atai ‘to sew,’ farqra s ‘ to cause to sew,’ affe ‘to fear,’ fagarsţ ‘to 
terrify,’ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place of v 
and sif are € and F, as in Freqrar ‘to show’ from q«raT ‘to see,’ Waray 
‘to cause to wash’ from qtat ‘to wash,’ &c. But in Gujarati the m 
and sit are not changed to g and ¥ but remain, as in taret ‘to show,’ 
&rs3 ‘to cause to take’ from aaa ‘to take,’ wrarsa ‘to cause to 
wash ' from rv ‘ to wash,’ sirarea* to show’ from sir ' to see,’ &c., 
which they cannot do by the general rule if they are long. They 
must therefore be pronounced short. And as a matter of fact it will be 
found that the Gujarati people in these and several other cases give 
a short sound to these vowels. In the Malvani dialect of the Marathi 
sir is very often pronounced like the English o in pot, and qg like e 
in pet. In Bangali the sit to which 37 is converted in ordinary speech 
is also broad and short, and we have reason to believe that both Ẹ and 
sir when they really occur in words are often pronounced short iu that 
and the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihir and Mithila, 
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It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used that if 
the q and si in Gare and ware are short, the first sq in. erare ‘to 
the hand,’ s5raT«t ‘ to the ear,” &c., must also be-short, and consequently 
these vowels must be changed to sy. But s7 is not necessarily the short 
form of sq, or sif the long form of st. For in pronouncing sq the lips 
and the upper and lower parts of the mouth are much more widely apart 
from each other than in pronouncing 3T; so that the difference between 
the two is not simply of quantity but of quality also. The first sq of 
such words as @faray and maat ‘maddened,’ is therefore short sir; that 
is, in pronouncing it the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
prenouncing long sf, but the time occupied is shorter than in the case 
of the latter. The sz that we have got in Sanskrit is short, but in most 
of the vernaculars we have a long sq which takes longer time to pro- 
nounce than the Sanskrit s7, while the condition of the vocal organs is the 
same. The final sp of words is silent in the vernaculars, but at the same 
time the vowel of the preceding syllable is lengthened. Thus are ‘virtue’ 
is, as a Sanskrit word, pronounced gu-na, but in Marathi and Gujarati 
it is gan, and in Hindi gún ; Sanskrit TE gu-da, ‘molasses,’ is in Marathi 
gal; Sanskrit fer £i-la, ‘sesamum’ is in Marathi and Gujarati tí] aud 
Hindi £ü. In the same way, the word <q is in Sanskrit pronounced 
ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, the a is 
not the short st, but 37 pronounced long as if the word were ra-ath 
without a pause between the two a's. The long sq and the short are 
found side by side in such a word as qq4 which as pronounced in 
Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each followed by the Bans- 
krit or short sy, In the modern languages, however, the first syllable 
has its 3t as in Sanskrit, but that of the second is lengthened, and in 
the last it is dropped, and the word thus becomes madaan. 

This peculiarity of softening g and 3 to ¢ and sit has been preserved 
by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct consonant 
should follow. "Thus: 

7. H. faqar or ğa to mock, from Skr, fazer; Faera or gera 
morning, from Skr. (aaraa, Pr. fero ; aa invitation, from Pr. Prq- 
=a, Skr. Fraea; drex pleasing, from Skr, gerat, Pr. GENG; gura or 
MITAA agreeable, from Pr. qeraa for such a Sanskrit form as Gara ; 
AE or "m front or van-guard, the first part of which is from 
Pr. gg, Skr. ger, Tae or WAS a wooden mortar, from Skr. q$- 
as. 

G. Ag in reg face, from Pr. 3g, Skr. Je; Aa, ground, the M. 
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and H. forms being wi; sic in aitcat, Pr. sqi, Skr. IIR: or 
STITH: ; WT a family priest, from Skr. Pr. are. 

M. gw a couple, from Pr. firey, Skr. fina; ASTA to mock, Skr. 
fastaa; Fé the lock of hair on the head from Pr. fayefessrr, Skr. 
frenar; Wet or FeTT in front, of which yg is from FE as above; 
Strat (dial.) from Pr. JAT as above, Rrest or TET ^ kind of flower. 

P. fae or 3w poison, from Pr. fea, Skr. Pra; fas or qa. father, 
for Pr. faga sit, Skr. farm; WaT invitation, from Pr. fanq, Skr. Fara; 
AVET van-guard, as above, sir end, from Pr. qq, Skr. aay. 

B. rare door, for Pr. gait; BT a razor, for Pr. git, Skr. 
aca; B. O. ara mustache, for yS, Pr. RER, Skr. PY; WI or FA to 
hear, for Pr. qr; fararer or Grapes a jackal, for Pr. aki, Skr. grams: 

The g aud sit to which g and @ are thus reduced must be short, since 
there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which long € and & are softened to long ¢ and 
sit in the Prákrits, the vernaculars have retained the following :— 


8. Skr. fapiens myrobalan, Pr. qesi, M. weer, G. Fee, H. P. 
weet, S. RA. 

Skr. arq betel leaf, Pr. ats, H. P. arate, M. ai in attt 
a seller of betel leaves, G. data in att. 

Skr. eyes, Pr. ure, M. sir. 

More modern instances of this change are :— 

9. H. stg or Ba, B. &g, a lemon; H. AS or Sit mustache, Pr. 
weg or ag ; G. q2 in that manner, from Skr. qif2z&ett ; ATF to scatter, 
from Pr. Prec, Skr. Print; ad to pull, for H. raar; O. iR hunger, 
for they or ae of the others. 

Of the few instances in which g is softened to sq in the Prakrits, the 
vernaculars have retained wem in the M. G. ges, H. edt, O. edt 
and P. gaedt or HEY. Though qa does not occur, still qg which 
stands for gf@ in this word is preserved in several words; as M. Sarg 
‘echo,’ for Skr. ming, qu sii ‘the uvula’ for Skr gfafaren qstoream 
or qgar. H. queré for Skr. wfsregraT &c. No more instances of 


this change are giveu by the grammarians, but as observed in the last 
lecture, the substitution of sq for € or x in one of the two or more places 
in which it occurs in some words indicates a tendency in the Prá- 
krits towards this change. The vernaculars have got morc instances. 
Thus :— 

10. M.G. S.qreq examination, test, II. P. D. O. qe, Skr. ér, 
Pr. qfCFRT; also the verb qreerst. 
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M. H. P. G. fircerst-ar-otT-3- to see closely, Skr. Frawo, Pr. faf- 
FAT. : 

M. H. G. Prect-ar-g, P. AFAT to scatter, Skr. Priene, Pr. Rr- 
Fear, CS. Prax). 

H. qr to divert, amuse, Skr. faex. 

H. aya holy ashes, Skr. fafa. 

H. qe, also afea, sister, Skr. qrt, Pr. esti also q«T or qfi, 
Skr. qfi, Pr. afec. 

H. qg or Re, S. que, B. qv, to wear, Pr. qfterer, Skr. 
afcart 


M. G. qa but, also, Pr. qoft, Skr. a. 

M. H. aqt an herd, Skr. 3nras:- 

P. dw a learned man, Skr. qfeza. 

P. aaa an omen, Skr. trae. 

But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will be 
Been fos the following :— 


Skr. or Pr. M.. or H. 
11. ms to write......... FR ... wc... HL FAA. 
WWW to be spoilt ...... AIJE ... eee .. M. forse, H. Rrasar 
Wu to be got ..........- ATS.. M. Rr, H. fire. 
amt sale .......... sesse AIRA -ooon es. M. Arr, H. famr. 
ary difficult .......... EC ILLETED ID M. afer, H. afer. 
FATTA to yawn ......... Brera............... H. ARET. 
amet a kind of plant andy esse M. gait, H. geet 
WTW 8 man.............-. FACT eee: M. arya, H. arp 
AT mere ............... Pr. ft, Apabhr. 

Re. uius . H. Fri. 
sra light ............. SEITE Lue M. watz or Taag (dial.) 
: H. sfsrarer. 
TTF a corpse ......... FA with z ......... M. gaqt. 
qua difficult ....,..... e fram ............... MLB. frs. 
TTG to swallow ......... Rm 2... M. fares. 
arj a dream ..........-- Pr fafi Skre. H. aqar, M. aq or €A- 
GB one's self, bodily ... Ryog body ......... M. F. 
WT pretext eseese PT... H. fire, M. frs. 
war thought, anxiety ... Pasay... M, PFT. 
qor virtue, quality ..—.-. gry i, i uuu .. M. gre, H. at. 
qa name of Krishna, . 
ofa man ............... HOOT esee M. qi. 

Tomum ...... €—À TEMA «ose cence .. M. gear. 
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And there are many other instances,.such as «XX ‘to walk,’ za 
* to last,’ and aeg ‘to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which are FRC, 
feat, and gee. Thus Sanskrit, Prükrit, and even foreign words such 
as RATAR ‘known,’ which becomes ayaa, change their g or q to a. 
The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of careless pronunciation, 
After forming the contact necessary for pronouncing a consonant, they 
emit the breath without compressing it at the palatal or labial position, 
and thus save the trouble of raising the middie of the tongue to the 
palate, or of rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation the first characteristic vowel change 
observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to notice is 
that of the Sanskrit & aud si to T and si. Most of the nouns having © 
and sif are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other nouns, and as 
these are formed in other ways in our languages we caunot expect to find 
many instances of them. Still there are a good many, and enough to 
show that our vernaculars have inherited these Pali and Prakrit trans- 
formations of the Sanskrit tr and sif. Thus :— 

12. Skr. Sft red chalk, Pr. R, M. H. tre; Skr. Hag pilot, 
Pr. kae, H. apgz ; Skr. qe oil, Pr. He, M.G. H. 89; Skr. Faria 
parties to a marriage, Pr. an@st, G. Fag, B. aerg, M. (dial.) 3g; Sk. 
trae moss, Pr. qF, M. ae, G. dare, H. dare, B. tare; Skr. 
Seq rock-salt, Pr. eqs, H. P. Har, M. SF in KoT, S. "ere; 
Skr. 3fgay; learned in the Vedas, Pr. àf, G. arsit; Skr. Ana 
good fortune, husband's love, Pr. ates, H.B. O. qrerap, —S.P. shorten 
the sir to and H. also optionally ;—Skr. ¥¥ son's son, Pr. qr«t, P. 
Gta or Grar, H. Ra, S. At ; Skr. MERRI a pearl, Pr, atfaat, M. 
ardt, G. S. P. H. Aidt; Skr. Ser. Pr. resi, S. Fy; Ske. ql Pr. ret 
M. H. ara, S. sini. 

The Sanskrit syllables syq and sTq are, you will remember, often 
changed to v and sip in the Pali and the Prákrits. The following 
instances of this change have come down to the vernaculars :— 

13. M,& to carry, H. &, Pr. 3, Skr. qa; M. G. adta thirty-three, 
H. deta, P. wer, B. Arar, O. adta, Pr. aran, Skr. sees; M. 
Qa a plantain, G. RS, H. Har &c., Pr. Hey for wah, Skr. Kga; 
M. afr salt, Pr. ster, Skr. ever; H. sie dew, Pr. teara, Skr. 
saara; M. sorar bent, Pr. sipersr, Skr. staae; M. G. sir$ara 
plumb, Pr. saraa, Skr. pq zqu:; M. arı jujube fruit, Pr. aye for 
wat or qr, Skr. TT. 

The Páli and the Prákrits on account of these changes lost the 
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Sanskrit diphthongs Ẹ and sir. But several of the vernaculars have 
got them back by combining the vowels sp and £, and 3 and ¥, short 
or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in the Prákrits.' A 
hiatus which requires the intonated breath to be let off twice successively 
without being stopped or compressed, is mostly felt to be; burdensome, 
and is in consequence avoided in several ways, Where the two vowels 
can combine into one sound, a diphthongis formed out of them, Thus € 
and sft are combinations of stg and stg. In pronouncing these last the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former the same 
current is first Jet off through the position of sz, and afterwards through 
that of € and 7. The first part of the diphthong is thus a very short 
T, to which half a mitra, as previously observed, has been allowed by 
the grammarians. The following are instances of this formation :— 

14. Skr. gfe entered, Pr. qgg, H. old M. Gar. 

Skr. qa sit, Pr. TT¢a, M. HI. Ja, by the dropping of tlie 
initial 3. 

Skr. AT sat, Pr. qg, II. P. Sar. 

Skr. eifit name of a tree, Pr, epe, M. II. P. Q. 

Skr. after name of a tree, Pr. HART, H. Fer by dropping 3. 

Skr. aarẹ a bull, Pr. agg, M. H. P. 3a. 

Skr. arga like that, Pr. affra, Apabhr. aga, M. H. P. ar. 

Skr. afedt a female buffalo, Pr. agtat, M. Ra, H. Ye, P. He or 
te. ' 

Skr. afar sister, Pr. əagoft, P. M. (dial.) 3er, II. Spa ( more com- 
monly q7.) 

Skr. queqfq a certain god, Pr. fqgvgz, H. aÈ. 

Skr. afèm dirty, Pr. age, H. P. Hay, old M. dee. 

Skr. qra holy thread, Pr. gst, B. Qa. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi, and Panjabi combine aq and g 
or € into ©. Sometimes the Ẹ so formed is dropped by the Marathi, and 
we have optionally qa for Set, seq for Ae, and qum for Yar. 
Bangali and Oriya have qur for Sq. The former has Fe in addi- 
tion, so that these languages also sccm to have once formed ir out of 
the two vowels, 

sq and 3. 
15.Skr. Hae a chaplet, Pr. azz, II. P. Aret, B. O. age. 

Skr. wd. fourth, Pr. gær, M. H. P. sre, O. ELA 

Skr. "TH*m a square, Pr. 43%, M. H. P AR. Similarly other eom- 
pounds ‘of TAT; as tg, itt, atara &c., B. O. S. also have ep. 
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Skr. ¥4gqw the son of au elder brother, Pr. Hzaw, H. Hate. 


Skr. MRT a bee, Pr. ugato, H. aneit by dropping €. 
Skr. qq a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. ag. O. a. 


When sometimes the Prákrits combined sq and g or aj and F, they 
formed © and si[ out of them. For, as we have secn, the passage 
from one position to another in the same breath was impossible to the 
speakers of the Prakrits andthe Pali. Thus we have aye for waz, Skr. 
wae; Ue for wee, Skr. eT; Ger for qay, Skr, agi; Sor fer 
"Hg, Skr. agir &c. 

Similarly sra and sqq form & and sip in the vernaculars. When 
the final st of @ and q is not pronounced, these semivowels easily pass 
into g and 3 which with the previous sq form those diphthongs. 

16. Skr. «44 god of love, Pr. aaor or por, H. Aq. 

Skr. cxt. night, Pr. toft or cafy, H. P, 2a. 

Skr. qaa the eye, H. Ja, P. Svr. 

Skr. 7a fear, H. P. 3r. 

Skr. wq victory, H. P. 3f. 

Skr. qa a hundred, Pr. qay or aq, H. P. a. 

Skr. qa speech, Pr. qaror or Fa, H. qq. 

The Marfthi does not follow the [indi and Panjibihere, For, ac- 
cording to the modern way of pronunciation as observed before, the 
final st of words not being pronounced, the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. The a of the first syllable of ya and xa 
being thus long prevents the formation of iq; while that of @ being 
so in such words as @aqq that semivowel is not reduced to ¥, and hence 
we have no ir. But these obstacles are set aside in the Hind? and the 
Panjábi, the tendency to form the diphthougs being strong. When 
however the Marathi was ina state of formation it retained the Prikrit 
peculiarity and changed the syllable sq to m, as in 8j for waa, 3r (old) 
for 7a, tr of neuter nouns such as Hes and ares for the sya of the Prákrit 
aaa and qeqei, à and Ñ of Her and wap for the Prákrit aay and qam, 
&c. This change is due toa weakened pronunciation of zz, In modern 
times even @ is often sounded like v. For, in producing these .two 
sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart falls lower, 
than in sounding g. When, therefore, in pronouncing @ the middle 
is not raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes tT aud not g, because 
this requires the forepart also to be raised higher. 
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In the following instances srq forms s{t:— 

17. Skr. qwe? white, Pr. yqa, H. P. der, M. mer. 
Skr. aafaa newly learned, Pr. aafia, H. aaa, M. 

aitfarent or srafürmr. 

Skr. 343 a dwelling, Pr. qr, H. ata, P. per. 

Skr. gaa a mouthful, Pr. aaa, H. a or at. 

Skr. @aqata butter, Pr. aqoa, H. apt, P. atot, M. Sit from 
the Pr. qretrar. 

Skr. qw bowing, Apabhr. aaa, H. Arar, P. arem, M. et. 

Skr. aqq cutting, Pr. aqa, H. SAT. 

Skr. wafer a shell, Pr. HUTA, H. P. M. att, M. avert also. 

Skr. aqa} a. fellow-wife, Pr. qax, H. ata, M. aaa. 

Skr. IHT a bee, Apabhr. yz, H. P. fer, M. siTquT from another 
derivative of 3TH. 

Skr. qa to deliver, Apabhr. zrjcq, H. Aigar, P. diuorr, M. ara. 

Iere the Panjabi and thc Hind! agree perfectly; but the Marathi is 
not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to Bit but more often, for 
the reasons given in the case of sya, retaining it as it is in the original, 
the sya, however, being pronounced like 374 in some cases, and sp with 
long final af in others. Hindi and Paujábi similarly treat 9f% or sut 
and ITA, and HTT or SIT, and sq, while the Maráthi here completely 
parts from them. For the ə in these syllables is too strong a 
sound for the Marathi ear to pass off into the very short 37 of half a 
matra, Even the Hindi preserves əra unchanged in a good many 
cases, as qva for Pr. qra, Skr. qra ' wind.’ 


18. mg or aTa. 

Skr. qrg foot, Pr. qrat or qra, H. P. Fin ¥ foot, [Ec foot. soldiers, 
Wars shackles, &c. M. qra in qraq@ foot-soldiers, qrad a step, 

Skr. Rra name of a caste, Pr. Hraey, H. EDI in Sff name of 
the characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. AX a boatman, Pr. qaar, H. «arp by dropping s as H. 
usually does and reduciug apfa3t to AEST. 

Skr. airfare a woman's family of birth, Pr. arget, H. Rex. 

19. sm orsi. 

Skr. wrgwrar brother's wife, Pr. ora sme, H. atat, M. manè, 
S. aram. 

Skr. arasa mother’s sister, Pr. arafersm, H. Aret, M. aret. 
S. P. mir. 
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Skr. mas under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. ata, H. P. 
aa, M. waar, O. araar, B. arae S. wifi. 

Skr. S3TT4 a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. ers, H. dra, M. ares, 

Skr. qaqa a dwarf, Apabhr. aria, H. àra, P. ator, B. arafa. 

Skr. qraraq three-quarters, Pr, qaa or qrHa, H. qn. P. Mrr. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as Yeap, from Pr. TEX ‘to sow’ 
Skr. afant; Gra ‘nature,’ Pr, gary. Skr. qna; TATE ‘ sou's wile,’ Pr. 
JATE, Skr. TAT arat “name of a month,’ Pr, IDEST, Skr. TI. &e., 
n which wag firma q, and sT3 and sqq, sit; but it will appear that the pre- 
vailing rule in that language and in the Panjabi is to change these vowels 
and semitowels into Y or “a. The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly 
consistent in this respect, al gu and aff ev en in its grammatical termi- 
nations, as RT for High. H. xi at, for m, m for ae, aa for ar 
&e. "The Marithi agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 
atg and 3+; aud the Bingali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces 
that they have retained of these Prákrit syllables, seem to agree with 
the Marathi. But the Gujarati has throughout v and sft for the 
Hindi and Panjabi 7 and aff; ind the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a 
great way, The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring 
in tables 14-19, are as follows :— 


H. G. 8 H. G. S. 
20.4 wap wi 0G 
Rem ded l anima 
ar at a. OF ry 
ae at EST ars "rg 
às Iwo o "inar art "ini [&c. 
3a ra ÄR "ick ÜR "m, HI 
deae) ur ATT rea ew be 
s ds TAS qr R ant 
àa H4 art art ert 
ta TT o div ds 
àa apo a Aon diei deer 
G 3 es qux 
H G. 


att drr 
The Gujarati has T or sif even in words of a foreign origin where 
the other languages have ir or sip ; as 
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H. G. H. G. 
21. (ferar wag ar ura 
aera drew EE LIE] 


Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing Ẹ and sty do occur 
in Gujariti dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally pronounced 
like v and aff; asin Wat for Wa ‘a follower of the Jaina sect, & for at 
‘enmity,’ &c. The Gujarati, therefore, like the old Prikrits combines sper 
and 37% and stg and STF iuto t7 and sif, and since it did not receive the 
diphthongs Ẹ and sit from the old Prákrits, its alphabet really does not 
contain them. As observed before, the syllables srg and sqq differ 
from Ẹ and si} only in two currents of breath being emitted instead 
of one; in other respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being 
contained in the diphthongs, ‘Those syllables as well as syq and ayq 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involving the 
least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati people make 
q or Sif out of them, and also give those forms to the i and sf of 
Sauskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their vocal organs are 
in this respect in the same condition as those of their Pali and Prakrit 
ancestors. On the otherhand, the Hindi, and especially the Braj form of 
it, presents the old Áryar. tendency of pronouncing the diphthongs in 
a somewhat exaggerated form; while the other dialects take up a posi- 
tion between these two in this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one more close 
and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant is thus effected, 
the vernaculars have preserved the following ;— 

22. Skr. qq ripe, Pr. fea orga, M. fem, G.qras, H. P. qui, 
S. qq, B. RT, O. TRT or MR in WROT. 

Skr. sgt: ember, Pr. ggr or STA, M. (dial.) fas, tai 
M. atma, the rest starz. 

Skr. eres forehead, Pr. f?rgr& or orara, M. fera, S. Frere. 

Skr. yan, Pr. Roo, H. dio, P. ar. 

Skr. aegar: à ball, Pr. ag, H. ier, P. are, M. ire. 

Skr. sr, Pr. ver, M. wy. 

In a great many more instances 3p is thus changed in the vernacu- 
lars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in the 
Prikrits, but before simple consonants also. 
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8. Skr. or Pr. M. 
23, Pref a tale ......... RUA Ae... meret. 
SHE a mallet ......... IRAN ee. Qnm. 
wifait dark ............ WHTHS:—HITHSD 22. «i-r. 
qie to be lit up ... TETéT—Wsspowr ......... wast. 
gag a topaz ...... GARTH. 
Pra to forget ...... Prercer—Presor ......... Pract. 
Prfsrqp a fan ......... JRT MER Pra. 
fata moment......... MASAT .................. 
faar forgiveness ...... arat—aar 
qe to melt... TET oeoo TBF. 
Faget lame ............ TH with & ................ TT 
Ari a cage ......... VEU uoti le frr. 
fairs the pipal tree... IETS oo. eee eens fires. 
Faar the forehead ... TATE ................ cesses eer. 
PRE rare... RITT: eese face. 
H. P. Skr. or Pr. 
fis a moment......... füsst....... u i Ei hs | ule see 
Fame door ............ RMT. ... AUST HAS ...... M. ware 
FEET vanity eee ree PETE eee eres Mi 
Aravar to count ...... fraa ...... TARE oo eno M. TÑ 
succes es Freq or ger. THY... Hog 
fraa to melt ;...... frasar, ...... SSH... M. quas 
faat to move ...... frea,......... oe M. eres 
hat to cook — ...... Rem, ...... TUTA sues M. erit 
ferar or feat forgive- Ramt ....... RAT woe eee eee Seca ea e Sag ves 
ness. 
Rr a cage ......... fen oo q- 0.25242... G. qrsre 
wp t0 eat Lees Leere HARR esses G. way 
far orgiat crooked... fart ....... AMAR veces cesses E 
M. Skr. or Pr. 
Fert (dial) ............ ar — err 
Fin as above......... 
Pret .......... eor SM... H. qo 
B. Skr, 
Fosa as above, O. also 
fayn tortoise ......... RESY MES .. M. area 


amèt a tale ......... Ure... Mantua M. wert 
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The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and this change of 
ST to € constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The Hindi has got 
a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost all cases. Marathi 
has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, as in Rra ‘to touch,’ H. 
gm, Skr, gm but Pr. fis4, and firsft, € takes the place of x also. The 
Gujarati has fqsperg for sare and ty ‘an egg,’ for ITTRA, but not 
many more cases, Bangili and Oriya have also but few instances, 
and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi, as well as in the 
Hindi fara aud siraan, the ¢ may be regarded as arising from the 
influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. The following are 
instances in which sq and in one case aqy are changed to Ẹ :— 

24. H. agar or Agan, P. Aga, G. paa, M. Iga, Skr. qom. 

H. érquror per, M. TATE or ari Skr. great, Praag or farrat. 

H. «wm to bow, P. sraetr, M. aq, Skr. qq. 

H. yam a mungvose, P. aes, Skr. qo, Pr. a35. 

H. Waar to eat, P. Harr, M. Hat, G. wag, Skr. way. 

M. raw light, Pr. gare, Skr. g'SS4Tw. 

M. sr cowdung, G. grey, Skr. IT instr. sing. 

M. 34°F to keep, Skr. eyrqa, Pr. zrT9r. 

G. areq to tell, AEF to endure, Veg to dwell, &c., before g fol- 
lowed by sy, for RA, ae, &c. 

But even here the t of the Marathi arg, aor, ITË, and qz, as 
of the Hindi Ñqar may be attributed to the influence of the preceding 
palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 8 to 3, viz. 
Be and @fssit for Skr. qog ‘ fierce’ and wfega ‘plucked out.’ The 
latter we have in the vernaculars in the form of weg M.G., ef? S. 
‘deficiency,’ @tz H., «its. M. ‘blemish,’ and gg% or egz9t M. wear H., 


wzq G. to ‘pluck out,’ or qgzq G. ‘to be deficient.’ The Bangali 
changes af to ¥ in a good many cases as :— 


B. Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 
25. g7 turmeric ...... EREDESED oe. eee eae M, 
STA tire ..... Peden aR- 2.2.2... 9 0. M. 
amga Brahman...... FTA -TFET... ........... TAT M, 
Yaa to place ...... CUITTT-3TT*T say M. 
frg the silk merd- -e THT H. Wr or 
cotton tree. araty M. 
wet a pond ......... TORT-TWATT. eese qrar H. 
gm a mallet ......... GPERCHPRRRO 2252s. anm M. 
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And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have sip, the Bangili 
has q as in the following words :— 
26. B. aft theft, Skr. ART, M. H. are. 
B. afa a shoemaker, M. H. stir. 
B.gf& a cake, Skr. MART or afer, M. grat. 
B. get a girl, G. ere. 
B. gasa burning, M. qa. 
B. eq4 digging, H. qrear, M. irm. 
B. sys searching, H. @rstar. 

Thus 3 whether for sz or sip is a characteristic of the Dangáli. But 
this characteristic is very likely connected with another which distin- 
guishes the Bangáli language, viz , to pronounce the non-final sq in all 
cases as a short and broad sip like that in the English word pot. I have 
observed before that the assimilation of vowels to consonants might be 
effected by narrowing the passage of the breath by au upward movement 
of the tongue near the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which 
of these modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies 
of a people. Thus then, to change sf to Ẹ or g isa peculiarity of the Sin- 
dhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short sip and x of the Bangali. 

The following Prikrit instances of the assimilation of the diferent 
vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars :— 

27. M. G. P. q& a creeper, H. P. we, Pr. Feat, Skr. 4f. S. apes, 
Pr. qat. 

M. Hea a sugarcane, II, He, Pr. Teg, Skr. geg. IL has fer also, 
and P. ga. 

H. P. S. 83 a bed, M. G. ara, Pr. aay, Skr. ean. 

M. ré, S. fitt. pepper, Pr. Rə, Skr. afia. 

M. sirqo to give over, assign, Pr. sfyeq, Skr. aqq. 

There are a few moderu instances as in 
28.S. fw a buffalo, Pr. afea. 

H. gear a tamarind tree, Skr. sqf2eranr. 

H. P. ag blcod, Pr. &rfesr, Skr. AET. 

H. ma a glow-worm, Pr. sippcor? Skr. sfa. 

H. RRs askance, Pr. faces, Skr. fawa in Rre: facar Ke. 

P. dga or igét a finger, Skr. 

Examples of the change of st tog or ¢ under the influence of a 
palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 
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Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dissimilar 
or changed to sp in the Prakrits the vernaculars have preserved the 
following :— 

29. Skr. fitak, Pr., &c., as in Table 8, 

Skr. Rg. loose, Pr. afaa or fates, M. se in the sense of 
‘loose of hand’ or ‘liberal,’ H. B. O. dier, S. feat or gt, G. dig 
In these the first syllable @ is elided. 

Skr. gant myrobalan, Pr. geef, M. ecet, S. etre. 

Skr. gaz: a crown, Pr. qat, H. ats, G. are. 

Skr. way: a bud, Pr. qaa, P. ae in arear to bud. 

Sindhi has faferst also for fafta in which the last two consonants 
have interchanged places, and @ is changed to g. 

Modern instances of this change are:— 

30. M. ddix a rat, G. Faz, H. B. O. "e Skr. THEE. 

H. B. wait nipple, Skr. YARA. 

H. sig. Já or mig wheat,-P. ae, G. ws, M. we or ţa, B. aa, O, 
Ten, Skr. sing. 

P. dg a kind of fisb, for we, Skr. Qa. 

G. gz a crown, S. aR or aig, P. gaz, M. waz, Skr. moz 

H. agra an auspicious time, Skr. ses. 

P. G. ara family, Skr. gga. 

P. qireq. prie-t, Skr. ga. 

H. qdiq for gang ^ son's wife, Pr. TW, Skr. gqTq. 

H. aqa, Pr. gga, Skr. aga. 

H. P. gæt an ancestor, Skr. ge. 

M. dq, Skr. 3589. 

H. P. waa, from srovitz st, Pr. maA ? Skr. amira. 

Here, as well as in the Prákrits, one of the two similar vowels is 
oftener changed to sq than to g or 3. 

In the Prákrits, you will remember, there are a few instances in which 
the vowels of the different syllables composing a word exchange places, 
or the close vowel of one is transferred to another. Of these the M. 
has īa ‘scorpion,’ H. and P. Breq. S. fag, and B. and O. faer. 
There are a good many more modern instances :— 

31. Il. akat alone, Pr. GREA. 

IL. dari a finger, Skr. aigf. 

H. P. ata death, from such a Pr. form as Wa, Skr. gez; the q being 
transferred to the preceding syllable forms E with 31; G. sita: 
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H. ate slowly, from Pr. gg, Skr. aq; and P. ater bitter, from 
Pr. "ES, Skr. "m. 

H. M. S. dg, G. P. aa, Skr. fareg, the g transferred to the second 
syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently noticed 
in the vernaculars. 

H. G. qu mustache, S. ae, P. sets, B. O. ara, Pr. qe, Skr. arg. 

H. Req a deer, Skr. wftor. 

H. ğu, B. O. Rng a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. @fy. 

G. ae the waist, Skr. af. 

G. drv*3 to distribute food, from Skr. qftaq. 

G. wat sister's husband, qs for Ñq sister, Pr. »rgoff, and ff for at 
Skr. qfq. 

B. qe a dart, from Skr. sre, the g arising from the softening of 
@ being transferred to qr. 

P. gx above, Skr. qqfz. 

M. sifsrs a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
staat existing in old Marathi aud sigo existing in H. made up on 
the analogy of the Skr. srgrfer. 

M. ferat green, from Skr. efr or efr. 

M. ara a beak, M. (dial.) and B. Zr«r, Skr. "Pu. 

Of the Prikrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars have 
preserved a few words.  Thus:— 

32, M. arsar the lst day of the moon's increase, Pr. qrfat, Skr. 
shaq. H. has the form with short q, qfzr. 

M. RET like, Pr. aRt or maret? Skr. ager: 

M. gea a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. afè; H. P. aret one 
who ploughs, Pr. erfersit, Skr. erferar:. 

H. aRU deep, Pr. afea, Skr. ardt: 

G. Haw, H. dj qx or Hare, Pr. agir, Skr. giam. 

In modern vernacular pronunciation there is a law of accentuation 
which has produced important results. The penultimate syllable of a 
word is in all our dialects pronounced with a stress, the tendency of 
which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the final vowel. In 
most of them this tendency has worked itself out thoroughly. The 
preceding vowel, however, is not always written long, but still the 
long or at least the emphasized pronunciation does exist. I have 
already given instances* in which while the final 5 is silent or dropped, 


* Sce p. 138. 
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the € or F of the preceding syllable is lengthened, and have shown 
that when that syllable bas ay, it also is pronounced long, though not 
changed to sq. The final g or q of Sanskrit words recently imported 
into the languages have been dropped in virtue of this law of accentua- 
tion. Thus :— 
33. M. H. G. qure method, mode, Skr. qais. 
M. . P. Tq condition, Skr. qf. 

, H. P. fqq misery, Skr. raft. 

. B. ta manner, Skr. &fa. 

. B. ara species, caste, Skr. ara. 
H. G. P. afr fame, Skr. afr. 


tii 
^ © 


Id 
ipie 


M. `P, G. wa a heap, Skr. afr. 

M. H. P. qmq injury, annoyance, Skr. qurfq. 
M. H. P. G. ata morality, Skr. sfrfsr. 

H. P. a&q a poet, Skr. afr. 

M. 


G. qe, H. P. qe a thing, Skr. qeg. 

H. P. apg a good man, Skr. ary. 

M. G. H. P. *q honey, Skr. ay. 

Bangáli and Oriyà authors hardly represent the proper vernacular 
pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not occur, but 
probably they do exist. In Sindii, however, here as well as in other 
instances to be given, the tendency of this law of accentuation is but 
partially realized, and such of the above words as exist in that language 
preserve their Sanskrit endings; as ae or Ufa, stet, vq &c. Not 
only does thia law characterise the vernacular speech of the day, but 
it must have been in operation for centuries, since the old Prákrit 
words which like the above have not recently been imported but have 
descended to the modern languages from the spoken dialects of ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed. "l'hus:— 


34. M. B. spe, H. G. B. oper, P. area, O. wl hunger, Pr. aer, 


M. H. P. G. sfr, B. O. S. apt tongue, Pr. faem, Skr. Frat. 
F. ea, M. G. Srsr, S. m-am a bed, Pr. sayz, Skr. wear. 
. freq, P. Rrra or freq, B. O. fra alms, Pr. yee, 


H.G 
kr. 
M. fra, H. P. sf, S. Fre sleep, Pr. fs, Skr. frar. 
M. H. dz, G. ġa, P. de, B. O. gs, S. R trunk of an ele- 
phant, Pr. qrezr, Skr. qvar. 
M. G. are, H. arg, S. ers a jaw, a grinder, Pr. qrat, Skr. ger. 
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H. P. aa, S. Bor, G. ara a sign, Pr. quur, Skr. Gar. 

Hi. S. arg, D. are or arg, O. ary wish, longing, Pr. ager, Skr. str. 

M. G. qx, H. s, S. ufs, B. 0. ger dust, Pr. afe, Skr. gfe. 

M.H. G. aq, P. sar or amama, B. amara, S. anfàr fire, Pr. əf} 
or strat, Skr. sÙ. 

M. H. d sight, Pr. fafg. Skr. gfe. 

M. afgor or Sor, P. For, H. afe, wea, or Hq, G. Fa, S. 3er or Fer, 
B. ara sister, Pr. »ravit, Skr. rfirsi. 

M. zig, H. Ña, G. ža, P. He or Xa, S. He a buffalo, Pr. afge, 
Skr. aufer. 

H. P. Ña, G. we, M. aa, S. mfa a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
afra, Skr. afar. 

H. P. 2a, G. ta night, Pr. crit, Skr. cart. 

M. aaa, H. ata, G. arava fellow wife, Pr. aft, Skr. aqai. 

M. æo, H. @ra amine, Pr. eror, Skr. are. 

M. H., P G. B. O. qa, S ofa night, Pr. efr, Skr. «f. 

M.G. P. 7 . P. qa, S. afer a creeping plant, Pr. Fey, Skr. 3f&. 

H. ara, P. ae, M.G. ara, S. ag mother-in-law, Pr. TET, Skr. apy. 

M. G. fra, P. rss, S. Pa lightning, Pr. rsg, Skr. Aaa. 

M. wa, H. we or $q, P. gau, Pr. sg. Skr. far. 

H. G. sq, p wee, S. af, B. O. stim the eye, Pr. IFA, 
Skr. 

M. G. B. O. ere, H. ere, eg. or eft, P. eq or egt S. ex eg or eet, 
Pr. srit, Skr. afè. 

M. ext, H. G. enia, Pr. gudi, Skr. gaat- 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, and 
has dropped them in others, In this manner, the final sif, g, $, 3 and 
3 of Sanskrit and Prákrit nouns have been dropped in the vernaculars 
or changed to a silent 3f. Final sif is similarly treated, Even in the 
Apabhramsa period this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, 
since the ending vowels are similarly shortened in a good many cases. 
You will remember that the Prákrit sip of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to q in that dialect, and some- 
times altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have thus got a 
great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 37, such as ggTq or 
are ‘hand,’ ara ‘ear,’ gia ‘tooth,’ fe ‘bold,’ ge ‘the Bunyan tree, 
&c. But as before the Sindhi has in all these cases preserved the g; 
as gY, Wa, 33, Sty, wg, &e. When the final vowel is preceded by 
another and not by a consonant as in these words and the others given 


HE 
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in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule shows n 
tendency to become long, and the original unaccented final being 
dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus:— 

35. Skr. LEE a pearl, Pr. qif«rst, M, aay, G. S. P. A. ater. 

Skr. qrélera water, Pr. qrfrst, M. G. qreff, t. ardt. 

Skr. afirT a flowering bush, Pr. afar, M. UI. G. aret or wg, U. spé. 

Skr. AT a mare, Pr. qifesm, M. G. HÈ P. art. 

Skr. mft a garment, Pr. arfeer, M. G. H. aret. 

Skr. afar earth, Pr. afaa, atest, or fèw, M. ardt, H. adr 
as in Table 4, all ending in Ẹ. 

Skr. qreaiosm: a seller of betelnut, Pr. and Ap. arfar- s, M. 
aratet, G. dara, H. dare. 

Skr. afar: a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. Sfüsir-a, M. qe. 

Skr. ure: a peasant, Pr. erressit, Ap. eres, H. eret, S. grå. 

Skr. arfra: a barber, Pr. and Ap. earfasit-3 or afrsit-a, M. erat, 
H. arg. 

| Skr. mum a uS. Pr. Arga, Ap. fresa, M. Pra, H. P. 

hs 3" MM Pr. arsit, as, M. H. G. qr. 

Skr. ana, Pr. En M. *. 

Skr. ERI a louse, Pr. IM, H. P.G. a, M. x. 

Skr. qrí2oT an enclosure, Pr. arrest or arrest, M. G. H. art, 
D. arf. 

Skr. . RRT a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. efffasir, M. fast, G. fare, 
H 

hire a tailor, Pr. af«rsit, Ap. afa, H. «qst. 

Skr. aiT a fly, Pr. RÊST or RFT, M. maf, G. H. met, 


Skr. afta: life, Pr. sitstr. Ap. sits, H. sft. j 

Skr. steam blood, Pr. attest, G. arét, H. P. ej 

Skr. warat a leech, Pr. wast, M. sra, H. aa, G. War. 

Skr. area sand, Pr. ago, M. G. ara, B. 

Skr. Aak: MART, and aaa: as in Tables 3 ad 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit and Prákrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in consequence 
of the law we have been considering, retain that accent in most cases, 
and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate happens to be sq it is 
lengthened to aqt as in the following :— 

36. Skr. zæ: a horse, Pr. dresir, Ap. drex, M. II. P. D. O qrar 
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Skr. qTGr: mercury, Pr. qe, Ap. m3, M. II. P. B. O. qrar. 

Skr. ITRE: a kind of myrobalan, Pr. siTH 3i, Ap. args, M. 
siaa, H. P. aiaa or saen. 

Skr. strate: hog-plum, sens ur? Pr., Ap. stearea, M. sqmarsr, 
H. siart. 

Skr. fanfraay: beleric myrobalan, Pr. qgzsit, Ap. agga, M. eer, 
H. P. west. 

Skr. EART a volume, Pr. drersir, Ap. mes, H. P. qr. 

Skr. Roz: a thorn, Pr. aoza, dp. Hey, M. H. B. afer. 

Skr. MER: a ball, Pr. ET, Ap. vires, M. P. afar, H. B. ater. 

Skr. gare: brother-in-law, Pr, arasa, Ap. eme, M. P. erar, Il. 
"IST. 

Skr. drqag: a lamp, Pr. arai, Ap. Ras, M. fir, P. dram, H. frat, 
P. qi. 

Skr. wayay: a bedstead, Pr. 333it, Ap. a393, M. ATT. 

Skr. qyeqa head, Pr. meqa, M. (Goan., Mâl., and Chit.) arat; 
Pr. marai, Ap. Ferg, by achange of gender, M. II. B. apar, P. menr. 

Skr. RIRA a wristlet, Pr. west, M. (Goan., Mål., and Chit.) ayer. 

Skr. Kik: a worm, Pr. aresit, Ap. anre, M. Fer, H. P. wtar, 
B. afar, and the other words given in Table 6. 

Tt may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the penultimate 
aq is accented, it does not become sip even though pronounced long, as 
observed before.* How is it then that it becomes app here? In 
modern times several new modes of pronunciation have arisen, but as 
regards the matter in hand, to lengthen af into apr was the old process. 
And often when the old processes have disappeared from what is con- 
sidered the standard form ofa language, they nre found preserved in 
some dialect of that language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi 
the penultimate 3T is simply pronounced long, it becomes sip in the 
Goanese and Málvani dialects. 


'Thus — 
St. M. Mâl. Goan. 
37. qra a garment. mars. 
amaa cloth. ANTE. 


Fat hereditary property. Fara. 
KAA careful preservation. NATA. 
dIdX a garment. dran. 
wrEq a rock. eram. 


* Supra, p. 138. 
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In this manner then the penultimate sq in consequence of the accent 
became 317, and the final $ and sq of sf being dropped, itself became 
final, and has preserved its accent. 

Au unaccented 3T, 3T, or F is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, if pre- 
served, its effect would be to change the preceding close vowel to the 
corresponding semivowel. But being accented that vowel resists the 
influence and in its turn overpowers the unaccented and consequently 
weak vowel. Bat when it is possible to combine both into one sound 
the final is sometimes not dropped. Thus the st and 3. in the above 
examples are combined into aff in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the 
Goanese, Milvani, aud Chitpávni dialects of the Marathi, and the 
Márvári, Mewári, Kumaoni, and Garhavali dialects of the Hindi; and 
we have QtSv, Wat, ATTY or SAS, STATS, TST, IST, est, Brat 
feat, "iE, and fst. When st follows another sf, the former, you 
will remember, is generally changed to a light @ in the Prakrits. 
Those dialects tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were 
close. But sp or sip followed by 33 or aqy require two complete 
openings of the mouth which could not be borne, and hence n close 
sound @ was interposed. Thus qeyst and Rest in the above became 
werd and meq, and the q being almost as light as the vowel g 
and being unaccented, is dropped in the Málvani and the other 
dialects; but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the sq 
and @ are combined into G, and so we have ary and ae. In the 
Apabhramáa, you will remember, the masculine termination ¥ is trans- 
ferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hemachandra tells us that 
neuter nouns having a @ at the end do not drop their nasal termina- 
tion. Thus, we have megg and Hee from which by combination 
we have the Gujarati apy aud avg. Here the nasal sound gives a 
sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it does not pass into sif as in the 
case of masculine nouns, but absorbs the preceding sy. The sft, c, 
and & thus formed are accented like the sip of the masculine nouns in 
the Marathi and others, since they contain the accented penultimate. 

Similarly, final unaécented g is not dropped after st or sq, but is 
slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in consequence 
of which it sounds like the consonant @, and thus forms a sort of diph- 
thong with the preceding sq or siT. 

38. M. qg or qz a hedge, Pr. qg, Skr. gra. 

M. @€ or qq. remembrance, Pr. ag, Skr. ara. 

18 
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M. (Mal. and Chit.) ag or az, H. ag, S. 4$, Pr. at, Skr. adt. 

M. &porqg or a name of a caste, Pr, arag, Skr. qarafa. 

H. q@are sister's husband, Pr. agoitag, Skr. srfirstfrafsr. 

Sometimes the final vowel € absorbs the preceding sp, as in & 
wt for aed, M. àrt, and M. qu4t for Pr. qwe, Skr. qoid. 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns composed of three or more 
syllables given in Table 36 with sq for their penultimate vowel and a 
or any other similar syllable ending in sq for the final, have dropped 
one syllable and become nouns ending in sq in Marathi, Hindi, Pan- 
jabi, and Bangali, and in Oriya also in some cases, and in sf in Gujaráti, 
Sindhi, and the dialects of the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above, 
Such of them as are neuter have acquired the ending d or sif in 
Marathi and 3j in Gujaráti, But these are not the only nouns with a 
final sir and sit and d, sif and & in these languages. There are a good 
many more, both substantives and adjectives, which have these 
endings. In the Brajbháshá also a great many adjectives, nominal 
and verbal, end in sft or sif, The Sanskrit words from which they 
are derived are not composed of three syllables, with ay or another 
syllable like it preceded by an sf, as the final. Thus the substantives 
H. M. yar ‘a disciple,’ JET ‘a parcel,’ amar ‘a decoction,’ adjectives, 
H. stern M. fret ‘blue,’ H. drer, M. frat ‘yellow,’ and past 
participles, H. aay ‘gone,’ gay ‘dead,’ M. Wat, Fear, &c., and the 
corresponding Gujarati, et, TST, RTT, Atr, Gxt, wat and way are 
derived from the Sanskrit 4z:, gz: en. cto: Grae:, &c. Similarly 
such neuter nouns as M. aes (dial. Hat), G. ay, M. Wr (dial. 
rei), G. ets. are derived from the Skr. aqay and qa. How then 
did they get their siT and sif and sif, d aud x ? A great many nouns 
in our languages end in sy, which has now become silent ; and these, as 
I have explained, are derived from the Sanskrit nouns endingin af, the 
nominative termination sit being, because it was unaccented, at first 
reduced to 3, and afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved 
in Sindhi. By that same law of accentuation which brought about 
the elision of this sif, we have seen, that nouns ending in @ or such 
other syllable preceded by əş come to have sisi and d- aqf-% for 
their final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substan- 
tives nnd adjectives also must have got ay: or ayy in the Prákrita 
and the Ápabhramáa in the forms of sẹ or sf and g or @, though 
in Sanskrit they do not possess them. The suffix a though actually 
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found in certain words only in Sanskrit, must have been largely 
used in the spoken language of ancient times, since Panini and his 
expositors allow of its being appended to all nouns and even verbs and 
participles, to indicate littleness,* contempt,t tenderness, the state of 
being unknown,§ resemblance or copy, || and a species] founded on some 
of these particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. They 
are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi ara for Rama 
and faq for Govinda are. Accordingly in the Prákrits and Apabhrarhéa, 
which were derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of the 
Vikramorvasi we have fargat for Atama, ferforqret for egaa, Zorerst 
for gaama, J for gak: STAs for srawa:, TRAIO for 
qfereTCR:, RIAT for arr, KAAS for FEASTS R , SHAT 
for mre w2:, TMAH? for qaran: drerit for eaa, persi for 
MFR: and many others. So also in Hemachardra’s quotations 
from Apabhrathia works, we have qars for qfzqa:, fafeqsrarca 
for faftrrnrtar:, Tyraveasry for TATMAK, figs for qua, qgud 
for THR, FT for qe &c. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which have 
a and sit or sif, ¢ and @ in our vernaculars had ay appended to them 
in the Prákrits and not others? The suffix was used only where some 
additional sense was intended to be expressed. Hence there were 
Some words to which it was not appended at all, and of those to 
which it was two forms existed, of which the one augmented had an 
augmented sense. And in our modern dialects a good many words 
have these two forms, and of these that with sip conveys an additional 
sense, such as is attributed to «sy by the Sanskrit grammarians. 
Thus gia in Marathi expresses a ‘tooth,’ but afar a copy of the animal 
tooth, that is, ‘the tooth’ of such an instrument as a saw ; 885 signifies 
‘union,’ ‘ agreement,’ but Aæ expresses a certain union, viz. a concourse 
of people ina fair or on some festive occasion ; ArT signifies ‘the elbow,’ 
but arqer any corner, resembling that made by the elbow ; ÑT means 
‘a string,’ generally, but @tq a particular string, that is, ‘thread,’ 


æ Pan. v. 8, 85-86; v. 4, 4. 

+ Pan. v. 8, 74-75. 

f Pan. v. 8,76-77. § Pan. v. 3, 73. 
Pán.v. 9, 96-97. $4 Pan. v. 8, 75, 87, 97. 
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used for sewing ; qr denotes generally ‘a strip,’ and thence the piec 
fwd used for sitting on; but qrzT a slab of stone used for poundinp 
spices; «f« signifies ‘a noose,’ generally, but ‘Tat a snare for 
birds or beast, and also ‘ a catch, for fastening anything. Inthe Hindi, 
Panjabi and Gujarati qf«r or qier means a bambu, as does atg in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi qraf means ‘a bambu used asa rafter’ and thence a 
rafter generally, &c. In Marathtand Hindi apy signifies ‘foetus’ or 
“womb,” but att the infernal spadiz or fruit-receptacle of the plantain- 
tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi aew and wear also 
mean ‘ the womb’ and the heart or core of anything respectively. Thus 
then a was appended to a word in the Prákrits to denote some additional 
sense ; and both the augmented and unaugmented forme of it were in 
use ; and these in some cases have descended to the vernaculurs. But in 
the course of time, in consequence of the frequent nse of the augmented 
forms, the things expressed by the unaugmented words came to be 
thought of with the additional property to denote which the ay was in 
the first instance affixed. Hence the forms without ag went out of use, 
and gradually those with it lost the additional sense. It was not pos- 
sible to preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signifiention 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the comparison 
was impossible. And in some cases the additional sense was so slight, 
that in the course of time it gradually dropped away, though the two 
forms of the word did exist. Thus we have in Marathi "EC or BW 
‘fragments,’ YX or By ‘circumference,’ Wig or Bray ‘the shoulder,’ 
MTS or Vet ‘a pair,’ Te or war ‘chaff,’ and others; but there is no 
perceptible difference in the sense of the two forms, though in tbe last 
three cases usage has restricted one of them to one state of things and 
the other to another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented 
form, and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus :— 
39. B. qg, H. P. ger large or great. 
M. iz, H. P. aa, B. ara play. 
H. afr, B. ere, O. stert right hand. 
M. ara, M. (dial) et, G. epr, H. P. & or ep, B. ġa, O: 
æq a pillar. 
B. sm, H. sia or seq, P. sig, M. sitar, G. saat. the 
mango tree. 
P. wees, H. B. ars, M. aat a fish, 
B. ares, H. P, M. aver good, 
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It thus appears that originally the suffix a was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the addi- 
tional signification. This additional signification has been preserved in 
some cases, but lost in others. 

You will now have seen that the Sanskrit and Prákrit final vowels 
having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence of the accent, 
the final sq, at, €, €, X; d d, and sip that we have now got were 
originally penultimates or have arisen from a combination of the penul- 
timate and final. The accent which originally fell on the penultimate 
falls now in consequence of this change on these new finals, Thus, these 
two accents, that on the penultimate when a word ends in the silent 3T, 
and that on the new final, are now to be met with in the vermaculars. 
The first may be called the original accent, and the second derivative, 
The Marathiis of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, and 
shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw the whole 
force of utterance on the accented syllable. The Sanskrit EGEJ 
‘mourning, FAF ‘new,’ ftaa brass, and the Sanskrit and Prákri: sfpaeq 
(from sftqea: or sfa) are pronounced as gas, TAA, Tay, rie, 
&c., with the penultimate sq long and the first vowel short. In this 
way, in a word composed of three syllables with the final sẹ silent, the 
first syllable must be short in Marathi. When a word is composed of 
more than three syllables, the sq of the antepenultimate is elided, as in 
NSIT, WETTTT, pronounced as STAT, METAT, &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented siT and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following :— 


40. favet, Skr. affear:, Pr. krei, aud the others in Table 6, 
Also wa and gay which without the sip are qq and aq (see p. 159), 
fast, FÈ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

frdt a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. drf2«r. 

yar gambling by means of dice, Skr. gaa: (by change of gender). 

Frar-- up blue, Skr. -fteran:-ah-Feranr. 

fasrzr--a yellow, Skr. frawan:-a-ferar. 

When together with the accented final a word is composed of three 
or more syllables, or more generally, when the accented syllable is pre- 
ceded by two others or more, the 31 of that which immediately precedes 
is silent or elided, as in the case of sya*W9r above, and any other vowel 
in its place is shortened and sometimes dropped. The other vowels 


are also pronounced short. Thus:— : 
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41. afta imper. 2nd fürs inf. to learn, pronounced as 


per. sing. the origi- Fara. 
nal form of the root. 
QU oue gat inf. ‘to ask’ ... ge. 


WAND seems EAA pres. part ‘he is 
angry' .......seusee eqs. 

WT 22-2 Ra past part, 

‘touched’ ......... DE Rre. 

afta has similarly faürq9b ‘to sew,’ inf. Rra ‘he sews,’ fürqer 
‘sown.’ 

ÆT ‘do,’ pres. part, unaugmented aAA, augmented sgfesit or Ht 
pronounced as agat. 

So also IYER: is Stet, and @yTH:, METT the penultimate q 
being dropped. 

When the finalis unaccented, it is the penultimate that is emphasized, 
but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred over. Thus the 
accentuation of the penultimate leads to the elision of the final vowel, 
and the accentuation of the final brings about an elision or shortening 
of the penultimate. 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the sq of the previous 
syllable when more than one precede the accented syllable. Thus gq- 
Za ‘a cosmetic,’ is pronounced as Iq, WATT as Taga, TASAT, inf. 
‘to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as gqv«T, RTAT as HEAT. The Braj 
present participle RTA is pronounced as @t@ since one syllable only 
precedes the accented penultimate ; but the Hindi qT ar is TAT as two 
syllables precede the accented qr. The accent leads to the shortening 
of the preceding vowels in some cases. ‘lhus tyqyes ‘a cowherd,’ and 
qrara ‘the lower regions,’ are sometimes pronounced and written as 
wares and quo; so does Iag become sefte. In such words as qq 
* produce,’ Tava ‘respiration,’ and Zaza, ‘a cosmetic,’ from the Pr. 
TTS, TATA, and Tae, Skr. Tepe, qve, and qwe, it prevents 
the lengthening of the initial 3, as by the general rule it should be long, 
since one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such instances 
as the following :— 


42. H. afar southern, Pr. grigori, Skr. qfaroray:. 
H. yar a lamp, Pr. Qa, Skr. dia: 
H. yer gambling, Pr. qersit, Skr. agan: (by a change of gender), 
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H. aret foremost, the first part of which is sqrt, from Pr. sqeqr, 
Skr. 377. 


H. QAT one's own........e eene eee ren amq from Pr. sqq, Skr. 
ITH. 
H. gg together... eee Ud. 


H. fer walked, fqar drunk, "— sewn, grt touched, past parti- 
ciples of Stat, Tar, Arar, Fat, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding vowel 
in such cases as STMT ' to be produced,’ Taq ' to rise, Teay ‘to fly," 
the last two being derived from the Prakrit qeuror and aya. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect the preceding 
close vowels. The Sanskrit words geen, Yee, &c., the first syllable 
of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in the Hindi, The 
words JIM, FTHAT, TATA, and others have their initial vowel optionally 
lengthened, and in a few cases, such as HAT and Hae, it is lengthened 
without any apparent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of quiza 
and the other words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also 
AA, wat, a and graft as in Table 35, and der, ‘blue,’ Yer, ‘yellow,’ 
dram, ‘learnt,’ rat, ‘wet,’ ater, ‘sweet,’ qer, ‘ asked,’ 331, ' dead,’ 
draar, ‘to learn,’ at, ‘to ask,’ FAT, &c., while in all these cases the 
Marathi has short € and 3. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as 
Tegards previous È and & is due to the development of another accent 
in Hindi on the initial syllable, To such an accent as this might be 
attributed the almost universal change of vq and sqq to Ẹ and ait that 
we have already noticed. The sq of the initial syllable, being accented, 
draws to itself the a or ¥ of the following and deprives it of its sq, in 
which ease the q or q becomes For, and then the two form Ẹ 
and sif. 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes shortening 
the preceding vowels as in $A}, Fat, and Fast ‘delicate,’ ‘tender,’ and 
dropping it as in *TeHT ‘father-in-law,’ (Skr. sWupGR:), and sirat 
* finger,’ (Skr. stg feraAT), sometimes preventing their being lengthened, 
as in 3TH, 374, &c., and very often preserving them long, as in 
ga, ‘fll, tag, M, &c. The Panjabi also keeps the short 
vowel in such cases as TTT ‘utterance,’ Tarer ‘light,’ though a mem- 
ber of a double is dropped, and preserves the long in such cases as 


Wrar or dram, qa, TST, TT, Tt ‘a cake, &c, It has even fewer 
instances of shortening than the Hindi. The Sindhi has gar 
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‘gambling,’ farsit ‘a lamp,’ fes &c., but has such words as HH 
‘mourning,’ atrst ‘a worm,’ dst ‘a roll of betel leaves,’ Skr. RER, 
qidt ‘drunk,’ &c. Ina great many words such as gat ‘dried,’ ait 
* heard,’ gat ‘touched,’ m ‘milked,’ the vowel of the preceding syllable 
is short; but that is due not to the accent on the last syllable but to 
the peculiarity of the Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowel even 
when a member of a double is dropped. 

The Bangáli is more like the Maráthi in this respect than like the 
Hindi, Thus we have faq, H. frat ‘in the interior ;' yay dry, H. 
ger; Bra or rar ‘wet,’ H. ata or ater; farer ‘a worm,’ H. ater; 
wat ‘shoes,’ H. gat; Rast ‘a nail,’ H. ater; ITAA ‘to be produced,’ 
&c. It thus shortens € and ¥ in the unaccented syllables like the 
Maráüthi. The Oriya follows the Bangali, having ger, Skr. pra 
‘a knot of hair,’ war ‘shoes,’ ‘fray , wet, jac ‘in the interior,’ &c, 
All these languages, however, treat the unaccented sq in words of three 
or more syllables as the Marathi and Lindi do. 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in ip are also accented, The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent on 
the causal termination in consequence of which the preceding vowels 
are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati has already been 
mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we have been 
considering. Thusin G. füprsTT ‘make him sew,’ or WrTery ‘ make 
him wash,’ the sq being penultimate bears the accent and the 
final sp is dropped. Similarly in dpTeTTd by the general rule, the 
final vowel being accented the penultimate sq is silent. It is because 
it is so, and the qj forms the conjunct sd that the sq looks as if 
emphasized just as the first sq of 4ga and Arar is. Inthe Marathi 
and other dialects also there is this accent in the case of the causal, 
and the preceding € and & are shortened; as in raa ‘make him 
bleep,’ fama ‘to make one sleep,’ from the original 4st ‘sleep,’ in 
ata ‘cause him to do,’ RTTA or qycréf ‘to cause one to do,’ &c. In 
the standard Hindi the q is dropped but still the way of pronuncia- 
tion remains the same as it was when it existed. In frat ‘to show,’ 
for instance, the qf is pronounced as it would have been if the word 
had been Ratar. And the forms with 4 exist in the Braj. 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to to Tatpu- 
rusha, Karmadháraya, or Dvandva class have an accent on the pen- 
ultimate or final of the last word, as in the H. qs ‘a place where 
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water is provided for passengers,’ in which the first word qr becomes 
TZ, IÈ ‘a forest of Mango-trees’ in which the sq of sqq is 
shortened, rax *a stable,' in which we have Xg for Qer, CDUITW 
‘harem’ the tof which is a shortened form of pdf, and in the G. 
sraqé ‘half dead,’ and the M. arador ' half a maund.' In the Marathi, 
STANT, aanta, RER, the sif of the first syllable is short though 
not changed to sp; and in fegaid£ ‘an arrow and a bow,’ the first 
word is df with the £ shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following instances :— 

43. Skr. aqfrq, sit, Pr. gag, M. H. B. O. qur, G. aa, S. fq. 

Skr. quPr&a:, sat, Pr. gqeesir, H. P. qur, G. qr, S. afar. 

Skr. aqt inside, H. tac, B. M. (dial.) foren. 

Skr. stqqe a water-wheel, Pr. sepe ? H. vez, M. tere. 

Skr. IA AARA to soak, M. Prat, H. ftaa, G. araa, B. Aaa. 

Skr. THERA in one place, Pr. wHest, H. P. qygror arr. 

Skr. sqft above, Pr. Taft, M. ae. 

Skr. gau : left, Pr. qegastr, H. war ‘what is left after eating. 

Skr. qrara a preceptor, M. qea, P. any. 

Skr. qqzm Pr. T_T a bridegroom, H. P. qeu. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prikrits aya ‘a pump- 
kin’ exists in Hindi, and toop in the form of gra in M. aud P. and of 
W in H. Medial ir is dropped in Marathi, Bangali, and Oriya in the 
word Sq, and the others enumerated before. It is dropped in the 
G. araf for H. aret (see p. 134). This elision does not appear tó be 
due to accent since according to our theory it must fall on the Ẹ in 
some at least of the cases. The change is due to the process of 
softening, since what takes place here is the simple dropping away of 
the close element of the diphthong. 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus caused 
by two vowels coming together in consequence of the elision of*unini- 
tial consonants in the Práükrits is avoided, We have seen that 
st and g and sf and q are combined into Ẹ and sif in some of the dia- 
lectis, and into t and sif in others.* Final unaccented sq and Sq are 
dropped when preceded by € or ¥ as in the words given in list No. 35, 
and unaccented 3 preceded by sz is dropped in some of the vernaculars, 
as in list No. 36, and combined into sif or & in others.¢ Final ¥ is pre- 
served or changed to @ after sp in some cases, and combined with it to 


Pp. 123-127 1 Bee p. 137. 
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form Li in others.* Final accented sif and q or & are preserved 
aud a hiatus is tolerated ; as in H. P. 3a or WHT for «rq and 
8. P. Fas, arg, and the M. sT& for (que, MIA, WR, &c. Some- 
times æ or q are inserted in such cases after ¢ and 7, as in H. fear 
for Rə ‘a lamp,’ and M. gar, H. spar for we. The syllable sqa 
tormed in the Prákrits by interposing a & between sf and sq is changed 
fo Ẹ in modern Hindi as in the words in list No. 16 nnd to @ in the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and hence 
even in the Prakrits we have aye for aaa, Skr. ages, and Ate, iram, 
dra for ma, wattvata, waféraa, &c. And in Hindi also we 
have p in qv ‘a plum’ from qum for Skr. que, which must have exist- 
ed in the Prákrits though the form given by the Grammarians is qx 
for qq«, Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujaráti, now 
change stq to Ẹ or W, still as formerly observed, when in a state of 
formation, it did form Ẹ out of it, as in the instances there given, and 
in the neuter singular termination ¥.t The termination qv occurring 
at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi towns such as *q[qrq« 
Wu WW Oe ATDI, &c., is derived from Pr. qaq for Skr. qum 
‘town.’ The syllables sya arising from sq and sy are also sometimes 
changed to @, as in H. si or sat, M. sfx, Pr. segane, Skr. sreq- 
arc. After sq the p is sometimes changed to Ẹ and uv in the Hindi 
and Gujarati as in the instances in No. 18 and 20, and also in the 
Marathi in the instance Ñt from Pr. rafa, Skr. orf ; but 
often sta and stay remain unchanged as in 

44. H.G. emm timid, Pr. earam, Skr. araz. 

H. G. M. qra a wound or blow, Pr. qray or qra, Skr. qra. 

H. ara wind, Pr. qrat or ara, Skr. ara. 

M. qra the foot, Pr. qra or qra, Skr. qrq. 

M. H. G. qa a king, Pr. qaw or rat, Skr. war. 

H. ‘war gone, G, qat, Pr. marai or sparsit, Skr. Ta. 

G. fürareit the cold season, S. füremüp Pr. sflsremr(ar)ersit, Skr. 
HAREA :. 

H. qaa, M. qara a bridal procession, Skr. geara. 

Sometimes the interposed @ is so light that it is dropped and the 
vowels sp and Sq or Iq and 3T and in rare cases sq and sp combine and 
form 377 as in 
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45. B.qr, and B. G. qr for qra and rer in the above. 

M. aq of sqror, Pr. ITAA, Skr. srra. 

M.E a potter, Pr. gars, Skr. FOTRA, and generally the termi- 
nation at as in Qa HIT ‘a goldsmith’ and others; also M. siqre 
for HURT. 

M. sqm a Boa constrictor, Pr. systaiq, Skr. IFTTT. 

G. arg a promise, Pr. qaa, Skr. TAARA. 

In some cases @ is inserted instead of @ to prevent the hiatus, as in 
M. qra for qrat ‘a king,’ H. qra for qraT ‘the foot,’ M. ara in araq for 
Herat in gTa, AAU for Pr. RTIA, Skr. rata, Arg in araar for 
Pr. art froin Skr. grav, anda few others, In the principal Prákrit 
also we find qtqeat for Skr, drama ‘yellow,’ from which we have 
the Marathi faqa@, and ax mentioned above. 

A medial sq is dropped after g, v, or 3 short or long, as in M. dia for 
Pr. ROR ' husband's brother,’ G. dtc, H. dre ‘yellow’ for Pr. gratas- 
st, Skr. tasma, M. fare ‘stale,’ H. efter ‘damp,’ ‘ cool,’ Pr. Arataa}, 
Skr. tasaa; M. Foy ‘a throe,’ Pr. SsTetr, Skr. Fear, M. pz or E: 
‘twins,’ Pr. gates or JASH, Skr. sS or BHA. Sometimes 
with the previous g, it forms ¢; thatis a vowel partaking of the 
character of both is substituted for them ; as in the S. Sg ‘a fetter,’ 
Pr. Faster, Skr. fiT2:; H. P. RẸ or FR ‘near,’ Pr. frag, Skr. IRF; 
M. ÄH ‘the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. Rgn, Skr. Rrafewar, 
the g being softened to sp; H. War ‘a fan,’ Pr. raTa, Skr. ANAR. 

x has the form af also in which case 3f is simply dropped and the 
vowel rendered long as in the M. gfx. The long si is preserved 
and changes the preceding g to ga or q as inthe H. fare or eae 
‘jackal,’ for Pr. fana, Skr. qme, sare ‘marriage,’ for Pr. fong, 
Skr. arg, &c. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal changes; 
and first of those due to the process of softening. The semivowel @ is 
often softened to €. In the Prakrits sqaq ‘a fan’ becomes 
Prsror which is preserved in the H. gar, and eara is changed to ftor, 
This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but the Hindi and 
Marathi have got raar and Rra ‘to congeal’ from the verb araa 
in which af is softened to g. From sqaq or rather such a word äs 
sama we have by a similar softening M. favor, H. farstar, G. Arao, 
S. Afr. More modern instances are 

46. H. P. aang, P. art, Pr. qerar, M. azt a pencil, probe, 
Skr. Wert. 
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B. a a dart, Skr. grew; the q being changed to g is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. aqq a bridal procession, Skr. sreerarar. 

H. are shadow, P. STEAT, Skr. Sra. 

H. P. farfta passed, Skr. sara. 

H. P. far pain, Skr. saar; famgr business, performance, Skr. 
ATRE. i 

H. P. afar welfare, Skr. ageAror, fargar learning, Skr. fqar. 

P. qåra faith, belief, Skr. yeaa. 

H. ofa visible, Skr, yee. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit @ contnincd ina conjunct into 
€+3, or sometimes into € simply, while the IIindi often resorts to 
the latter change. The other languages do not seem to possess many 
instances of this process. The change of aya or sran to Ẹ formerly 
noticed is also due to this softening process. 

In the Prákrits a is dissolved into 3 in air for Skr. sara, gat for 
ears, T for RR fa, gat for eve, &c.. In Hindi we have at in the sense 
of ‘a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed by 
another. Dut another derivative from the word exists in the form 
of ya or YA in that language, and of ya or ya in Maráthi. From qq 
H. has af ‘to sleep,’ P. ar G. ga, and B. and O. gor gr, Y 
occurs in the forms of dp or g when the word stands alone or is com- 
pounded, as in H. gar, B. gat, M. gor, &c., for Pr. gar, Skr. fier 
‘two-fold ; and gag by a further dissolution becomes the P. gear ‘to 
go,’ H. P. gta, G. ava ‘instantly,’ pr. part, M. qd ‘at present.’ 
More modern instances are :— 

47. H. P. qa to serve food, Skr. RÈN. 

H. P. M. qreft a neighbour, Skr. gfeaft. 

H. strat a towel, Skr. srgcqer. 

H. Tate, son’s wife, Pr. gum, Skr. q:rTq. 

_ H, P. sir, Pr. sooi, Skr. azirrata. 

The q and 4 to which | and @ are softened are similarly changed 
to q or sit. 

H. P. agarg sister's husband, Pr. afeatag, Skr. afartrafe. 

H. P. «Tit name of a month, Pr. aga, Skr. Iq. 

H. P. G. git- [aT-"tT-3]. to lose, Pr. eps, Skr. ary. 

H. P. B. g to touch, Pr. fsa or tq, Skr. gq. 

H. state unexpected, Pr. sTorqsrar- [31], Skr. srTq8T- (35 ]. 
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H. ña, P. qaar, G. ares, invitation, Ap. faţa- -[3] or Frisr-[1 ], 
Skr, fraew-[m:]. H. has spam also. 

H. geat the full-moon day, Ap. gfevrai, Skr. qferar. 

H. ae (of atét) face to face, Ap. ew, Skr. durer. 

M. İq to entrust, Ap. TAT, Skr. qmi. 

It will be seen that the sip or 3 to which @ is softened often pre- 
vails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words qat@q aud 
Teter. The change of sTq to EI formerly noticed I consider as due 
to the elision of the final sq of q consequent upon an accent on the 
first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the to 7. 
But in the above instances the change of 4 to it or ṣ is due to a 
weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong sif requires, 
as I have several times observed, a passage from one vocal position 
immediately to another which involves energetic utterance. ‘The 
Pali, Prákrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, viz., sff is due to 
assimilation, The Hindi sy and the corresponding Gujarati sit, 
therefore, are not due to a weakening of the q; but the sif in the above 
instances is, since it is not a substitute for sit and consequently does 
not arise from an assimilation of the two sounds, involved in that diph- 
thong. 

The following sre still more modern instances :— 

48. H. P. qrar God, Skr. qat. 

M. H. P. qv or ata musical note, Skr. e«t. 
B. P. qr nature, Skr. enqra. 
P. quit master, Skr. eneh. 

In this manner the Panjábis always pronounce the 3 of Sanskrit 
words and to a smaller extent the Hindi people. The Marathi has not 
many instances of this softening of qr. 

In the Prákrits there are according to the grammarians but three 
instances of the change of & to the sonant q, Of these regag for Skr, 
Sed occurs in the vernaculars.* With these exceptions the initial 
a remains unchanged and the medial is dropped. But the vernaculare, 
adopting pure Sanskrit words again and again in the course of their 
history, have changed them as we bave seen or changed the Prakrit 
words that came down to them in virtue of the general or special laws 
which regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though 
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they did not receive more words with a softened æ from the Prikrits 
they have now come to possess a good many, Thus:— 

49. M. ener, P. eT, wer or sme, H. ge or ama, G. 
erat all or whole, Skr, zc; or eae. 

M. amar, H. P, quer, G. quer S. qr, B. O. qur, Skr. qm or 
STR: a crane. 

M. H. P. G. que or sar, S. quz visible, manifest, Skr. ware. 

H. P. G. B. ara, S. arial crow, Skr. FIR: H. has atat or atr 
from Pr. æfa with the suffix ay: i.e., sif, M. ara of araar, also. 

H. ar, S. ST or Ag people, the world, Skr. &pm:. The others 
have Sp. 

u. P. ara, S. "HI greens, culinary herbs, Skr. sra: The others 
have IF. 

H. aga, P. ara, G. Dormi S. agt, B. qara an auspicious 
omen, Skr. STzT;, M. aga. S . has arr also from the Pr, aan. 

H. P. 8r, S. ata grief, Skr. sra. The others have ara: 

H. P. fárar crooked, Pr. qF, Skr. qmm. The others-have ara 
or qid. 

P. emi passage of the sun into a sign, Shr. ewrfew. The others 
have Gara. 

P. ait contraction, bashfulness, Skr. data; H. gare or THT, 
M. aRt. 

= is softened to the sonant 3j as in the following :— 

50. H. gra needle, Skr. GPa; also ‘a tailor’ from Skr. gram. 

H. G. ayat- or qrat-[37 and 8| to be suggested, Skr. Jeq. 

H. gi a key, pi FÍA. 

P. S. dar five, Skr. qag, P. Ara small bedstead, Skr. afat. 
There are not many instances of this process. 

The Prákrits change an uninitial z to x when preceded by a vowel ; 
aud the vernaculars have preserved the words so changed. For 
instance :— 

$1. Skr. qz: a jar, M. H. qer, G. S. q, Il. P. qar. 

Skr. qz to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M, S. G. q8- 
[4-1-4], UL. P. aar]. 

Skr. qfzmr a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. qat, H. P. qf. 

Skr. qyzay: a horse, M. O. B. rer, G. S. are, H. P. rer. 

Skr. qz a bauk, M. qz, O. agt, S. qst in an altered sense. 

Skr. syqrz a door, M. are, H. favarg, G. ware. 

Skr. arg bitter, M. ag, G. area, H. agat, S. wet. 
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Skr. afè waist, M. arg, G. ds. 

Skr. RERA a bracelet, M. as, H. O. kgr, G "E. 

Skr. «x or sir to cry, M. qg in TSF or TSH, G. S. c-[3-9[]. 

Skr. urfzst a garment, M. G. wf, H. P. ardt, S. mge, B. O. 
aret. 

Skr. qz: the Banyan tree, M. G. gg, H. P. az, S. ay. 

Skr. Hz in Weare to snap, ate in M. ater, G. ateg, H. P. dre, 
S. area. 

Skr. ATZ in ekrzafa to break, Ere in M. qe. 

Skr. gage or Yge a crown, H. P. ater, B. O. age. 

Skr. west a kind of tree, M. ST. 

Skr. q7 a kind of cucumber, M. qa qm, H. qaa, G. qup. 

Skr. aie: a worm, M. frst, G. fardy, H. after. 

The instances in which the cerebral z resulting from an origi: al q has 
been softened in the Prákrits to g have been preserved by the verna- 
culars. The following are some of these:— 

52. qq for Pr. qfz, Skr. yfa, in euch words as H.G. Tera a 
neighbour, M. qxrsft, Skr. maat; M. quem, Skr. qfqureg echo; M. 
Gea, Skr. qfergareat cold, catarrh, and also in M. qesta reflection, and 
qeareat proof; G. qam, Skr. gfeurer a penthouse, G. gear, Skr. 
ntara echo or resonance ; €UCsT or gtr and Seer as in Table 29; M. 
gè forward, so forth, Pr. qefe, Skr. mfa: qg of M. Tet, G. qağ, 
H. qgar to fall, Pr. qg, Skr. qq; ag M. a corpse from Pr. agat, Skr. 
FARA; TATSAT to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. qur. 

Of the change of q to q there are some instances in the Sauraseníi, 
and corresponding to these we have a few in the Panjabi, Sindhi, and 
Gujarati, thus :— 

58. P. aiy ‘living,’ Saur, pres. part. staeat, Skr. stacey; ar of the 
present participle of roots, as REAT masc. ‘doing,’ STAT masc. ‘saying,’ 
&c, A modern instance is qiq for the Sanskrit awra. The Sindhi 
preserves the Saurasent present participial affix exp or sped] some- 
times changed to get throughout, as in tet ‘moving,’ aait ‘doing,’ 
gp ‘being,’ &c. The same change is observable in other words also as 
in wifi for Sanskrit aqrf*w. The Gujarati has a few instances of the 
Sauraseni past passive participle in q as. in wg ‘eaten, dig ‘drunk,’ 

rg ‘done,’ &c. Marathi has &fq for Skr. geq ‘belly,’ and Gujarati m. 

The labial surd q is, when uninitial, softened in the Prákrits to q. 
The @ is preserved by the Mar&üthi unchanged, but the Hindi softens 
it in some cases still further tog as already shown (p. 167), and drops it 
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in a great many more cases, according to a very general rule to be 
hereafter noticed, while the Gujaratt changes it sometimes to x. The 
Sindhi and Bangali follow the Hindi to a large extent in this latter 
respect. 

$4. Skr. ardt a well, Pr. ardt, M. ara, H. G. ara in arac, S. are, 
P. arg in qrar. 

Skr. EIR: a well, Pr. Rar. G. ait, H. wat, S. get for ait. 

Skr. qaTz a door, Pr. aars, M. mare, H. Rae, G. ware. 

Skr. qTq to reach, attain, Pr. qrq, M. qT4 (in qrqat), G. qra- iz], 
H. qr-[ar), S. rg-(q], B. arsi [ar]. 

Skr. qeurq to send, Pr. qgrq, M. qrzq-[9t], old H. qzq-[sr], H. 
qzr-[ar], S. vq). 

Skr. ET to touch, Pr. fisq or grs, M. fara- [3i], H. P. B. gy-[ar &c.], 
O. & or dit, S. YT] or ge- [3]. 

Skr. arg to heat, Pr. ara, M. G. H. ara-[5-g-ar], S. arg- [1] 

Skr. fqq a barber, Pr. mA or erst, M. eerár, G. arár, H.S. 
n irae - fo a cowherd, Pr. ajffqre-fesr, M. ita, M. G. apt, 
G. aizit, H. araret, raro (Utere), aret, S. ware. 

Skr. Req: a tortoise, Pr. Hewat, H. SS. ass, any, M. area. 

Skr. «eft a fellow-wife, Pr. aqt, M. aaa, H. dra. 

Skr. srXq* name of the sixth month, Pr. agga, M. qma, H. 
arat, S. qst. 

The lingual surd aspirate x is, it will be remembered, changed in the 
Prákrits to g, and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, have preserved 
the instances and even added to them, as will be seen from the 
following :— 

55. Skr. qz to read, Pr. qz, M. H. P. S. qz in qat-3T-9T. In H. 
and P., however, the pronunciation of ẹ is somewhat different from 
what it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct gg. 

Skr. AIF a stool, Pr. dtesr, H. drat. 

Skr. Aifa a series (of generations), Pr. Ram, H. tet, M. fedi, 
G. qd, 

Skr. qz or AST a small temple, Pr. ng, H. P. adt, old M. ag. 

Skr. qur, Pr. «rer, H. ere, M. G. are. 

Similarly we have H. ggat ‘to roll’ from Skr. ga. In the word qrat 
the zt does not represent Ẹ but gto which that Skr. conjunct must, 
by the general rules, be reduced in the Prákrits, One of the two x is 
dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened according to a general 
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rule in the vernnculars to be hereafter noticed. The remaining = i 
then softened to g. There are other intances of the same change in our 
dialects. 

56.. qq of M. 3z*, S. Fq, qz of H. qaar, ws of B. Jeq ‘to 
surround’ from Skr, q& through Pr. Jg. The Gujarati, however, has 


are of M. wÑ, G. aras, H. area; aa of S. ay, B. are 
to draw out,’ from Pr, dg, Skr. gE. 

ae of H. azar to mourn, from Pr. g, Skr. we. Even here the 
Gujarati nas ere: 

H. ata, M. G. arg, S. ZE white leprosy, from Skr. ag through 
Pr. ata. 

The z arising from the Sanskrit sz is also similarly. changed to g. 
M. azo, H. Aer, &c., from Skr. farfiye as in Table 29. 

M. wat to boil, æret decoction, at curry, HEE a canldron, G. 
REA, arat, &c. H. Raat, ara, Hat, &c., all from the Skr. root Rg. 

We have noticed the change of = to x and & and of g to & in the 
Prákrits, Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words so 
changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that @ aud 
X have become mutually interchangeab!e in some of them, especially 
the Hindi. 

57. Skr. aera a tank, Pr. qarat, M. G. aæta, M. ad, H. aera, 
S. D. qerta. 

Skr. aS pomegranate, Pr. qifa, M. sèa, G. area, II. D. 
stra, H. rfe. 

Skr. ye molasses, Pr. wa, M. qo. 

Skr. dre of deañ to torment, to twist. Pr. fe, M Fraser. G. 
dizi, H. fret, &c. 

The numerals with their g changed in the Prákrits to € through an 


intermediate g have come down to the vernaculars :— 
Sk, Pr H. P. S. M. G O. B. 

58. TRTET THRE a RN aue] STAT STAT TTC TAIT 
amm WRE CORR GNI o SR Å WR I GN 
qam wo gu qud o du a a a at 
sara sare cup Ai Aei Aa ate ate ate 
Tq Me dag wu Get TT duc qq AT 
Get aioe aioe diet Gee Am ats Ges Gis 
ANT TA AAT AAT PAF AAT ANT AA TAT 
SERT SITE STE asi «tse STATT IETT NSU SIT? 
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The other Prákrit words @yea and aasa in which the q of the 
Sanskrit Sre« and wgra is changed to & are preserved in Maráthi in 
the forms of Syerat and cob3. Similarly eftay and siq with the 
X so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before. 

The following are later instances :— 

$9. B. ates, G. er, Skr. wre lap; B. am, Skr. *rsT lock of hair; 
H. mar for Pr. agat, Skr. gau a corpse ; H. qut, Pr. qfeerstr, 
Skr. gfeeorar; H. qa or faam, Skr. frazqa mocking; G. area, 
from Skr. «TX to resist; G. qrea from Skr. qrq to tide over ; n]. 
quer from Skr. Praver to amuse one’s self; S. rae, Fe or Ig 
fetters, from Skr. frre; H. P. 32, Pr. ARS, Skr. (AR near. 

Though the change of &. to g does not involve softening but must 
be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it would be 
convenient to notice it here, There is only one instance of this 
change given by Hemachandra as existing in the Maháráshtri, but there 
are a great many in the vernaculars, so that this appears to be a 
peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi have, however, 
ofall the vernaculars, the largest number of examples, the rest 
presenting but a few stray ones. Sometimes both the forms with ey 
and & are in use, especially in the Hindi, 

60. Skr. eps, Pr. dre, M. are. large, great. 

H. G. aac, M. G. qim, S. arg, Skr. arg a plough, or anchor. 

H. aye or ‘are, Skr. Hae a morsel; yx or qe Skr. ge dust; 
Rram Skr. TAT, a jackal; agat, Pr. qarg, Skr. yra to praia: 
TO, Skr. gam a spoilt child ; f& mtt, Skr. Ig a chain; MIT, 
Skr. Fares (caus. of 37%) to burn, ara Braj for «Ter, Skr. amar 
dark, 

S. afd, Skr. qaaa: dark ; AE, Skr. fyra: a certain tree: 
qfsrcr, Skr. 737s to light or burn, qfqu, Skr. Wm to melt; gë 
Skr, g5: a plough, &c. 

G. sqz7@, Skr. azt a high mansion. M. qa or uit Skr. 
arena the silk cotton tree. 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of x, t and e& are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some of the vernaculars. 
In Hindi the causal of roots ending in a vowelis formed by inserting 
& between it and the termination sq7 which is the remnant of the old 
Prákrit syq preserved in the Braj and other dialects; as fqeaT caus. 


See p. 120 and Tabte 22. 
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of «T ‘to drink,’ Rastat of tT ‘to eat,’ feerar of 3 ‘to give,’ year of 
dr ‘to wash,’ &c. In Gujarati we have = for = as @arey ‘to cause to 
eat,’ Sareg ‘to cause to give,’ ‘EF to cause to bathe,’ ‘wash,’ &c. 
Sometimes instead of qr, & is optionally used as in Waqryy ‘to cause to 
eat,' LLIE LUCK f ‘to threaten,’ &c. But in Sindhi g always represents 
the Hindi Zand the Gujarati g, as in ATT ‘ to cause to give,’ TINTI 
‘to cause to wash,’ awree[ ‘to cause to sit.’ What the origin is of the = 
of these forms which is more primitive than the & and ¢ to which it 
was afterwards changed will be considered in the next lecture. 

Another peculiarly vernacular process of which Hemachandra gives 
only one instance, is the transformation of q into & in which q is 
deprived of its nasal element, and the complete contact of the vocal 
organs avoided. Thus :— 

61. Skr. fa, a certain tree, Pr. faeq or farsa, M. Faz. 

M. ma% to bow, Skr. qm; Sry butter, Skr. qaqta; H. AZT to 
return, Skr. faa, Pr. fag; G. dps blue, Skr. dra; P. ew, 
cocoanut, Skr. aréfare, H. «mes. ` 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the Prákrits; 
and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

62. M. G. aft a plough or anchor, P. ays or ages; M. Frew, 
S. frag, Pr. fasta or Tere, Skr. amz forehead. Later instances are 
H. qq salt, Skr. eor; G. vero, H. "er, M. dial. sera, Skr. wy, 
with some such termination ns e. 

The sibilant & whether original or derived from the Sanskrit sp. or 
q is in a few cases changed to g in the Prákrits. For feyq ‘no day,’ 
we have fig or fgsye, for rar ‘a stone,’ qgT9z, aud for qarq ‘ten’ 
qg. These words, so changed, have come down to the vernaculars, tl 
are found in one or other of them. The various forms of the numc- 
rals having the word qp at the end have been given above. Of the 
other words G. has fłg ‘a day,’ and feerst with the suffix Sf, P. faz 
and ETET, and S. fgg aud faerst; and S. qgwr ‘a stone.’ The Sindhi 
and the Panjabi have given a wider range to this process, as will be 
seen from the following:— 

63. S. gw or wet chaff, Skr. ga, M. yar. 

S. fg lotus-stalk, Skr. fra, M. Pre. 

S. Wife a buffalo, Skr. mért, M. sea. 

S. Fey to sit, Skr. Iq, M. Feet, G. Tay. 

S. Jarg trust, Skr. PPIE. 

P. dre, S. ate twenty, Skr. Par [fer], M. are. 
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P. Pre or Prat, S. Pre or AG poison, Skr. Pra, M. Pre. 
P. qe, S. agir, Skr: egre, M. qi father- in-law. 
P. faer thirst, Skr. qur. 
P. «rr or «Tél, S. «Té? or «ret. a snare, noose, Skr. qrar, M. «iu. 
Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely pro- 
nounce 3g as g, as in Fawe for was ‘to understand,’ ave for qqa 
‘a year,’ ery for are ‘true, &c., but the forms with @ are also in 
use. The other dialects do not seem to have many instances of this 
change. The termination @ of verbs of the future tense is in several 
dialects of the Hindi changed to & as in afte, G. HTT ‘he will do,’ 
The change of ẹ to # seems to be an almost entirely later process of 
which there are scarcely any instances in the Prákrits. It is seen in 
full operation in the Apabhrarmá$a, 
64. Skr. qrq name, M. ara, H. arsit, old H. ar&, also aa, P. qtd 
S. ata, also «TH and aret. 
Skr. aa a tying rope, M. aq, P. ata, H. qiq in qmd. 
Skr. Ava a village, M. H. ma, H. ara, also; S, mis, "T. 
Skr. «Ww to turn round, M. ṣa}, P. afio, S. afore; from tlie same 
. root, M. faa, H. ata, S. ae. 
Skr. aaa, M. weet, H. aqa- AN. 
Skr. sTT«TT3 to bow down, M. aoia. 
Skr. ST to rinse the mouth, M. saat, H. saa, also sperm. 
Skr. fara rest, M. raian, S. qai, 
Skr. gama dark-complexioned, M. ataar, H. ataatat, P. aiat 
and araen, S. ifii. 
Skr. SATIR son-in-law, M. siat, but H. pari, P. stare or SATE: 
Skr. ayaa rising, M, saat, but P. araor. 
Skr. sacar a kind of myrobalans, M. P. sitzt, H. P. siaa, 
P. amazt also, S. atar. 
Skr. qm a chief, M. H, aria. 
Skr. QAT n, a sort of fly-hrush, M. Arg, U. P. spit, S. ae. 
Skr. qae a lotus, H. P. aaa, M. aaa, S. ag. 
Skr. IA caus. spending, wasting, II. aiarar, P. maraon, S. virer 
but M. sym. 
Skr. wata bee, H. aaa or afer, P. if or sif, S. ate. 
Skr. qaga fifth, M. qiam, H. qami, P. aai, &c., and other 
ordinals. 
Skr. artes delicate, tender, M. AIST. 
Skr. Waq eating, M. Ram, H. Saa, P. star. 
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Skr. RYA mud, H. satay, G. RTRA. 

From the fact that the Maráthi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi contain 
many instances of this change it is to be gathered that though it does 
not appear in the Prákrits proper it must have begun very early be- 
fore the vernaculars received their distiuctive forms and were isolated 
from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi alone has preserved 
the 3 of this q in most cases; the Hindi, and the others having dropped 
it or softened it to J in a good many instances; while the Gujarati 
changes it back again to 3. Thus, such of the above words as exist in 
Gujaráti have the following forms:— 


65. qTW name. anit a fly-brush. 

I7 a village. HAD a lotus. 

WAS to turn round, we giddiness, marai wasting. 

corresponding to M. fae. m a bee. 

farit vest. ‘ara, ara, &c, fifih, 
emai dark-complexioned. seventh, &c. 

STATE son-in-law. gr delicate, tender. 
əwaaæT myrobalaas. waa eating. 


The reason why I consider this as a change of s back to 4, and not 
a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prákrit q, is that the Guja- 
rit! changes 3 to 4 in other cases where there is no question as to the 
q (or q) being the original sound. Thus :— 

66. G. RAS a door, H. fairs, M. ware, Pr. avare, Skr. arate; G. 
Rian blackwood, M. farerar, Pr. raa, Skr. firana. 

G. qraġ to attain, M. qrat, Pr. qra, Skr. qm. 

G. ara in. drama running, Skr. qm. 

Where in Maráthi we have 4 or q the Gujarati has in some cases q 
ns in G. wat ‘a blow, M. gaft, G. ara ‘a place of residence, M. zrq, 
derived in some way from Skr. qrq. There are traces of this change 
in some of the other dialects too, as in S. P. fire, B. frafa, corre- 
sponding to M. Prdfa, H. IAÑ, Pr. Proof, Skr. Fax‘ solicitation;' 
B. RRA, Pr. aieo, Skr. REBT ‘a tortoise; H. pau, Skr. ftat 
‘a fisherman ;' old M. ara, G. ara, kr. qrat news; B. ae, H. dg- 
[ar], Skr. its ‘to wipe away.’ This phenomenon of the change of 3 
to q the vernaculars, and especially the Gujaráti, have inherited from 
the Prakrits. Of the wordsso charged the Gujarati has preserved @ay 
“a dream,’ the Prakrit form being farfirer or gA, and some of the 
others, <4 ‘kind of tree.’ This last is fq in Sanskrit ; but probably 
there was an intermediate form sra. 
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The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and soft 
aspirate mutes in a good many cases, Thus :— 


67. M. afar learn, Pr. für, H. ate. 
M. fta beggar, Pr. Breer, B. Are. 
M. ga todry, Pr. gẹ& orga, H uem. 
3 bunger, Pr. sw, H. uw. 
. VW hand, Pr. ge, H. ery. 
. eft elephant, Pr. gef, H. eft. 
At afraid, Pr. Frat or, M. sarap. 
were greatuess from Pr. ay, H. qare. 
qure to spoil, Pr. faqs, M. fqueit. 
S. gaT to dry. 
S. dRW beggary. 
S. gw hunger. 


ooorzzE 


B. gà a book, Pr. dream, H. M. qnfr. 

B. qw to learn, Pr. qz, H. M., &c. qz. 

B. ars togrow, Pr. @y, M. are-[%],H. are-ae-[ar]. 
B. s to surround, Pr. 4, M. ¥@-[%], H. Wa-[aT). Se. 

B. qrat stone, Pr. qqr, M. ware, H. qer or qryz. 

B. fgg back, Pr. fag or qg, H. diz, M. qz. 

B. are wish, Pr. erar, S. P. ani 

B 


. SFR (in gars) to dry, Pr. gee or qu, H. Fer. 
B ars (in qgan) to take out, Pr. ag, H. M., &c. qmm. 
B. gat a pond, Pr. ssec. 

And in such forms as qarge ‘worn’ from Pr. qfeeror, area ‘ for 
bathing’ from Pr. eT, and erga ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. aor, the aspi- 
rate g is dropped, so that the Bangili has, in a large number of instances, 
thus weakened the pronunciation of aspirated sounds, In the instances 
given from Marathi, it will be seen that the letters other than those 
which are softened are aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply 
in dropping the heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds as in the 
case of the Sindhi fq and ger. The aspirates are preserved when 
occurring singly, which is not the case in Bangali. Hence Bangilt 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabithe strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit & invariably to zy, and 
in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects, Thus :— 

68. Skr. gay sugarcane, Pr. geg, M. Ha. The Il. has fq o HQ. 

Skr. Wee fish, Pr. q5, H. ares, M. aat. 

Skr. qeq a calf, Pr. 3*5, IH. ares, M. are in areas. 
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Skr. gftar a knife, Pr. oft, H. gt. M. gtr. 

Skr. afarar a fly, Pr. fèson, I1. ast, M. ardft. 

Skr. qus to ask, Pr. qeg, II. gear, M. geet. 

Skr. 3855 a tortoise, Pr. seg, H. "hg sm, M. ares. 

Skr. æfð a side of the abdomen, Pr. ares, M. au. The Il. 
has req. 

Skr. & a field, Pr. Sa, M. qa. But II. has ĝa. 

Skr. ZT to touch, Pr. gq, H. g- [ar], M. far-[*f]. 

Skr. STAT shade, Pr. grar, II. ota, M. aia- [=r]. 

Skr. yee a bunch, Pr. ares, II. zireor, M. are. 

Skr. gery lap, Pr. sire ar, M. sire. 

Skr. STT% a she-goat, Pr. erst or Brat. II. a, M. ater. 

Skr. affer worn out, wasted, Pr. tor, M. sírer-8t ]. 

Skr. sqvr n festival, Pr. tgvr, M. sper. 

According to a general rule in Maráthi @ is changed to a when 
followed by the palatal vowel g or v. This change of t to & in this 
dinlect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal organs of the 
Maráthás have a predilection for the dento-palatals, sq, ©, #1, gp to 
which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases reduced by them 
except when they are followed by g, m, or a. The Sanskrit gg. there- 
fore becoming the dento-palatal iy passes into @ which differs from it 
only in the contact of the vocal organs being somewhat less incomplete, 
The only instances in the Prakrits in which the change appears to be 
the same as that we have been considering are Raa for 3r and 
Hast for FHA. 

l have already given instances of the many words with their un- 
initial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inherited from 
the Prákrits, and shown what further changes they have undergone. 
This process of elision has not been continued by any of the verna- 
culars unless we consider the disappearance of uninitial q which is 
very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bangali to be an instance of the 
process. 

69. B. H. fear, S. Resi lamp, Pr. graai, Skr. dra: M. Fear. 

H. qa, S. sadi new, Pr. errat, M. aat. 

H. sft, S. sfr life, Pr. sitai, Skr. ufo, M. ipa. 

H. S. arg, B. arpa a barber, Pr. afaa or Rifa, Ske. ama. M. 

H. sepsm,S. WHT a tortoise, Pr. MVHS, Skr. ESIR: M. miu. 
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H. gr- [ar], S. gst-[4], B. Stars) to touch, Pr. fiy or gra, Skr. 
gv, M. firs- (3l ]. " 

H. q-[ar:, S. qr£-[or), Pr. ara, Skr. qm, M. arg (3t]. 

H. gst, S. aget for gər, B. agar a well, Pr. asit, Skr. FTR:, G. 
Fr. 

H. mæ =ar, B. rar a cowherd, Pr. iaraa, Skr. NER 
M. iaa. 

H. sarg, —Prsme, S. Prete marriage, Skr. frame. 

H. qar-[arj, S. q2-(«i), B. qrzrg-[sr) to send, Pr.qea, Skr. eur, 
M. qrz3. 

H. ar-(ar], S. arg-[sr] to heat, Pr. arq, Skr. ara, M. arr. [8]. 

H. gsm B. Stare door, Pr. Gat or gsm, Skr. qm. 

B. gg two, Pr. qa, Skr. a. 

B. qq nine, Skr. qx, M. aa, H. at. 

B. garat moss, Skr. Gare, H. Gare. 

This elision of g appears also in the Hindi causal forms such as 
TIA, AAA, Wear, in which the sir only of the Prákrit or Maráthf 
termination sqq or spq is retained. The whole termination appears in the 
Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes in the form of sir. 
The Sindhi causal termination is styg, as in RET ‘to cause to do,’ 
FATET ' to cause to increase." The g here as well as in some of the Sindhi 
words given above represents the q which according to the Prikrit rule 
takes the place of the dropped sz, and is, ns shown before, changed to @ in 
the other vernaculars. The Sindhi g is a shortened form of this v. The 
termination syg appears sometimes in its more original form of sirsqas 
in qzTsT9[ ‘to cause to take.’ The Bangali too forms its causal by 
adding amg as in WIAs ‘is causing to be held;' but the g here 
seems to be an euphonic addition, which even in their primitive form 
the verbs take, as in qfiqgr ‘is holding,’ so that the 3 is here dropped 
and the vowel 3¥ combined with the preceding as in the Hiudi. In the 
speech of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan @ is very 
often elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
aTa, as in HCA ‘cause to do,’which corresponds to the Sindhi ayape- [qp]. 

There are instances also in which the q resulting from q is elided 
as in H. gysit'a boy,’ ‘a prince,’ Pr. RAT, Skr. HAT ; qrat ‘ left-hand- 
side, Pr. apart, Skr. MAR; weit ‘smoke,’ Pr. waar, Skr. pray; IAAT - 
* to rinse the mouth,’ Pr. Skr. sram, farat or rat ‘to mock,’ Skr. 
Preta, st ‘ground,’ Skr. afa. 

There are traces of this chango in other dialects too, as in the Oriyá 
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qi ferra ‘left,’ Gujarati srisr-3$, S. yr, Skr. xfi, and the Marathi a 
and the termination € of the locative which is to be traced to the Pr. 
fra, Skr. fes. In all these instances we may regard a as directly elided, 
and not the g resulting from it. Hemachandra notices a few instances 
of the process in the Prákrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prákrit words, in 
which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the g. Thus s— 

a, 

70. Skr. gu face, Pr. ge, H. Fe, S. 4g, G. siet; M. ate, P. gere 
(with the suffix q) in front, H. «rer; H. arét, G. arj- M. «ax 
(with the suffix q) from Skr. &3ur face to face. 

Skr. qug nail, Pr. qu, H. ve, S. ve, P. TÅ. 

Skr. tava: a chaplet, Prge, H. Raren or Bec, S. fated, P. faravr. 

Skr. sait a female companion, Pr. «ét, G «dt, H. S. P. qot, M. 
D. O. af. 

Skr. fereq to write, Pr. few, M. fee-[9t-] 

Skr. faretoz a lock of hair or rasat, Pr. faafeestr, M. eet. 

Skr. gern agreeable, Pr. gga, H. die. 

Skr. sqr@r hunt, Pr. smg (?) H. T. 

q. 

71. Skr. We rain, Pr. ?re, G. H. Fe, S. we. 

Skr, wrq to praise, Pr. ersre, H. erqe-[ar]. 

Skr. JAR a guest, Pr. qerar, M. argo, H. Wear. 

Skr. æg little, quick, Pr. ag, M. wera, G. erg, H. ater with 
some such suffix as æ. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word qr 
some of which at least are modern, as— 

H. Sex house of a woman's family of birth, Pr. qTEWX or ATER, 


Skr. amie. 

U. drev, G. faq à. woman's father’s house, Pr. (Agat or ARET 
Skr. frame. 

M. qnm, G. qété a woman’s mother's house, Pr. METT or ATERT 
Skr. arae. 


G. Arar M. sar, H. ţara a cellar, Skr. yfarge. 
G. wet, M. erra, H. eu, Pri an idol-chamber, Skr. Wire. 
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T 
72. Skr. ary a lord, Pr. arg, old M. & H. are. 
Skr. firsra a pair, Pr. fret, M. RET. 
Skr. qq to churn, Pr. ag, H. ag-[at]. 
Skr. mAT a churning vessel, Pr. agrem, H. gikt. 
Skr. qfiya a traveller, Pr. Ra, M. G. qe. 
Skr. qua flattened rice, Pr. ggat (?), M. aie, S. qg. 
Skr. qeu broad, Pr. geessi-[Ap. 3], G. Treg. 
Skr. ary to tell, Pr. aye, H. G. S. P. B. O. ae-[at-a-4, &e.] 
Skr. qui or RUTAR a story, Pr. spgrerss or aerforstr, 11 
aeit, M. G. meri, S. Pert, B. arfeat. 


T 
73. Skr. aqu: deaf, Pr. afgcsit, H. M. O. afea, G. Wei. 

Skr. qfq curds, Pr. afe, Hk M. G. P. O. afẹ, S. sie 

Skr. ay honey, Pr. qg, O. D. ag, M. sire. 

Skr. «rq honest, good, Pr. arg, H. are-are, M. ara. 

Skr. 7y a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. az, 
O. ate or qt. 

Skr. qfeqr dressing, Pr. qfter, H. afec-[ar], G. qec(i] 8 
Wec-[er], P. qfac (9T] by the consonants interchanging places. 


N 

74. Skr. mf or qara light, dawn, Pr. qer, Terst, Tere, H. qg or, 
ate, G. qrg, M. quiz. The S. Rg must bea later form. From the 
same root with the prepositions fy and g we have II. frera morning, 
S. gera light, &c. 

Skr. gt to become, to adorn, Pr. gg, H. &rg-[ar], S. ge-[]. 

Skr. APIa prosperity, good fortune, Pr. ater, H. aigi or 
gen. 

Similarly, H. qfeqra ‘ recognize’ is from Skr. qerara, the con- 
sonants interchanging places; G. qgpGp or areet ‘dear’ from Skr. 
TST; NEAT ‘easy’ from gem; Sww-[3] to ‘distribute’ or ‘divide’ 
from Rrra, &c. 

The existence of many such words as M. H. P. qrq ‘injury,’ H. D. 
WT4 ‘a good man,’ M. G.H. P. qq ‘honey,’ H. G. faa, 5G ‘to write,’ 
M. G. H. qq ‘nail,’ S. gar ‘in the morning’ shows that the popular 
speech of Northern India has now for along time ceased to have re- 
course to this process of dropping the mute element of the aspirates 
of the Sanskrit words adopted from time to time from the parent 
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language. Still, however, a few later instances, such as S. fqftg ‘dawn, 

H. G. are ‘middle’ from ang and se, and some of the compounds of 
*X noticed above show that it has not been entirely absent. The 
clision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspirates is & 
natural phenomenon which one always meets with in the course of lin- 
gual development; but its operation is generally slow and it is only 
in consequence of its systematic occurrence in the Prákrits that I have 
attributed it to an ethnological cause, and supposed that the Prakrit 
speakers belonged to another race than those who spoke Sanskrit, and 
being unused to Sanskrit sounds caught only the initial consonants 
from their Sanskrit teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion 
of the rest. When, however, in the course of time they became used 
to those sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit spenking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic laws; 
and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit words not 
shorn of their elements in the manner in which they were in ancient 
times as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural process, 
constitutes a peculiarity of the Prákrits in so far as it is due to 
peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the peculiarities 
which do not involve economy and must be attributed to vocal 
predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental is changed 
to a cerebral in the Prákrits the vernaculars have preserved the 
following :— 

75. Skr. Rita myrobalan, Pr. quasi, M. esr &c, as in 
table8. —. 

Skr. qq to fall, Pr. qz, M. G. H. qz-[3t-3-ar], 

Skr. dq to bite, Pr. ga, M. H. P. G. gu-[9t-ar-om-3]. From this 
H. M. G. sta, O. grotta a mosquito, Skr. dar. 

Skr. 4q to stick, Pr. Say (past part.), M. G. z«-[9t-3]. 

Ske. q@g to decay, Pr. qz, M. H. G. qa-[9 37-4]. 

Skr. Gear a swing, Pr. Srey, H. Ser mase. From this are derived 
M. gerat, HI. Speo, G. re to swing, M. set a nap, G. Stat 
nodding, M. G. H. P. O. Stet a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. qug a stick, Pr seg, H. ei or Stay, P. Ser, G. M. (dial) 
art, I. G. at&t. M. has afer and afer. 

Skr. qq to burn, Pr. se, H. sgat to be spiteful, malicions, H. P. 
grg malice. 

Skr. fürsrs, Pr. fanas, M. ago, &c., as in Table 29. 
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Skr. qaq hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. gaq, M. x^. 

Skr. die« longing, Pr. tea, M. Jarat. 

There are many later instances of this change :— 

76. M. S. er"r-[9f-op], H. erar, B. afia, O. errat to stretch, 
Skr. aa; M. Ræ, G. (2x a mark on the forehead, Skr. raa; H. M. 
fast, G. Fart, S. fefarey a small mark on the forehead, a spangle, 
Skr. fgg: by consonants interchanging place ; M. G. ayes, H. eret 
a kind of cymbal, from Skr. aye measured or beaten time, M. zest, 
G. ară the roof of the mouth, Skr. arg; H. P. sre-srer-arelt, S. srt- 
ert, G. sTaft, B. O. ere, M. err a branch or bough, Skr. qw; M. 
RE, &c., as in p. 172. 

The Sindbi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi and 
the Panjábi come next, The Maráthi and Gujaráti have the smallest 
number, 

77. S. gat satisfied, Skr. g&-[m:]; S. £st crooked, H. P. ar, 
M. rer, M. (dial.) ferit, Skr. fard; S. zst, H. zz handless, M. are, 
Skr. eq with the suffix z, Pr. yae? (?); S. eer the south, H. af, 
Skr. qer; S. dg a tooth, H. M. ara, Skr. qa; S. Tar pity, M. H. 
Skr. qur; S. Say to show, H. gear, Skr. quis; S. gg ten, H. qq, M. 
Wer, Skr. qa; S. Ts or STge a grinder, H. sre, M. are, Skr. ter; S. 
Fesit a lamp, H. ffar, M. fear, Skr. dha-(:]; S. zarr to give, H. 
War, M. Tet, Skr. ara; S. AA, H. P. dps impudent, M. ete, Skr. 
ye; S. Raq see, H. ferar, M. feast to appear, Skr. gaa; S. fet 
seen, H, P. ots, G. Feat, Skr. qv. 

O. greio, B. STga to the right hand, H. efe. 

Thus then the Pali and Prákrit tendency to pronounce dentals as 
cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the Sindhi and 
next to it in the Hindi and the Panjábi, while the other modern dialects 
seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in which we find it in 
the ancient dialects, though they bave changed more words in that 
way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of the 
dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining t. 

78. qe for Pr. dfz, Skr. mÑ, in the words given iu list 52, and 
eur, Fs, and as in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. ee-[5.-g-a7-4-a1), B.O. gft, Pr. gv Skr. a 
fear. . 

H. spt or ara, G. gr or sir, S. gy, Skr. FY a kind of grass, but 
P. vex. 
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H. ngt or arzt, &c,, as in list 4, 

H. ggf, qat, M. S, az, &c., as in list 4. 

H. maz, Skr. kad a pilot. 

H, aqaa, M. azet, G. sea, S. saag a cosmetic," Skr, qqdq. 

H. atka or ark, M. cart, O. zrmfénar Skr. aay to watch, to 
look out for, G. B. S. have q forz. 

M. H. qarar, S. G. qare a narrative, Skr. sara- (3:]. 

Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others :— 

79. za son, Skr. gq, M. ga. 

fee thirst, Skr. qur, P. feur. 
fas sleep, Skr. ferar, H. fz. 
arà} copper, Skr. ara, M. ais, &c. 

Uninitial q is changed to & in the Prákrits invariably, but when it is 
at the beginning of a word it undergoes that change optionally. In the 
vernaculars the initial 3 remains unchanged, but when medial it 
becomes mostly vt in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

Initial 3. 
80. M. ara, &c., asin list 64. P, Wgv as in list 24. 
H.S. arg, &., asinlist69. | M.sfra, H. are, S. fig sleep, 
M. aq, H. aat, S. «eit, Skr. fur. 
as in list 69, P. avar, H. aar, G. Arak an in- 
H. P. X? as in p. 166. vitation, Skr. Rra. l 
H. qg, &c., as in list 70. M. amg, P. aoa, S. frr, H. 


P. Sor, as in list 16. aag or aaa}, B. aqq or aaa, Skr. 
Hl. sirft as in list 17. warez husband's sister, &c. 
Medial o, 


81, M. «rp, G. aora, S. arog, P. aora, Skr. aasa a man. 
M. feat, S. Rag, P. Fram, Skr. gaa or quisa appearing; and 
all other infinitives in W-9[-e. - 
M. spot, G. sr, S. wort, P. ater, Skr. 3rq- [8:] a person. 
mgit, S. faverett, Skr. aratfanr a story. 
. S, P. qof, Skr. afta water. 
. S. P. ror (9t-3-9p-orr], Skr. star to know. 
. R, P. ater, Skr. a: Ja: who? 
. afer, G. a, S Hey, P. For, Skr. wfirft sister. 
. aren, G. aa, S, asa, P. aar-a, Skr. asa hard. 
G. sror-[orr-*p-5], Skr. st (causal) to give birth to, to produce. 
ga, S. a, P. aor, M. Sor (in Sister), Skr. eer salt. 
M 


. 


aooo 


m 


a 


. G. amq, S. qror, Pr. syeqrey, Skr. senna one's self. 
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M. G. S. P. qrer-[9t 3-or-orr], Skr. qq to stretch or pull, 

M. q7, &c., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original Ẹ in the 
body of a word, as in M. G. P. aa, S. mq. Skr. qq. ‘mind,’ G. kir 
* promise’ for Skr. TaT, and G. qq as above, But the general rule 
seems to be that these four dialects have a medial qin the place of the 
double or of the Prákrits, resulting from a Sanskrit conjanct of which 
a4 is a member. Thus:— 

82. Skr. ITA, Pr. coor, M. G. aa wilderness. 
Skr. RÈ, Pr. Hoy, M. G. ara, P. war, S. Rg car. 
Skr. q9t, P. quer, M. G. qra, P. qar, S. qq a leaf. 
Skr. tt (aR), Pr. spror, M. aa, G. aq. 5. erit old. 
Skr. fara, Pr. Preerg, M. G. fraa- (i- 8) to solicit ; Skr. 
Prati, M. G. Arid, S. Arad, P. fara solicitation. 
Skr. dar, Pr. aoo, G. ara, P. m mark, sign. 

Skr. sateaqarar, Pr. aooaa, P. ata a bridal procession ; also, S. 
wot, Skr. HA, Pr. HSF. 

Skr. aaia, Pr. wootrakat, G. aware, D. was, M. cm, S. 
HOA the Brahmanic sacred thread. - 

Skr. qeq, Pr. goor, M. G. qpr-[9r-3], S. aag, D. sre to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marithi the purely Deśastha Brahmans living in 
the eastern part of the Deccan or Maharashtra pronounce the q as "; 
and the ordinary qa, ala. MT, PTA, &c., of that dialect. become 
in their mouths aper, BMT, WT, feta, &c. They have, therefore, 
preserved inits integrity the old habit of the Prakrit speakers to 
pronounce the Sanskrit st as ep throughout. On the other hand, the 
lower classes of the Konkani population preserve the Paisichi 
peculiarity of reducing or in all enses to sz, and pronounce qreit, att, 
arn, Ces as qrår, ATT, Ala, Ke., and this peculiarity we find in its 
fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bargáli. Thus the words 
with a 9r in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, and Panjabi, given 
abore, have the following forms in IIindi :— 

ara, REA, aa, ETAT, WTÓT, STAT, ala, Aiea or aa, Aza, 
"PTT, GA Or TA, ATA, IAAT of APTA, AAT or TAT. 

And such of these words as are in use in the Bangalf have the 
following :— 


APT, SA, PRRI, AT, AYA, Aer or Sta, HSA. BAA, ATT, STT 
TART, TUS. 
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Other words in some of which even in Sanskrit a % appears are in 
the Hindi and Bangáli thus :— 

83. Skr. aa, H. Tega or qr, B. grad, but S, arpa a Brahman, 

gra iagi, H. ga-[ar], B. qra-[3], S. ger-[sr] to hear. 

Skr. «faro, H. efear, B. sre, right hand. 

Skr. ngor (7), 1l. B. mgar, S. meit, an ornament worn on the 
p erson, 

Skr. agpor-(38:], H. Rra or aprar, B. anrat, S. aTa blind of one eye. 

Still er does appear in Bangali bo'k. in a few words such as ATT 

ear,’ di ‘salt,’ &e. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely absent. 

In the principal Prákrit and the Saurasent all the Sanskrit sibilants 
are reduced to @. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing the palatal q 
and the cerebral which in the Prákrits came to have the dental « 
instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
Matáthi. But according toa law of Maráthi pronunciation, this 4, 
when followed by the palatal vowel or semi-vowel f, Ẹ, or W, is trans- 
formed into the palatal sr. The foregoing lists of words contain many 
instances that prove these points, 

81. List 2. M. H. P. fea, S. fea, Skr. qu H. (Sar. Skr. gare; 
G. H. dia, P. fara, S. fag, Skr. gar; H. P. Pha, Skr. mw; M. 
qaraq, H. maq, Skr. srg. l 

List 5. M. G. H., &c. ate, Ae, &c., Skr. ror. 

List 11 & 8. G. amra, M. arpa, H. aTa, P. arra, Skr. aaea. 


~ 


List 14. M. H. qt, Skr. aqra; M. Qa, H. Xa, G. tra, Skr. atest. 
List 24. H. qe, M. ated, Skr. arent ; list 34. H. S. arg, Skr. 


arat. 

List 47. H. P. qiyq, G. fica, Skr. RAT ; list 46. H. qarë, M. 
P. qut, Skr. qarar. 

List 36, H. «em, P. M. uper, Skr. qares; list 63. M. aiqear, 
H. P. qtqer, &c., Skr. mak; M. Pramqm, &e., Skr. Rrra. 

List 69. H. Rigu or Qmm, &c., Skr. HAT; list 73. H. are, S. gg, 
Skr, g7; list 74. P. H. M. G. sta, Skr. du; H.ga, S.ga, Skr. 
qr as above, &c. 

H. erar, M. faraar, G. ftraa, Skr. fåraq, list 65. 

Other instances are M. ayes, H. ares, Skr. qyer ‘a school’ or 
‘an establishment ;'M. ao, H. ars, Skr. gea ‘a dart; M. G. mat, 
H. ataet, Riket ‘a chain,’ Skr. VES M. qu, H. qe, Skr. gren 
‘dry ;' H. dre, Skr. fier ‘to learn ;’ H. dia, Skr. fire ‘to grind ; H. 
M. G. ara, Skr. are ‘destruction? S. qa, Skr. qq ‘to rain; H. P, 8. 
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@at ‘a bed, Skr. qea, &c. Even in words adopted later and conse- 
quently treated somewhat differently from the way in which they 
were treated in the Prákrits, the Sanskrit sT and 9 are reduced to zr, as 
in the H. adap ‘to thirst,” Skr. av; QN, ‘entrance,’ Skr. HIT ; 
qrg ‘a hatchet,’ Skr. qa; fraafa "lord of the night,’ ‘moon,’ Skr. 
frarara; S. ag ‘race,’ ‘descent,’ Skr. qup; TAY ‘to rain,’ Skr. ag; 
afaancy to ‘subdue,’ Skr. qafir ; P. Spa ‘sorrow,’ Skr. aay ; ta 
‘quietness,’ Skr. miq ; TGT ‘God, skr. qoippe; M. afte, G- qe ‘a 
year,’ Skr. aq; ava to rain, Skr. ag, &c. The present speakers of the 
Hiudi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi retain therefore the vocal peculi- 
arity of their Prakrit ancestors of pronouncing Sanskrit q and sf as @. 
Of the words given above the eff, Bae, effer and Sx of the Hindi 
become fart, Tae, fara, and az in Marathi, because they are followed 
by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have [9t *'cowdung,'Skr. ARA; We 
‘a tree,” Skr. Farg ; Wares ‘moss,’ Skr. tare; fret a ladder, Skr. Adf, 
&c. Even the original q of Sanskrit words is pronounced by the 
Maráthás as q under those conditions, as TW ‘red lead,’ Skr. RT: 
fart ‘to sew,’ Skr, Rra; areeft ‘mother’s sister,’ Skr. masqa, &c. 
Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so decided ; 
and we have thus fárap ‘a horn,’ Farqg ‘to learn,’ fürs ‘to sew,’ fürera 
‘blackwood,’ Skr. fiag, Wat, Skr. mear, &c. But we have also such 
words as faq ‘sprinkling,’ Skr. Aa, raaa ‘to boil,’ Fast ‘Indder,’ 
&c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem to be strictly applicable 
to the Gujarati, Still the sound sr is as natural to the Gujarátis as 
to the Marathas, as is shown by such forms as si for qj. ‘what!’ sgeuit 
‘do,’ &c., and in some provinces it is freely used for ty in many words, 


The Bangáli forms of such of the above words as are used in the 
language have q for the Hindi a, as :— 
B. H. B. H. 
85. gyfan gaT todry. — fürars — feram a jackal. 
grrr qami to hear. faa wae the silk cotton tree. 
gear m to sleep. we Wis, He trunk of an 


arat qTq near. elephant. 
Arm Ai a horn. RI ray blackwood, 
stat wi a mosquito. Fes ware a dart. 


aza Yaa buffalo. — fyaraeré farei a fire-match. 
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Bangáli books aud dictionaries contain a good many words derived 
from the old Prákrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit which contain 
W in them. The object of the authors in these casesis to give the 
correct Prákrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to represent the correct 
Bangali pronunciation. But it is not necessary to hear a Baugáli 
speak or read his language ur even Sanskrit fora long time to arrive at 
the elear conviction that his vocal habits do not admit of the 
pronunciation of @ or & but only of str. Sanskrit and Prákrit 4, 
becomes spin his mouth. Thus the Baugális of the present day 
possess the same vocal characteristic that is attributed to their ances- 
tors, the speakers of the Migadhi by the Prákrit grammarians. 

^p has a tendency to pass off into & as we observed in going over 
the Pali. Instead of the Palt gay for the Skr. Wea ‘cowdung,’ we 
have x in S., ort in G., &c., from WRA, another form of the word, 
and for the Pali æq, Skr. qrq ‘the young of an elephant,’ we have 
Tat in H. M. &c., the Pr. forin being grą. For the Skr. aq the G. 
has paz, Set, and ser ‘last,’ ‘end,’ with the suffixes z, € and a, for 
Skr. grg ‘rind,’ H. has wet, for Skr. yor ‘hemp,’ O. has gy, for 
TAT ‘carpenter,’ which is qum in the other dialects and must have 
been pronounced Tae by the Bangális, the B. has Sane, and O. also, 
Other instances may be found. In Hindi Skr. q is often pronounced 
as wp as in Are for arar ‘spoken dialect,’ geq@ for Gey, Fe for Ww, 
Prem for Pars, &c. This is to be identified with the practice of the 
followers of the Madhyatmdina recension of the White Yajurveda who 
read the q occurring in their books throughout as @. But other dia- 
lects also have a few instances of this change, as faq P. M. G, faq. S. 
for Skr. fq. 

Of the Prákrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence ofan adjoining aspirate or an aspirated mute, 
the vernaculars have preserved the following :— 

86. Pr. qqa, M. G. RoE, Skr. qq« a Jacktree. The H. has also 
wag but more commonly qq. 

Pr. fra, M. Bra, H. fer, P. re, Skr. fa edible lotus root. S. 
has fag. 

Pr. màn, G. H. P. eret, Skr. area cough. 

There are a good many more modern iustances :— 

87. M. «aft, G. «cedit, H. wear, Skr. qu au axe. 

M. G. «ier, TT. wian- ait. P. er ard ate, S. aret- 
B. «ie «ret, Skr. qrar a noose. 
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M. fare, G. rrr, B. Fear, S. fermer P. Feira, Skr. 
Trare accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with fare. 

G. qaa, H. faat, Skr. psa to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. qi, H. XK or Wi. P. ta, Skr. ahga wheat. M. has ag. |, 

M. G. O. ers, P. eg-egt S. eg-et, H. B. ercejr. Pr. oft, 
Skr. afe bone. 

B. eiz knee, H. sea, by interchange of places, Skr. stfraa, Pr. 
stata? 

P. ara, B. O. arq, Pr. ach, Skr. ayeq vapour. 

M. dist a bunch, Skr. yes. 

P. ep, S. aa all, Pr. ava, Skr. ae. 

M. qari safe, well, Skr. 

H. P. M. Xa garb, Pr. Sr, Skr. Xar. 

M. qg-gar chaff, H. srgorar, P. a-wei, G. aatri, B., 
Skr. aq; S. has rest. 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining mute, 
and it ceases to exist ns a separate component ofa word. Thus, from 
the Pr. qgfg, Skr. mifa, we have the M. gd in which theg combines 
with x, and the M. dial. Žin which it combines with q. In the 
same manner the Skr. Hq ‘sheep’ becomes, with the usual Àpabramáa 
suffis g or Sat, FAST or Wess, which in M. and G, assumes 
the form of fep and Ha, the g combining with €, and in H. and P. of 
Spr in which the & being combined with the preceding 4 destroys 
the nasal character cf the sound, P. has HaT also, and G. 3pgr, and B. 
and O. er as well as *rgT. By a similar absorption of the g sound and 
the loss of nasal character, we have H. P. ya (masc. ye), G. +a, B. 
ara, from Skr. afg} ‘a female buffalo,’ aud G. M. Xæ from Pr. Free, 
Skr. fast with the suffix & through an intermediate form (wees or 
za. We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. eX 
for Skr. HERT, through the intermediate form dex, which has been 
preserved by the G. in qiaxz ‘to remember’ or ‘remind.’ 

Sometimes a inute is aspirated without any apparent reason in the 
Prákrits, and these iustances have come down to some of the verna- 
culars ;— 2 

88. Skr. pW humpbacked, Pr. ess M. «rur; but P. aire, 
H. aw, D. wat, O. ear, S. wat; M. WT also. 

Skr. apicem: a nail, Pr. @yerstr, M. RAST, G. fagi, B. O. ere or 
faar; the rest RTS. 

Skr. 4T potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. qor, M. @raz, H. P. 
amr, 0. aaa, B. em. 
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Later instances are P, wer. S. ggr a well, Skr. agpqom:; P. TEM to 
touch. H. at, Skr. gq; M. are, P. H. qr, Skr. ÅRA; G. dirt 
lap, Skr. s. 

Of the instances in the Prákrits in which the consonants contained 
in a word interchange places we have @@& ‘slow’ in M., Pr. ggisr 
and Skr. eg, gE in H. and P. and wg and m in G; M. qu 
‘daughter-in-law,’ Pr. gogr, Skr. qst; M. Frater ‘forehead,’ Pr. oraq- 
€, Skr. espe, &c. There are a good many more modern instances :— 


89. H. qfirqrasr to recognize, Pr. qeifismror, Skr. qeafiram (sima) 
P. qarat. 

H. qfecat to dress, Pr. qfveret, Skr. qra ; P. afeergetr to cause 
to dress. In both the last two syllables are assimilated and we have 
qfisT also; G. {rq by the loss of g. 

G. WT beloved, Pr. qag, Skr. qgi ; Wey easy, Pr. qwe, Skr. 
ue; fase a cat, Ska fasts ; qa: eqno topsy-turvy, the M. form 
being gazraraz, Pr. qqgrep-g THA, Skr. TET quie. 

M. &rqz or eet tail, G. having gag or quét, Skr. Tew, with the 
suffix z, the & being changed to sy by the usual M. rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal q ; si rs little, Pr. ut- 
@, Skr. eir, with the suffix x. 

S8. gir a bunch of lowers, Skr. Jes; feferet loose, Pr. afas, 
Skr. faire. 

H. M. feat, &c., from Skr. fre as in list 75. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct conso- 
nants assimilated in the Páli and the Prákrits, in the order I have 
observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Páli. And first I 
will give a few instances of those in which the second member being 
strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

90, Skr. WÅ act, business, Pr. pen, P. RAR, S. am H. G. M. 
O. mra. 

Skr. qù heat of the sun, Pr. qua, H. qra; M. G. B, O. qm in the 
sense of ‘ sweat,’ 

Skr. *qst skin, leather, Pr. qen, P. qeq, S. qq, H. G. B. ara, O, 
qa, M. “ara in "STR. l 

Skr. ara, Pr. avai, S. arg; M. G. H. P. arat. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dento-palatal ‘@ here. 

Skr. avy ear, Pr. Hoot, P. aay, S. "Wu H. G. M. B. O. ara. 

Skr. q9p a leaf, Pr. quor, P. qur (of a book), S. qq, H. G. M. qa, 
G. qr (of a book), P. S. O. qra in the sense of ‘ betel leaf.’ 
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Skr. raq to solicit, supplicate, Pr. frog, H. G. M.farer-[ar-3-56]; 
H. also fratar. 

Skr. aTaff a queen, Pr. cvvft(?), G. P. S. M. B. O. aft, H. wet. 

Skr. agra signal, P. qaq, H. G. ara ; H. a also. 

Skr. agitvara the sacred thread, Pr. sresirq£sq(?), H. P. was, S. 
ao, G. waite, M. aaa. 

Skr. aÑ to make over, Pr. araq, G. smq-[ 8 ]. 

Skr. qmd to consign, deliver, Pr. aacq, H. P. S. atq-[at-orr-r], M. 
G. dis-[3-4]. 

Skr. qd a serpent, Pr. acq, P. acy, S. ay, H. G. M.B. O. ars. 

Skr. q* sacred grass, Pr. esq, P. qe, S. sy, H. srr or gra, G. 
€T or Spit. 

Skr. sreg sound, call, Pr. ag, P. ag (subs. & verb), H. M. G. are. 

Skr. age a frog, Pr. re P. H. G. arg 8. in 

Skr. q boiled rice, Pr. Wu, P. aa, S. wa, H . M. G. B. O. um. 

Skr. xw. red, Pr, ca, P. tar, S. «dr, H. G. qux M. qat in qar- 
Far a read sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. gw slept, Pr. aw, P. gar, S. , G. uar. 

Skr. aga mud, Pr. RA, H. ATRI or REAT, G. egre. 

Skr. aay to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. qug P. aarat, S. TH, 
M. eap, O. afna, H. G. aram-(ar-3]. 

The following are instances in which though the second member of 
a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first sound are added 
to it :— 


(a) Conjunets of a sibilant and a mute. 


91. Skr. geq hand, Pr. gor, P. guu, S. gu, H. G. era, M. B. O.- 


era. 

Skr. afè fist, Pr. afẹ, P. ga, S. ars, H. G. qz-udt, M. qz, O. af, 
B. uz. 

Skr. Seq stone, Pr. qayg, P. quya, S. qwe, H. G. qv or marr, 
M. qnm B. qnt or Wag, O. qaz. 

Skr. gg back, Pr. gg-fqg-qg, vernnculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. q&uiq4 sending, Pr. qgrqer, S. q3, H. qarar, Braj qst, 
M. area, D. qarga. 

Skr. wear a kind of grass, Pr. speur, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. mea head, Pr. mega, P. aeur, S. qur, H. M. B. arar, G. 
ari, M. ary, O. aar. 

Skr. ge a book, Pr. qtewsr, P. H. M., &c., as in Table 5. 
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Skr. safe sat, Pr. 3qgg, vernaculars asin Table 43. 

Skr. gf& or Fe sight or seen, Pr. RR or fag, P. Feat-fea, and the 
rest as in ‘Table 2. 

Skr. gs hot, Pr. 3e g, G. gee, M. Ha; M. G. S. Tee as in Jarat- 
A-Q for Jork the hot season. 

Skr. €T to bathe, Pr. vg, P. H. M. G. er-[s*m-a7-2i-5] ; P. H. ver 
also. 

Skr. 158 thumb, Pr. sta, P. sig, S. STET, H. star, G. HA, 
M. aiat. 

Ski. QRT to spread, Pr. Afen, P. Preercar, S. Pra, H. G. M. 
Prerc-[q7-3-9[) to be scattered. 

Skr. gem. dry, Pr. geq, P. gear, S. gar, H. qar, G. quit, M. 
gRr, B. O. GAT. 

Skr. qrsq vapour, Pr. qvg, S. H. G. qr&, M. arn, P. are, B. O. 
ary. 

Skr. ey shoulder, Pr. qeq H. M. aay, C. eter; but H. mostly 
has kur and aN, P. aq, B. O. are. 

Skr. qura behind, Pr. qr, P. fees, H. AS, qr8, G. qni. 

Skr. 1ffeQ hot season, Pr. farar, M. dial. affa. 

Skr, Her proper name, Pr. aoe, vernaculars as in Table 1. 


(B) Conjuncts of a dental and a heavy 4. 


92, Skr. gez true, Pr. qe, P. H. qw, S. ag, H. M.are, G. 
arg, B. arr. 

Skr. Tey of qeafa to dance, Pr. rez, P. ae- or p«r [err S. srsr- [9r]. 
H.M. G. srsr-[ar-9i-3.], B. O. maT. 

Skr. qe a dauce, Pr. ser, P. arg, S. arg, H.M. G. B. O. are, 

Skr. geg death, Pr. frg, H. Ma. 

Skr. yeay ara of sreafiramarfq to recognize, Pr. qao, H. qT- 
a, P. qora, B. faa of farat, by dropping the first two eonsonants. 

Skr. gevay of qequiq to be produced, Pr. 3eqss, P. S. H. M. G. 
aqa-[or-qg-ar--4) 

Skr. ara of arafa to be intoxicated, Pr. asr, M. maY. 

Skr. Praa lightning, Pr. fast, M. G. ata, P. rf, S. Pra. 

Skr. sgay to-day, Pr. spyssp, P. staat, S. syq, H. M. G. B. ara, B. O. 
anfa. 

Skr. au of ferre to sweat, also to boil, Pr. Fass, P. asa to 
be soaked, S. FART, H. fagran (causal), M. Rra, G. Rr. 
O. fara. j 
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Skr. qsrar a barren woman, Pr. à'zIT or aa, P. gar, S. ate, H. 
O. ata, C. aigr- [ofr], M. afar or qia, B. ater. 

Skr. ay evening, Pr. d'sgrr, P. S. dar, S. mAr, H. are, M. G. 
H. B. ara, O. aw. 

Skr. gres of geafay to know, Pr. asa, P. asamr, H. S. gar-[ar-]]; 
B. O. sera, M. G. grs [9-3]. 

Skr. mq middle, Pr. 387, P. Haq or arser, S. Haq, H. Are or ATT, 
M. arsit, B. arr. 

Skr. gq battle, Pr. ase from srsgre for mara, P. asa, H. sperm 
G. gisr (in gan), M. ga. 

When q, as the latter member of a conjunct, is heavily pronounced, 
the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct is oq, sq, 
and $ according as the preceding member is a surd, a sonant, or an 
aspirated sonant. Sometimes when the preceding member is a dental, 
the substitutes are @, 37, and say. The following are instances of these 
changes in the vernaculars :— 

93. Skr. eq abstract termination, Apabhr. eq, H. qr asin JET 
old age, 4rerar fatness, S. dy as in migr humanity, from Aree man. 

Skr. eq abstract termination, Pr. or, Apabhr. eqwr, H. qq or qar 
as in zc celibacy ; S. TF or Fit as in Araq womanhood, qpo£ sTqvT 
humanity ; M. qor or Tory asin ATTERT or ATA humanity ; P. qw 
as in fastener childhood, &c. 

Skr. xi feeling of repulsion, Pr. yeaa, M. 3qq. 

Skr. are door, Pr. are or aye, P. HI. G. are, P. ae, S. ae, M. qm. 

Skr. aq all, Pr. qaq, H. aa, P. ay, S. ay, G. ag for a7. 

Skr. sqm to burn, Pr. ṣẹ or qw, S. acy, DP. sp dp qmm H. 
sre mque G. s3-q:3, M. wes, and fræ where q seems to be 
hardened, B. O. qpz in NAT. 

Skr. 3*3 above, erect, Pr. gay, S. Hit, M. O. Hr, D. 33 

Skr. fagr tongue, Pr. far, M. H. P. G. sfpr, B. O. S. far. 

Skr. vq banner, Pr. grat; with the suffix et or Sf, S. giat, P. H. 
esr, M. ser. 

Similarly særa, with the loss of the nasal sound of af, becomes 
stcqyy in the Prákrits and syrqr in M. O. G., anqa in B., qot in S» 
and sq in H. P. . 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not followed 
by @ or 4, probably because they do so become when followed by those 
semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. qrqafea ‘to sound’ or ‘play on a 
musical instrument,’ we have P. asraon, IL. asrar, M. aaf, &c. ; 
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from Skr. frar * sleep,’ M. ata; P. H. sitet “trifling,” ‘vain,’ 8. STTSr, 
from, very probably, Skr. gar; M. urq3, Il. ara from Skr. zqrqa 
which appears even in the Prákrits to have assumed the form of ara am, 
though aTq3 is usually given; M. H. G. Si &r, M. & 5. Pr. fis iw 
from Skr. Rz fps, &c. 


(e) The conjunct ap when the sibilant is pronounced like 
J, and ta and eq. 


a moment, Pr. zer, P. fir, S. fan, H. figa, G. 

94. Skr. ayer far M. (dial.) RAT. 

a festival, Pr. æo, II. Rsa, M. ao for gor. 

Skr. IR-REAT a knife, a razor, Pr. gara, P. guf, S. gű, 

H. gir t, B.O. rer- wet, M. ad. 
ar str, P. AF Ag, H. G. p 

Skr. AÍäTT a fly, Pr. { m H. B. n suba arsit. d 

Skr. Ber aside of the abdomen, Pr. FFX or Fla, M. aa ; the 
rest BE or HE as in Table 5. 

Skr. aT a bear, Pr. fce, P. Frew, S. fig, HI. G. tis, M. da. 

Skr. aat to shave, hew, Pr. azg, P. qegvit, M. qrqot, G. arai. 

Skr. aaa field, M. ĝa from Pr. Sa; the rest @a. P 

Skr. qeu a calf, Pr. apes, P. quer, 5. 45, H. STET, ToT, TS, G. TW, 
qr5-icg J, D. arg La), O. arg-(ér). M. are [8]; P. H. wen, S. ar, 
B. spar, M. s; [$], &c., in the sense of ‘the young one ofany animal,’ 
from the same. 

Skr. mæ a fish, Pr. azg, P. qug, S. aS, H. ag or ars, B. O. 
ars, M. RET. 

Skr. TAY lap, Pr. TST, H. qc, M. sire. 

The conjunct sx sometimes appears in the Prákyits and perhaps even 
in Sanskrit in the form of Æ. The Sanskrit at is sait in the Prákrits, 
and this we have in the H. gaat, M. at and qg in which last 
qT stands for the preposition 9. far is Pr. farsa from. which we have 
M. fara ‘to waste away,’ and from affer we have S. ert, H. aia, &c. 


(d) Instances in which a dental is changed to a cerebral 
through the influence of a previous t. 


95. fkr. af to increase, Pr. qg, H. azar or araa, M. are, B. 
arfear, O. afs. But P. S. G. qq or qq-(or-r-3). 
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Skr. qq to cut, Pr. , P. {or n8. d 

Skr. mda FR a BEN d Rd A E aat O. quere, B. 
urge, S. G. arir. 

Skr. t3 to let off, leave, Pr. oy, P. Sym. S. ey, H. sre, B. O. 
Bia. H. siam, M. ate, perhaps from the same, as also H, 
stem, M. ares. 

Skr. a to cut, Pr. ae, P. Reo, S. sgzvr, H. area, B. aè, G. 
area, M. anres. 

Skr. agåa a cosmetic, Pr. sagga, S. gary, H. gaeq, M. az, 
G. 329. 

Skr. gae a boatman, Pr. gae, H. Raz. 

Skr. apy a half more, Pr, ay, H. P. B. O. a, S. WT, H. M. 
«rs, G. aret. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of a 
conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled :— 

96. Skr. 7a-[a:] fled away, Pr. rr [sir], H. arm, S. ii. 

Skr. aR adhered to, connected, Pr. emp, P. se or gg in 
am, S. e in eer, H. M, G. erq-(sr-9r-3], B. arm, O. erfirar. 

Skr. R-[5:] naked, Pr. er-[sit], P. H. ar, S. siut, G. air, 
M. anr-[sr], O. arr. 

Skr. «f&& a cord, a rope, Pr. ef&r, P. H. eeft, S. B. G. O. wt, H. 
G. wea in the sense of ‘reins.’ 

Skr. array fit, Pr. stew, P. atta or aiar, S. si, H. G. stra, H. 
M. r. 

Skr. spear void, empty, Pr. quer, P. qa or gat, S. da, H. WW or 
pm M. gar. dq has acquired the sense of ' insensibility ’ also. 

Skr. qe of geziq to regard, Pr. aoo, P. aao, S. Fa, M.G. H, 
ar-a]. 

Skr. sapwara to explain, Pr. sp, P. qaam, H. qaa 
explain or praise, S. TÆTT praise, G. TANTA, M. aram. 

Skr. sycvgy desert, Pr. wor, M. G. qa, H. ta, S. Ro. 

Skr, sara a tiger, Pr. qra, P. H. B. O. arg, S. qg, M. G. qra. 

Skr. sqq. front part, Pr. syra, S. stat, H. smm; P. amaa before, 
G. strait, G. amaras before, B. strat, O. smyg first of all. 

Skr. q% a wheel, Pr. rg, P. "gai, S. ag (both) a potter's wheel, 
H. "Are, watt in the sense of a ‘ mill-stove,’ G. M. Sram, B. "iTaT. 

Skr. qa a leaf, Pr. qa, P. qut, S. qe a playing card, H. gra, qrar, 
"qur, G. qra&, M. qa blade of a knife, M. qmm a collection of dry 


leaves. 
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Skr. =x moon, Pr. qq, P. «iq, S. «ig, H. G. M. B. O. «rv, H. 
ig also. 

Skr. »q*g as in list 34, 

Skr. sq a cloud, Pr. syeq, H. spire, M. states or simam, (from 
spams), G. str. 

Skr. sq, Pr. and other forms with # as in list 93. 

Skr. qÅ a side, Pr. qr«&t, S. qret, P. qe; H. ara, G. ara, M. creat 
near, i.e., by one's side. 

When g followed by @ is changed to æ, this last sound prevails 
over the @ and the conjunct becomes g in the Rrákrits. | The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars :— 

97. Skr. qarà rotation, turn, Pr. qarat, H. qrer, M. G. O. qrett. 

Skr. qe changed, Pr. qug or qae, P. H. gaat, P. qr, M. G. 
qaz. 

Skr. qå TAF a bedatead, Pr. Tay, P. qa, S. Tay, H. M. G. qe, 
B. aréa or arent, O. THR. 

The following are instances of other cases of the same change :— 

Skr, ag to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. qe, P. M.G. mm-[ at- 
aq), H. S. se-(ara]. 

Skr. sk ginger, Pr. aaar, M. mi. H. P. B. have MTWT 
G. sm. from Pr. test. 

Skr. stray wet, Pr. svat, THN, Srey, M. site, S. «rem, H. 
amar. H. has stray also from Pr. atest. 

P. H. M. xor, G. S. qat, B. are, from Skr. ag, through the change 
of € to & and of the conjunct to q. 

When æ the first sound of ay prevails and adds to itself the. 
heavy aspiration of ¥, the conjunct becomes gm. Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars : — 

98. Skr. JA a tree, Pr. seq, P. EFQ, H. eq. 

Skr. Taq to keep, to protect, Pr. «xu, P. THAT, S. q, H. Tear, 
also qe, M. G. arep- [91-3], B. Raar, O. Ferar. 

Skr. qqu to mark, Pr. sqaq, M. G. DSA acquaintance. 

Skr. fürq to learn, Pr. fare, P. ara, S. arag, H. daa, G 
Frey, M. frre, B. O. Raar. 

Skr. qq a field, Pr. Qa, P. qa, S. &g or @z, H. B. O. Ga, G 
Qa in wat agriculture. 

Skr. afar a side of the abdomen, Pr. afa, P. wee or are, S. 
afta, H. aire, G. grey. 
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Skr. aper hunger, Pr. gever, P. seq, 5. ga, H. G. B. Ta, M 
B. am, O. ara. 

Skr. WI to anoint, an unguent, Pr. seem, P. qe butter, S. 
WAT anoint, butter, H. geez or æa butter, B. O. aram butter, 
Rtfear to anoint, M. ar@Ñ to anoint, G. araor butter. 

Skr. q€teat examination, Pr. qaar, H. P. B. O. rq, M. G. S. areca, 

Skr. sefat the eye, Pr. sifipat, P. FQ, S. afa, H. G. athe, B. O- 
surfer. 

Skr. aff milk, Pr. ev, S. ette, P. H. M. G. eit a dish of rice 
and milk, O. efrft. 

Skr. af@ranr and aor as in list 93. 

Skr. gg sugar-caue, Pr. J4 or qrg, H. He or ga, P. aa. 

Though according to Hemachandra and Vararuchi the w of aq, 
afar, SIS, aft, RIT, and W is changed to = inthe Mahirishtri or 
principal Prákrit, still we see that most of the vernaculars derive their 
forms of these words from such Prikrit forms as had ẹẹ@ for the 
Sanskrit ey. But with the exception of {aqa and eC which are 
mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred books, these forms are not 
given as existing in any of the dialects. This and other similar 
omissions show that the observation of the Prákrit grammarians was by 
no means perfect. ‘lhe Maráthi forms of these words, however, with 
the exception of anà which is unknown to the language and of aff 
which is @rz, have @ or st. whichis the representative of the Prákrit 
S, and hence they are the same as those given by Hemachandra 
and Vararuchi. Here we have one of several indications that the 
modern Maráthi is the direct daughter of the old Maháráshtri of the 
grammnrians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, Gujariti, 
Maráthi and Bangáli, mostly drop one component of the doubled conso- 
nants and to make up for the quantity thus lost lengthen the preceding 
vowel. In other words, the speakers of those dialects take the same 
time to pronounce two syllables the latter of which contains a double 
consonant which the speakers of the Prákrit did; but the preceding 
forcible vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and pressure 
being avoided, the effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped 
and the previous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel; while the Panjábi generally preserves 
the doubled cousonants handed down to it by the old Prákrits. The 
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Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prákrit pronuncia- 
tion is preserved than the other three dialects. Hemachandra notices 
in the Prákrite the softened pronunciation we have been considering in 
the case of eq only, one q of which is according to him dropped and 
the preceding vowel is lengthened, as in qpye for qe, Skr. quera, 
afta for fired, Skr. fara, &c. This lengthening of the previous vowel 
is in the four dialects prevented as observed before* by the accent 
falling on a subsequent syllable. 

In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the components of 
some conjuncts such as %, &, LAE EE $, TS, +, &c., are not assimilated 
but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The vernaculars have 
preserved some instances of this process: — 

99. H. aaga to praise, Pr. erre, Skr. wra. 

H. srt, P. sta, D. sarge fire, Pr. sravoft. Skr. sifir. 

H. aca, afta, M. aéte a year, Pr. afta, Skr. gf. So also HI. P. 
ace-[at-oT), G. aeri, Skr. qÑ. 

H. firera tired, Pr. frar, Skr. zerq. 

M. fiat disgust, Pr. faverea, Skr. ga distress. 

M. RIAR stanza, Skr. Wi; G. ga joy, Skr. gÑ; G. adea, P- 
fauna, Skr. Wen, are later instances of of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, and we 
have qarq S. M., &c., ‘exploit’ for yarq, QAT, P. G., &c., ‘a field’ for 
ara, Taq S. ‘a lotus’ for qw, Rara P. for eum, ag S., others ara 
‘vexation’ for spat, YA ‘virtue,’ H. M. G., &c., for 44, &c. But the 
books and dictionaries of some of these languages contain a good many 
Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are not changed in any way. 
This is due to the fact that those languages nre now the spoken langu: 
ages of the educated ns well ns the uneducated portions of the different 
communities, and the former pronounce the words correctly and the 
forms given to them by the latter are not taken into account by the 
authors of those books, Again, even the latter, though they interpose 
a vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, have 
to a certain extent become used to Sanskrit sounds and can pronounce 
others correctly. But in some of the provinces the old disability of 
the Prákrit speakers has been inherited in certain cases by their mo- 
dern descendants, whether educated or uneducated, and it is very much 
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to be regretted that the writers of books should in such cases write 
words in their Sanskrit forms which when they are read by themselves 
or others are read in quite a different way. The people of Sindh,* 
whether belonging to the higher or lower classes, and the Bangális 
pronounce the conjunct wq invariably as qq. Thus Sanskrit 
awa is pronounced qam, aret as areft, ater as AFA or ATS, 
&c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce &( as "5 
than as PẸ, aay becoming AePFUC with them, TW, urest; 
aT, AS; THN, SSAA; GRATUIT, GUEST; aa, TA or ust; arat, 
oa; ata, GU"; &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
Tess, Aref, and Ares, wary as weary, afa as Taft, &c., so that 
they also agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making Faq of the conjunct. The Maráthás, however, pronounce 
the ef properly, though ordinarily they make eq of it rather than eq 
as remarked on & former occasion. Similarly, the Bangali assimilates 
conjuncts the latter member of which is 4 or zz, $qX becoming FRqt 
and sqm, qmm in his mouth. 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a conjunct 
made up of a nasal and a mute, Thus the Panjabi has gẹ for qug 
‘penalty,’ gaar for gogar ‘to shave, ga for gow, Skr. YET ‘the 
trunk of an elephant,’ qyegr for sper, Skr. exe ‘ shoulder,’ weg for 
qey ‘ binding,’ qa for Qog ‘a piece,’ aay ‘to break’ for WAT or 
SEIT, 3188 for ery ‘a pillar,’ &c. Inthe Bangali &TT ‘a piece’ one 
of the two s sounds of wpw is dropped, and the preceding vowel 
lengthened. Similarly, we have qa ‘to stop’ from tue. In Sindhi we 
have x37 ‘interruption’ for gr: ; TST ‘good’ for wyt, M. WET; AST 
‘madder’ for afg ; fra ‘a ball’ for fare; wa ‘apiece of bread’ 
for qog; way ‘to kiss’ for «zw, &c. Here the Sindhi, as is 


* While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I oan now remember, in making them pronounce the 
other conjunots ; but when I came to @ all my endeavours to teach its correct 
pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to pronounce 
first *R &nd then T. This he did very well, whereupon I told him to utter-both 
the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead of making FT of them 
he invariably gave them the form of WA. I then gave up the attempt in 
despair. 
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usual with him, drops one component of the doubled consonants. 
With this exception, the modern dialects have got no caseg of the 
assimilation of the members of a conjunct unknown to the Prákrits, 
while as shown above the spenkers of those dialects tenaciously retain 
the vocal habit of assimilation of their Prákrit ancestors in a few 
cases, 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at which we 
have arrived are these:—The vernaculars of Northern India contain 
the instances and, in some cases, a large number of them, given by the 
Prákrit grammarians or occurring in Prákrit literature of every one 
of the rules or processes of change grouped by me under the heads 
of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, interchange of places, accentua- 
tion, and peculiarities by which Sanskrit words become Prákrit. Most 
of these processes have been continued and their range widened, to 
such an extent in some of the dialects as to render them distinctive 
characteristics of those dialects, Other processes scarcely or rarely 
observable in the Prákrits have come into operation, such as the original 
accent on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in the 
Prákrits in different ways, the change of «4 to q, and the dropping of 
one component of a double consonant and the lengthening of a previous 
vowel; and these have further transformed the Prakrit vocables and 
changed also those Sanskrit words that have been adopted in Inter 
times. Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exhibited by the speakers of the vernaculars, ‘Thus, like the former, 
the ordinary Gujarati pronounces Ẹ and alf as q and sit, the Deastha 
Brahmans and other people of Eastern Mahárashtra have a predilec- 
tion for% to which they reduce q in most cases,* the Sindhis 
make sep of a, the Bangális do the same and also pronounce 4 
and wa as qq end se, and the Hindi people reduce af to &- These 
again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce & as «t like the speakers 
of the Paigdchi, and the Bangált reduces all the sibilants to wt like the 
speakers of the Magadhi; while the speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and 
the Panjabi exhibit the old Mahárásthri and Saurasent characteristic 
of reducing them to @. The tendency to pronounce dentals as cere- 
brals is common to all, though it appears in a very strong form in the 
mouth of the Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjábis and the 


I feel it necessary, for the present, thus to modify the assertion made in 
p. 166. 
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Hindi people. The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which wasa characteristic of the Prákrits, has disappeared 
except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the components of a 
conjunct which was also very general has become restricted to the few 
eases I have mentioned, though the words changed in the Prákrits în 
accordance with these two processes have come down to us in large 
numbers. While, therefore, this fact shows that the speakers of the 
Prakrits were in a condition which rendered the two phenomena very 
general in their speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that 
we exhibit some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed 
leads to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants, And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prákrits, whether of a Desya 
or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case whether derived by the 
transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with processes which 
have ceased or which have continued to operate in the vernaculars, 
affords strong evidence in favour of the hypothesis that these dialects 
are but a more developed form of the Prákrits. But to place this 
hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil we must examine the grammar 
of our vernaculars ; and this I propose doing in the next two lectures. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(Sepremper 1887 ro Mancn 1889.) 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, the 3rd September 
1887. The Hon'ble Mr, Justice West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar read a paper on a Sanskrit Inscription found 
in Central Java, with remarks on the contente, as well ason the Hindu 
Colony of Java. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik, the 
Hon'ble K. T. Telang, and the President, the usual vote of thanks was 
cordially accorded to Dr. Bhandarkar for the interesting paper he had 
read. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on 15th March 1888, The 
How ble Mr, Raymond West, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

M, Emile Senart read a paper ou the new Asoka Inscriptions. 

Dr. Peterson said that to follow M. Senart would be a task which 
any one might be justified in declining, but fortunately there was 
one circumstance in connection with that evening's proceedings which, 
as their secretary, he would almost be wrong if he did not dwell upon 
for a moment. M. Senart had referred to the fact that the honour of 
first deciphering the inscriptious of Asoka, which for ten centuries was 
a puzzle to the learned of all communities, fell to James Prinsep. 
And Prinsep was one of the names which Englishmen ever put for- 
ward when they are challenged to show what England had done in the 
way of Oriental research. It was just fifty years almost to a day, on 
the 7th March, 1838, when James Prinsep communicated to the parent 
Society at Calcutta the first translation of the Giroad inscription. 
The materials Prinsep worked upon, where reduced copies of the /ae. 
simile of the inscription takea by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the President 
of the Bombay Literary Society. They were, as they perhaps remem- 
bered, the representatives of the defunct Literary Society, and Dr. Wil. 
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son was the veteran missionary of 1875 as they all knew. Dr. Peterson 
thonght they were to be congratulated in having such a scholar as 
M. Senart, giving them the first communication, in any deteil, of the 
latest discovery with regard to the inscription, and he thought 
M. Seuart was also to be congratulated on the fate which led him to 
find a fitting place and a fitting reception here for the revelation he 
bad to make. 

Mr. Javerilal U. Yajnik also addressed the meeting and epoke of 
the vast interest the discoveries such as M. Senart had made in regard 
to the Asoka inscriptions, had for students of Indian history and the 
people of this country. 

His Excellency remarked that he would simply express the feelings 
which pervaded the meeting when he said that their best thanks were 
due to their eminent guest and visitor, M. Senart, for the eloquent essay 
he had delivered. He had no doubt that if they had had only time 
to digest its contents the lips of many eminent persons, who were pre- 
sent that evening, would be unsealed, and they should have had a very 
interesting discussion. However, he was afraid, the paper would 
give rise to a discussion after M. Senart had left the shores of India, 
but he was sure the Secretary of the Society would take care that 
M. Senart would see all the appreciative remarks which were sure to 
be made hereafter. What M. Senart had told the meeting tended to 
show what the difficulties of philological researches were. They were 
not only of a spiritual nature, but the physical difficulties were not to 
be underrated, he thought, after all those acrobatic exercises M. 
Senart had gone through. His Excellency continued: “I fully 
accept the responsibilities which M. Senart has said rests on the 
Government to do all that is in their power to accomplish in India 
the task which has been recognized in England, viz., the duty of all 
those who are in power to preserve those great treasures which lie 
revealed, or unrevealed, in those countries which are under their domi- 
nion. The Ancient Monument Act of England is not yet introduced 
into India, but I do not think I am mentioning a secret when I say, 
official documents will show I have calied the attention of those 
whose duties it would be to introduce a bill of this kind, and of its 
inestimable results to the Indian public generally, One thing, 
apart from what it would do for our own students of whom we 
have an ever-increasing number—I am happy to say among the Euro- 
peans and natives of this country—that iu addition, if more care was 
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bestowed on such monuments we should probably have had a larger 
number of visitors, like M. Senart and our recent visitor M. Darme- 
steter, whose visits always are, if I may say so, luminous points 
of our winter season. I only hope M. Senart will encourage other 
of his friends to come and visit us and pursue those studies to 
which he has shown the way, that he will assure them, or as he calls 
those gentlemen—the travelling philologists—that they will always 
be most welcome in India. One of the most important things 
which the essay has mentioned, the fact which we were aware 
of, but still which comes out very brightly in this paper, is what 
M. Senart has called the edict of tolerations. As M, Senart has said, 
. that edict of toleration is only a forerunner of the legislation which 
now prevails all over England. I again beg to thank M. Senart in 
your name for the essay which he has read to us, and I am quite sure 
when he returns to Paris, that in his capacity as the youngest member 
of that illustrious Institution, the Institut de France, he will not for- 
get us when he will be tempted, on the foundation of the paper he 
has read to us to-day, to lay it out to greater advantage in a treatise. 
And I have no doubt that from these materials he has so diligently 
collected he can well do so. I can assure him that the receipt of that 
treatise will be most welcome to the friends whom he leaves behind in 
this Presidency. 

The Hon. Mr. West desired, in the name of the Society and as its 
President, to join their felicitations to those of his Excellency, on the 
remarkable success which had attended M. Senart on the journey he 
had just accomplished in India. "The Aéoka inscription bad an undy- 
ing interest for every one who was concerned, not only in the develop- 
ment of Indian history, but in the evolution of human thought aud 
morality. The peaceful spirit so remarkable in the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions was entirely wanting in those of Asoka, which breathed a spirit 
of the most beautiful charity and beneficence. His own impression 
regarding these inscriptions had been, until M. Senart had instructed 
him to the contrary, that the traditional words of A$oka, which from 
their very nature must have made a deep impression on the minds of 
the people of India, and had been very likely made in various parts of 
India by pilgrims and devotees similar to what had been done in some 
parts of Europe and Northern Africa. The hon. gentleman con- 
claded by thanking M, Senart. 

The meeting then broke up. 3 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 21st May 1888. 
"The Hon'ble Mr. R. West, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
Mr. Javerilal Umiashanker Yajnik read a paper on a Memoir of 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. 
The President made remarks on the paper, and moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Javerilal Umiashanker Yajnik, which was carried with 
acclamation. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on 16th July 1888. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Birdwood, one of the Vice-Presidents, in 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. J. Westlake proposed that the subscription of Resident Mem- 
bers and Subscribers be reduced from Rs, 75 to Rs. 50 a year, and that 
the reduced rate should come into force from the beginning of 1839. 

Mr. Justice Jardine seconded the proposition, 

Proposed by Mr. Sedgwick, and seconded by Dr. Pechey, that the 
reduced rate be brought into immediate operation in the case of new 
Members joining the Society. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Parsons proposed that the new rate should 
commence from the 11th July this year, instead of January 1889. 

The proposition, which was seconded by Mr. G. A. Kittridge, on 
being put to the vote, was lost. 

The original motion with the rider proposed by Mr. Sedgwick was 
then carried. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, 
the 20th November 1888. The Hon’ble Sir R. West, President, in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. P. Peterson communicated six unpublished Valabhi Inscriptions 
by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji.* 

After a few remarks by Mr. Javerilal and the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed to Dr. Peterson for having prepared the Inscriptiong 
for publication. 


This paper will appear in the'nex& numbe: of the Journal. 
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At the conclusion of the Ordinary Meeting, a General Meeting wae 
held for the purpose of revising the list of newspapers, &c., taken by 
the Society l 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 18th December 
1888. The Hon’ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha read a paper entitled “M, Dellon and the 
Inquisition cf Goa.” 

The President moved a vote of thanks to Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha 
for his paper, which was carried by acclamation. 

Dr, Peterson then submitted to the Meeting the recommendation of 
the Committee of Management to reduce the subscription for life- 
membership from Rs. 600 to Rs. 509, whereupon Mr. Javerilal 
Umiashankar Yajnik made a formal proposition on the subject. 

The proposition being seconded by Mr. Narotamdas Gowardhandas, 
was put to the vote and carried, 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 16th January 
1889. The Hou'ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting. were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Jeevanji Jamsetji Modi read a paper entitled * The River 
Karun, just opened to trade by the Persia Government." 

On the motion of the Honorary Secretary, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Modi for his paper. 

The Secretary introduced Mr. Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit, Har- 
vard College, U.S. A., to the Meeting, and on the invitation of the 
Hon'ble the President, Mr. Lanman gave a short sketch of the present 
state of Oriental Studies in America. Mr. Lanman said :— 

I assure you that it is with no small degree of pleasure that I have 
found myself received so cordially by the European scholars of Bombay 
and by this Royal Asiatic Society. I come from the youngest of all 
the great nations of the world to the oldest seat of Indo-European 
civilization, But it may interest you to hear that even in my distant 
land the study of the beginnings of that civilization is not neglected. 
Many years ago Mr. Salisbury took up Sanskrit and became Professor 
in Yule College. He had two pupils—James Hadley, who was cut 
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off in his best years; and William Dwight Whitney, who became 
Salisbury's successor, To Whitney’s efforts and indomitable persistence 
are in great measure due the prosperity and achievements of the 
American Oriental Society, which was founded in 1842, and hopes soon’ 
to celebrate its semi-centennial. Professor Whitney has done more 
than anyone else for the progress of Oriental studies in America. 
With Professor Roth in 1852 he published the first edition of the 
Atharva Veda. Since then he has published, with most marvellous 
‘thoroughness, the Pratishakyas of the Atharva Veda and of the Taitti- 
riya Sanhita; and, in addition, a complete index to the Atharva Veda 
and a work upon the roots of the Sanskrit language, with their deriva- 
tives assembled in groups under each root. His grammar of the 
Sanskrit language is quite different from the native Hindu treatment 
of the subject, aud aims to present all the facts ef the language in a 
vigorously logical and systematic manner. The late Professor Avery 
devoted himself to grammatical studies, and towards the end of his 
life to the languages of the hill-tribes of Assam. Professor Bloom- 
field is now editing the Kaushika Sutra. Dr. Perry has made a recast 
of Professor Bübler's Sanskrit Primer. And Professor Hopkins, afler 
completing and publishing the late Dr. Burnell’s version of Manu, is 
now devoting himself with extraordinary zeal and success to the Maha- 
bharata, Dr. Williams Jackson has just closed a course of study with 
my old friend and fellow-student, Professor Geldner, of Halle, in Ger- 
many, and is preparing an Avestan Reader, which will be of the great- 
est service in opening up the Geld of Iranian antiquities in general and 
the religion of Zoroaster in particular to the younger students of 
America. But not only the literature and antiquities of India are 
being prosecuted in the West, the antiquities of the great Mesopota- 
mian empires are eagerly studied. The Wolfe Babylonian expedition 
brought to New York many objects of interest several years ago, and 
the inscriptions are now heing translated by Professor Lyon, of Har- 
vard. Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic all find able and enthusiastic devo- 
tees, I trust that many of my colleagues will come to the East and get 
upon the ground what it is well-nigh impossible to get from books— 
the general impression of the land, the people, the customs, and ways 
of life. And I canonly hope that they may receive so kind a welcome 
and find as helpful friends as I have done. 

The President tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. Lanman, 
and the Meeting was dissolved. 
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At the conclusion of the Annual Meeting the Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 25th February 1889. 
The Hon'ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. P. Peterson read a paper entitled “The Nyaya-bindhu of 
Dharmottara, a Buddhist work on Logic." 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Dr. Peterson for the paper he had read. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held on the 19th 
March 1889. The Hon'ble Sir R. West, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon'ble K. T. Telang, C1.H., read a paper entitled ** The 
Date of Purnavarma and Shankaracharya.” 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
Hon'ble Mr. Telang for his paper. 
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Report, Bombay Jails, 1887. By the Bombay Government. 

Report, Bombay Mill-owners’ Association, 1887. By the Association. 

Report, Bombay Veterinary College, 1887-88. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Report by Mr. W. J. Archer of a journey in Chienqmai, Siam. By 
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Punjab Government. 
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Report, Meteorological Department, Government of India. By the 
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Report, Meteorological Reporter, Government of Madras, 1885-86. 
By the Madras Government. 

Report of Rail-borne Traffic, Sind, 1885-86, 1887-88. By the Bombay 
Government. 
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1872-80. By the Government, N. W. Provinces. 

Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1882-83. By the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1885-86. By the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Washington. l 
Report of the Director, Land Records and Agriculture. Bombay 

Presidency, 1886-87. By the Director of Agriculture. 
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Report of the Finance Committee, 2 vols. By the Government 
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Report of the Finance Commissioner, with the Government of India, 
1887. By the Government of India. 

Report of the Indian Education Commission with appendices. By 
the Government of India. 
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Government of India. 

Report on the Operations in connection with the Income Tax, 
Bombay, 1586-37. By the Bombay Government. 
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Report on the Police in the Town and Island of Bombay, 1886. By 
the Bombay Goverument. 

Report on the Revenue Administration Sind, 1885- 86. By the Bom- 
bay Government. 

Report on the Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1885-86, 1886-87. 
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